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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIE1H CTR Hrarte.” 
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LOOK UP. 





BY C. P. CRANCH. 





Look up! The morning crowns the night. 
The gloom has fled ; the day awakes. 
The sun through mists and shadows breaks ; 
Through mists and shadows of the heart 
And mind diviner sunbeams dart, 

And fill the sky, the soul, the world with light. 


Look up! Lookup! The golden roof 
Of maple branches overhead 
Their wealth of Autumn glory spread ; 
And through the boughs the azure blue 
Ie smiling down and peeping through, 
With pearly clouds that weave their fleecy 
woof, 


Look up! The vast ethereal morn 

Is all alive with hope and trust. 

Beneath our fest dead leaves and dust, 
And all the past we would forget, 

Or else, remembering, regret, 

teep with our cankering doubts and moods 
Look not below ; but look above! 

Look where the clearer, mightier life 

Of Nature lifts us o’er the strife 

Of sordid aims and petty cares, 

And opens paths beyond life’s snares 
Toward the all-potent Source of life and 

love! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 





CHURCHMANSHIP IN VIRGINIA. 


BY A HIGH CHURCHMAN. 








THE late meeting of the Church Con- 
gress at Richmond is the first thing of the 
sort ever seen ia the Low-and-Slow Diocese 
of Virginia—thus far the most backward 
in point of ‘‘Churchmanship” of all the 
dioceses in the Episcopal Church. It has 
been, moreover, peculiarly jealous of any 
cutside influence or “foreign,” as they 
like to callit. Virginia bas loved to imag- 
ine that she contains within herself al that 
is needed; and has rather resented the idea 
thet any other part of the Church could 
teach her apythivg worth knowing. So 
great has been their fear of ‘‘ foreign” in- 
fluences that it was a surprise to many to 
learn that the Congress was actually to be 
held there, and to be presided over by the 
Bishop of Virginia himself, one of the 
least likely (so it was thought) to welcome 
its presence, 

But it came, and went, and there was 
but one voice of satisfaction and even de- 
light. The Broad Church speakers were 
not so extravagant, the Ritualistic speak- 
ers were not so dangerous, the Evangelical 
speakers were not so narrow as some bad 
feared. The attendance was remarkably 
good from beginning to end and at some 
sessions even crowded. The applause was 
intelligent and pointed, and by no means 
confined to one or even two types of 
thought. 

The varieties of opinion on some points 
were, indeed, very marked and very 
crisply and frankly expressed. There was 
no fog and no beating about the busb, 
Men said what they thought with entire 
freedom. But the public is getting more 
sod more to understand this, At first it 


looks as if there were nothing like unity 
of texching in the Episcopal Church and 
men who see no deeper than the surface 
are excessively puzzled, They will find 
varieties enough of opinion in one Church 
Congress to set up half a dczen sects in in- 
dependent business. And they wonder 
how it is that the Episcopal Church is not 
blown into as many fragments by these 
contrarieties as any one of those sects 
would be. 

Just here is the lesson which this Church 
is teaching to all the rest of us. The great 
Catholic creeds, the definitions of the faith 
as set forth by the undisputed General 
Councils, these are accepted by all and are 
eontroverted by nobody ata Church Con- 
gress. Nearly all the points upon which 
the Evangelical denominations are divided 
are outside of those great definitions. The 
difference between faith and opinion being 
once thorougbly grasped, the solid rock 
of the faith gives uoity, and there is plenty 
of :oom for liberty of opinion, without un- 
settling the foundation. There is actually 
room inside the Episcopal Church for nive- 
tenths of the Evangelical sects, so-called, if 
they only could open their eyes and their 
minds wide enough to see it and understund 
it. 

Uvity of Faith, Unity of Worship, Unity 
or Sacraments, Unily in Liberty of Opinion— 
are not these integral parts of that which 
many look forward toas ‘‘ The Church of 
the future”? They are not quite all, indeed; 
but they embrace the chief part, and perhaps 
the rest may come by and by. Every Church 
Congress helps on the work, and that 
which was held in Richmond has probably 
made a more decided mark in its local 
effect than any of its predecessors in this 
country. 





THE STORIED SEA. 
CLASSIC FUNERALS. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gen. Lew WALLACE.) 








Do you remember the }ittle song which 
Byron sung to a young Greek girl, thereby 
giving her a century of fame? A slight 
thing, yet to this day much affected by 
college boys; possibly because of the for- 
eign line which allows opportunity for 
airing a few words from the Lexicon. It 
begins: 

“Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, O give me back my heart,” 

and was addressed to the lovely daughter 
of the Greek lady, widow of an English 
vice-consul, at whose house the poet 
lodged. In a letter to Drury (1810) he 
writes: ‘I almost forgot to tell youl am 
dying for love of three Greek girls at 
Athens, sisters. 1 lived in the same house. 
Theresa, Mariana, Katinka are the names 
of these divinities,” all of them under 
fifteen. The story runs (probably a lie) 
that, in making loveto one of these god- 
desses, he had recourse to an act of court- 
ship common in the East—vamely, giving 
himself a wound across the breast with his 
dagger. The young Athenian, by bis own 
account, looked on very coolly during the 
operation, regarding it a fit tribute to ber 
beauty; but in no way moved to gratitude 
or acceptance of his love. 

The Maid of Athens was eldest of three 
sisters, on Whom the benuty of the beauti- 
ful race had descended. For wavy years 
the name of Theresa Macri was familiar to 
travelers. Her quiet, modest home was 





sought out, and details of her daily life, 
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her classic face, and gentle manner were the 
themes of the tourist. The rosy wreath 
which Byron placed on the girlish head 
seems to be the main incident of an un- 
eventful life. She married Captain Black, 
aod, mother of many children, to the last 
years of a long life was one of the 
‘*sights” of the violet-crowned city. 

** We were invited to Mrs, Black’s funer- 
al,” wyites a friend living in modern 
Athens, ‘‘ and joined the procession not far 
from the English cemetery, where hergrave 
was made, That isa pleasant spot, on the 
banks of the shrunken Jlissus, opposite the 
Stadinm, near ‘green Callirrhoe '—ancient 
mother of monsters, now a wasted fount- 
ain. The river of poetry, consecrated by 
religion, legend, and tradition, could never 
have been a considerable stream, only 
what we would call a spring branch and 
in the Mississippi Valley would not count 
at all, 

‘*Often dry in Summer, it runs through 
the east side of the city and is lost in the 
marshes of the Athenian plain; but size 
does vot make the ivterest of any river, 
else would the Amazon be worth many a 
Tiber. Alongthe banks of this irregular 
and fitful stream anciently were sacred 

groves and flowery altars, dedicated to the 
Jimpid waters. mie- 


joo Its pure apd. 
T Fored all rair nud EP shapes—a lovely 


throng, now vanished forever, with their 
votive tablets and memorials, 


“On a neighboring hill, Plato, the divine 
teacher, walked and talked with his pupils, 
after bis return from Egypt and Sicily. 
Hallowed is the ground by boly and vener 
able shades, gracious presences invisible. 
Here, we fancy, the young disciples might 
have swum in the milk-warm river of Sum- 
mer, and hard by are the magnificent re- 
mains of the unfinished Temple of Jupiter, 
like all in Greece, lovelier in death than 
aught else In life. 

‘*The sun sets behind mountains which 
conceal the Morea from view, and in fune- 
real thought ethereal spirits from out the 
dim, shadowy past attended us; ghosts of 
the flying Persian hosts. Four hundred 
and eighty years before Christ was fought 
the battle of Salamis, and on a throne of 
precious metals Xerxes sat fn royal state, 
and from the high mountain yonder sur- 
veyed the contest. The brass beaks of the 
light ships of the agile Greek broke against 
the clumsy Persian galleys, and the mon- 
atch, afar and impotent, watched the 
slaughter of bis ‘Immortals’ and the 
wrecked fleet scattered to the winds, one 
more triumphal wreath for Themistocles 
that day. 

**While the train moved forward we 
passed peasants dancing and singing in the 
smooth Ionian tongue: 





“* As the honey mingles with milk, 
Thus the black of our eyes mingles with the blue of 
thine,’ 

love words joined to a melody such as 
shepherds might have heard in the golden 
ages, when the world was young and the 
vales of Thessaly were haunted with naiad 
aod satyr; such as Pan might bave piped 
in mythic times to the nymphs of Arcady, 
banishing grief toa far dwelling on the 
other side of the mountains. Inthe shadow 
of the olives idlers lounged, and on little 
tables rattled the dice-boxes, playing games 
old asthe Pyramids, Visit the Elder World, 
if you would learn the truth there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. 

**A few light clouds floated like airy scarfs 





NUMBER 1772. 





in the flowery Mount Hymetius, There 
the Attic bees yet hum in the fragrant 
thyme, and, through all changes, Athens is 
famous for olives and Hymettus for honey. 
A group of pensants on the hillside madea 
din by striking on brazen vessels, to attract 
a swarm which had just left the hive. In 
this way, when a child, I used to ‘ assist’ 
with a stick, and batter a tin pan by way of 
adding to the tumult which an early super- 
stilion taught wns the specdiest way to 
make bees settle. That practice has fallen 
into contempt with the owners of patent 
hives, but is still continued here, according 
to an immemorial fashion. The wild honey 
is very rich, and is, indeed, sweet as pleas- 
ant words, 

“Not far away from the cemetery was 
once the ancient Odeum, the theater built by 
Pericles for musical competitions; and 
devout Grecks used to say the Muses 
haunted tbe burial-place of victors in 
these sweet contests, and made the air 
tuneful with lamentations over theirtombs, 
The roof of this temple was made of masts 
and yards of ships of the Persian fleet de- 
feated at Salamis and was modeled after 
the tent of Xerxes. Thus did this glotious 
people consecrate all that was dear and 


of the divinest of the arte of -peace, 

‘Hard by is the Ceramicus, sacred to 
ashes of heroes of war, who had separate 
and most honored sepulture apart from 
vulgar dust. Venerated were their resting- 
places. You remember the lofty, defiant 
boast : ‘We know no blessing but liberty 
and confess no master but the gods. If 
thou wouldst prove our valor, come and 
insult the tombs of our ancestors,’ 

‘Here, too, near the relics of the Acad- 
emy, Diogenes camped in his tub, which he 
never used as a wash-tub, The dirty old 
vagabood has his fame as a philosopber, 
while tens of thousands have becn for- 
gotten the latchet of whose shoes he is not 
worthy to unloose. He bore the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune with mortify- 
ing tranquillity, and his haughty scorn of 
riches was equaled only by his contempt of 
work; a reformer of mankind, whose ideal 
man, adrone and a thief, was most nearly 
reached in Lacedemon. ‘I have found men 
nowhere,’ said this lazy brute; ‘but I 
have seen children at Sparta.’ 

‘* A pale blue column of smoke aguinst the 
fair horizon marks the distant voleano 
where Vulcan used to set up his furnaces 
and make the Cyclops forge the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter. But how canl give hulf 
thenssociations in a single landscape where 
every step ison an empire’s dust? Come 
into the tinted mist, hear the nightingale 
sing, and feel the soft Circean spell cf the 
sea, sky, audsoil of Greece. Their loveliness 
is beyond my praise. 

‘Let me entreat you, in the words of 
Lysippus: ‘Whoever does not desire to 
see Athens is stupid; whoever sees it with- 
out being delighted, is still more stupid; 
but the hight of stupidity is to see it, to 
admire it, and to leave it.’ 

‘Softly tempered, the tender sunlight 
rested on the mortal remains of the Maid of 
Athens. The open coffin was rested beside 
the grave, and the placid face, exposed, 
must once haye been remarkably fine. The 
low forehead and delicate, straight nose, in- 
clining to aquiline, were still there, and the 
slender hands, which were folded at rest, 
The expression of the mouth was peaceful, 








above a range of low bills which terminates 


but she was worn and old; The funeral] 















precious, and the trophies-of battle were 
made to do gentle service in preservation 
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was very simple in all its appointments and 
few followed to the grave the poor Widow 
Black, whose ‘soft cheek’s blooming 
tinge’ and ‘wild eyes like the roe’ have 
been sung wherever the English language 
is spoken, 

**She was a member of the Greek Church 
and Greek priests performed the funeral 
service. The exquisite fineness of this at- 
mosphere carries the penctrativg voices to 
great distances and the procession is most 
solemn and picturesque. The Greek priests 
look as though, like the Levite, without 
blemish or fault and selected for beauty. 
The deep-set, glowing black eyes are not 
shaded by their stove-pipe hut with a square 
tile at the top; a most curious head-gear, to 
which a black gauze veil is often attached. 
Long, floating robes reach to the feet, nearly 
always black, though sometimes purple. 
Long hair, straggling on the shoulders or 
knolted behind, gives strange blendings to 
a costume which makes the wearer appear 
neither man nor woman and at first glance 
it isa question to one uofamiliar with the 
country.” 

The seeming immortality of the ancient 
Grecian customs is shown ia the burial 
ceremonials; and their rich and musical 
language is well adapted to the wailing 
chants of priests, called by them Meyriol- 
ogy or bymns of thedead. The absorbing 
interest attached of old toa funeral and, 
iudeed, every event connected with death, 
still adheres tothe Hellenic mind. Modera 
religions have influenced the national lan- 
guage and traditions; but there is enough 
left of the classic rites, old as supersti- 
tion, to remind one of the ‘‘ Iliad” and the 
** Odyssey.” Men let their beards grow, and 
women cut off their hair at the death of 
their husbands and bury the long tresses 
with them, pledges of grief and affection. 
There are many portions of Asia Minor 
where this is the common practice. 

The wedding wreath of the bride is care- 
fully laid away for the funeral, and in 
Epirus, so strict is custom, a widow would 
be despised if she contracted a second mar- 
riage. Instead of the ancient libations of 
oi] and wine to the heathen deities, platters 
of sweets are left on the grave, which are 
appropriated by the priests. 

When the last hour approaches and the 
last enemy is to be met, a priest is sent for 
and sacrament is administered. The near- 
est relative must come and catch the latest 
breath—the parting soul—of the beloved, 
give the farewell kiss, and press the dull 
eyclids down over the lusterless eyes. 
Still, as in the antique ages, do they array 
the corpse in holiday robes,fresh bathed, 
and anointed with oil and wine. It lies 
at full length, with crossed hands and up- 
right feet, sprinkled with flowers, and the 
solemn cypress branch is hung above the 
door. Formerly the coffin was made of 
this ~wood. They sing ‘‘Flowers fade, 
leaves wither; but the constant cypress is 
greev forever.” Friends watch the body 
through the night and tapers at the head 
and feet are lighted. Dirges are chanted, 
setting forth the life and virtues of the de- 
ceased in tender valedictiov and the cause 
of his death. These are in minor key, 
with long, shrill notes, that pierce the ear 
like the shrieks of women. The funeral 
usually takes place the next day after 
death, as in the classic years, when opinion 
held that not till the burial-rites are ended 
are the shades ferried over the fatal Styx 
to the Elysian Fields beyond. The soul, 
having left its habitation, is stopped onthe 
banks of the black-flowing river, and wan- 
ders up and down in darkness, tor- 
mented with the desire of reaching the 
place of its destination. ‘‘And thus it ap- 
peared to the mourners, who should not 
rest till they have withdrawn the mortal 
relics from the eye of day and exposure to 
the weather.” 

Friends come by invitation to the house 
of mourning. The coffin is wreathed with 
flowers, if the means of the survivors afford 
it, or dressed with green leaves by the 
poorer classes. The priests assemble, and 
a cake, soaked in wine, is eaten by the com- 
pany, who say: ‘‘O God, who gave, rest his 
soul.” Prayers are offered and the pro- 
cession marches to the church. Crosses are 
carried by the clergy and lighted tapers by 
the others. Thecoffin, opened and adorned, 
is borne on the shoulders of men, and black 
streamers, pending from it, are held by the 





eldest or most honored members of the 
cortege. When the funeral mass is ended, 
the priests tell the relatives to take the last 
farewell and leave the last kiss; then there 
are wailing and crying. On reaching the 


grave, the final prayers are offered, the- 


coffin-lid nailed down, and the body is low 
ered in ashallow grave. The leading or, 
perhaps, I might say the ranking priest 
throws in a spadeful of grave) in the form of 
across, and passes the spade to the nearest of 
kin, who do the same in turns, repeating: 
**God rest his soul.” The bier is then 
covered with the pall of black and the 
grave filled. Returning to the house of 
mourning, the invited guests wash their 
hands and partake of a Junch, at which 
fish, eggs, and vegetables alone are eaten— 
the weak, modern substitute for those 
tremendous feasts of old, where hesocs 
banqueted for days on the funeral-baked 
meats and drank the red wine, which 
warmed their heart’s core. But those were 
the heroic ages and offerings at the shrine 
of the mighty were in keeping with the 
prowess of the deceased. 

At evening of the third, ninth, twentieth 
days masses are said for the soul of the 
departed, and on the fortieth day the 
friends assemble at the house of mourn- 
ing, and, after a simple pieal, proceed to 
the newly-made grave and set up a tomb- 
stone. On the fortieth day a list of the 
ancestors of the dead is read ard prayer 
is offered for their souls. It would seem 
the Greek faith trusts the power of prayer 
generations after the spirit has passed be- 
yond the veil, and, as some Christians be- 
lieve, been admitted to Paradise. 

At intervals of three years these rites are 
observed in loviog anniversaries. At theend 
of that time a most singular and revolting 
custom obtains in some provinces of the 
East. The tomb is opened, and, if the re- 
mains are well decomposed, the bones are 
gathered into a cloth, carried in a basket 
covered with a rich garment to the church. 
Flowers are laid on the top and the whole 
deposit is left nine days, while every even- 
ing relatives go to say prayers, and the body 
is then reinterred, 

This hideous practice, enough to corrupt 
the alr and breed pestilence, has happily 
fallenivto disuse, It, probably, originated in 
some remote period, when a hurried burial 
obliged a re interment, and is continued iv 
the spirit of the Beotians. When questioned 
why they offered eels to the gods: ‘‘ We 
observe the customs of our forefathers, with- 
out thinking ourselves obliged to give a 
reason fur them.” Conform to the received 
religion of your country, was the command 
of the Delphic oracle, and the well-dis- 
disciplived Greeks accept the usages of the 
past without question, in reverence and 
submission which are a puzzle and a 
mystery to the Yankee intellect. It is ex- 
cusable in a people whose history isin the 
pastand the future, but not in the rest- 
less race, working in the busy present to 
make history. 
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UNITARIAN WORK IN BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 
LOWELL, LYNN, AND WORCESTER. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 





Tne editor of Tae INDEPENDENT has 
asked me ‘“‘to collect facts which will 
throw light npon the claim that the 
Unitarians of Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities do more than any other Church 
in city missionary work, in some cities 
supporting the cily missionaries and the 
other greut local charities.” 

The facts now presented concern mission- 
ary and charitable work in five representa- 
tive cities of Massachusetts: viz., Lowell, 
Lynn, Worcester, Cambridge, and Boston. 
The selection is made at random. 

It is important to make at the outset the 
clear distinction between missionary and 
philanthropic efforts. The latter include 
hospitals, homes, infirmaries, asylums, and 
similar enterprises. The other include 
missions, local and at large, aud evangelis- 
tic work. City mission work is evangelis- 
tic, in distinction from philanthropic. 

On the founding and maintenance of 
public charities the Unitarians bave an 
honorable record. Dea. Andrew Cushing, 
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of Boston, states that nearly or quite four- 
fifths of the donations for a home with 
whose management he is associated 
are from Unitarians, and he expressed the 
opinion that itis true in gevera! that the 
leading support of philanthropic enter- 
prises in Boston is drawn from the Uni- 
tarian denomination. This may be true, 
also, of some other cities. In Lowell and 
Lynn and Worcester and Cambridge it is 
not true, The reason given by two of my 
correspondents for the prominence of Uni- 
tarians now noted wherever it exists is 
that they have fewer channels for 
their benevolence than the evangelical 
churches. Our main channels are abroad. 
Their main channels are athome. ‘This is 
fair to say and is probablytrue. Itshould 
be added, also, that the gifts of Unitarians 
represent, more than with us, a few large 
contributors, as in Lynn, where they 
lead in the endowment of a hospital, but 
through the gift of one man, his co-religion- 
ists at large giviog litule or nothing. 

A new form of charitable organization 
is coming ioto vogue called the “Associated 
Charities,” in which it is attempted to 
group all benevolent work of individuals, 
churches, and societies under one general 
management. The purpose is not so much 
administration of charity as supervision, 
that it may not be abused. The Unitariars 
are turving their local charity into this 
channel; but they cannot be said to lead in 
it. Moreover, itis too recent an effort to 
furnish any valuable facts. 

In general, it may, with caution, be ad- 
mitted thatin Boston and in afew other 
cities the Unitarians take the lead in philan- 
thropic enterprises. 


The facts concerning evangelistic work 
are these: In the city of Lowell the City 
Missionary, or ‘‘ Minister at Large,” as he 
is culled, has always been a Unitarian. The 
work is supported in part by the corpora- 
tions, but principally from the income of 
two bequests left by Congregationalists. 
This eaterprise represents a very small part 
of the mission work done in the city. The 
evangelical churches are well organized 
and they all work through the Y. M. C. A. 
This is the leading evangelistic agency in 
allonr amaller cities and in all af them fs 
under the control of the evangelical 
churches. In Lyno a wealthy Unitarian 
wisbed to establish a mission for boys. He 
could not do so- under Unitarian auspices, 
and was finally obliged to request the Chris- 
tian Association to add it as a branch of its 
work, which it did. Lynn had for many 
years a city missionary, who was supported 
by all the churches, who was a Unitarian 
Quaker. When the revival movement of 
1877 called for special evangelistic work, it 
was found necessary to replace him with 
an evangelical map. 

In Worcester there are two city mission 
organizations, ene Congregational and the 
other Baptist. There is none among the 
Unitarians. For marty years Cambridge 
had a missionary. He was a devoted Meth- 
odist clergyman and was supported by the 
evangelical churches in the main or alto- 
gether. The only missionary work now 
carried on in this city is directed and sus- 
tained by these churches, 

The City Mission Work in Boston orig- 
inated with our Orthodox Congregational 
Churches, in the year 1816. The City Mis- 
sionary Society was then established. This 
society, which, it is perfectly safe to say, 
is doing more effective work than all other 
organizations for the same purpose, taken 
together, is called by Dr. Dorchester, in 
his recent volume, ‘“‘probably the most 
thoroughly organized, intelligent, and spir- 
itual body of laborers in the United States,” 
The Baptists and Methodists and Episco- 
lians have efficient organizations. 

The Unitarians are less active in general 
mission work then formerly. They have 
four mission enterprises and several of 
their churches, as those of Dr. Clark, Dr. 
Ellis, Dr. E. E. Hale, and Mr. Foote, are 
well organized. But they are far behind 
the evangelical churches in distinctively 
missionary work. It should be said, in 
speaking of the organization of work in 
churches, that this feature is most generally 
to be found in our evangelical churches. 
It is rare, indeed, to find a church of the 
evangelical name which is not organized 
for mission work within and outside its 
parish; as, ¢,g., my own church, which is 








a thoroughly efficient city missionary so 
ciety. 

At no point of view, perhaps, can the 
comparison we are attempting. be more 
satisfactorily made for Boston than in con- 
trasting the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Union, the flourishing society 
under Unitarian auspices, and the Young 
Men s Christian Association. 

The published statement of their pur- 
poses shows what these societies are. The 
Union says: 

‘The chief aim of the officers of the 
Society is to make the rooms, to as great an 
extentas possible, » home for young men; 
to offer every possible attraction, in the 
shape of books, papers, games, pleasant 
companions, classes, dramatic and musical 
entertainments, and other means of instruc- 
tion and recreation. 

** Without ever losing sight of its special 
work, the Union has always been ready to 
discharge its duty to the community by 
such general benevolent work as may come 
within its scope.” 

The Association says: 
“(Preamble of the Constitution adopted Dec. 22d, 1851.) 

‘*We, the subscribers, led by a strong 

desire for the PROMOTION OF EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION among the young meu of this 
city and impressed with the importance of 
concentrated effort, both for our own spir- 
itual welfare and that of those from with- 
out who may be brought under our influ- 
ence and desirous of forming an associa- 
tion for the accomplishmen: of the great 
end proposed, hereby agree to adopt for 
our united governmeat the following con- 
stitution.” 
True to these announcements we find the 
one society a social and philanthropic 
club, doing nothing in temperance 
work or in apy distinctively mission- 
ary direction. The other is mainly en- 
gaged in evangelistic labors, holding 
temperance and Gospel meetings through- 
out the city and suburbs and engaging in 
incessant personal efforts: to save men, for 
this world and the next. I have alluded 
to temperance work. This, in every form 
of it, is almost exclusively in the hands 
of Evangelical Christians. 

My inquiries have satisfied me that the 
claim to which yourefer is not sustained by 
the facts. We may fairly include every- 
thing done by our Unitarian churches snd 
societies, and when over against the total 
we array what is done by the evangelical 
churches, it is apparent that the latter lead 
in missions at home as conclusively as they 
do in missions abroad. And it may be 
added that among the evangelical denom- 
inations the lead in Massachusetts remains 
(where it has always been) with the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists. 

It was one of Mrs. Malaprop’s observa- 
tions that “‘comparisons are odorous.” 
When they are made ad invidiam, the criti- 
cism is just, but not when they are made 
ad veritatem. THe INDEPENDENT did touch 
a ‘“‘ weakness in Unitarianism ”—the weak- 
ness of which it is dying. 

Several years ago a distinguished lib- 
eral preacher remarked to me: ‘‘ What 
we want is your evangelical fervor.” ‘‘ Do 
youknow whatthat means?” I rejoined. 
“What does it mean?” he asked me. 
“That you want our evangelical convic- 
tions. These are the source of our fervor. 
In these is our power. Without them we 
are as other men.” Would that our 
Unitarian friends could see this as clearly 
as Dr. Thomas Hill, pastor of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church, saw it when he 
uttered at Portlaud these noble sentences: 

‘‘If into a man’s soul (under a sense of 
hopeless awe at the remembrance of past 
offenses) the sense of the love of God in 
Christ is shed abroad by the power of the 
Holy Ghost; if he once sees that that 
sacrifice on Calvary was ail that was 
needed, that it does not need our poor meta- 
physics to aay precisely how it acted; but 
it was sufficient and accepted of God, and 
in his eternal and uverring wisdom it is 
seen to be sufficient and that he hus pledged 
forgiveness, eternal life, aud eternal bless- 
edness to those who throw themselves 
unreservedly upon the promise, when a 
man bas seen that his whole being is filled 
to overflowing wilh love, and he goes forth 
to do works of mercy and bring forth the 
fruits of righteousness in every direction; 
and he is not willing, he cavnot be willing 
that any man, whether be be iv our own 
country or whetber he be in a foreign land, 
should remain ignorant of this highest, this 
only source of joy worth calling bliss, the 
bliss that is to be eternal.” 

Would that all Unitarians were like Dr. 
Hill. Then we need make nocomparisons, 
for then there would be no Unitarians. 
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UNITARIAN WORK IN PORTLAND. 














BY THE REV. H. 8, BURRAGE, 
Editor of “ Zion's Advocate.” 





There are two Unitarian churches in 
Portland. Together they support a mis- 
sionary-at-large, Rev. W. T. Phelan, who 
has a preaching service on Sunday ata 
chapel on Preble Street. There is also at 
the chapel a mission Sunday-school, hav- 
ing on its roll about 175 names. The 
members of this school are from the poorer 
classes in the vicinity avd receive aid in 
clothing, etc. The Fraternity Club is sup- 
ported by Unitarians and Universalists. It 
has an evening school during the Winter 
and does such work among the young as is 
done by the Christian Union in Boston, 
though on a much smaller scale. 

Tbe evangelical churches do not sup- 
port a mis-ionary at large. Portland is 
very limited in territory and is largely 
supplied with churches. Within an area 
not more than two miles in length and half 
a mile in breadth there are ten Congrega- 
tional churches, three Episc>pal Churches, 
three Methodist churches, two Baptist 
churcheg, and one Freewill! Baptist Church. 
Some of these are the outgrowth of mis. 
siou interests. Asan example,I may cite 
the Williston Chapel. It has a mission 
supported by the Stute-street Congrega- 
tional Church. Yet, though the evangel- 
ica) churches in Portland have now no mis- 
sions in Portland, not a small amount of 
mission work isdone by them. Children 
are gathered into the Sunday-schovls and 
the poor are visited. A lady,‘connected 
with one of the Methodist churches, gives 
her whole time to visitation. Christ’s 
Faith Church, Rev. 8. F. Pearson, pastor, 
is an undenominational mission church, 
but is supported wholly by persons of 
evangelical belief. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association employs a general 
secretury, who devotes his whole time to 
the work of the Association. ‘here is a 
Seamen’s Bethel, with a pastor, who is 
supported by the Congregationalists. There 
is also a colored church, which receives aid 
from the Congregationalists. 

In our geveral charitabie societies all de- 
nominations are represented. The Maine 
General Huspital io situstod fe Portland, 
and from the last report, which appeared 
during the present month, I find that the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church contribu- 
ted on Hospital Sunday $120; the evangel- 
ical churches contributed $488.84, of which 
the High-street Congregational Church 
gave $147.39. I have not the reports of 
the other charitable societies at band, 
aud so cannot give other figures. 


UNITARIAN MISSIONS IN PROVIDENCE. 





BY AN EVANGELICAL PASTOR. 





The Unitarians bave in Providence two 
churches and a ministry at large, which 
simply amounts to a third church, sup- 
ported like many of our evangelical mis- 
sion churches. 

** The Union for Foreign Christian Work” 
is a good institution and, perhaps, does as 
much in some ways as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which isin evangel- 
ical hands. 

In other charitable affairs the Unitarians 
have many good workers and have given 
much money. I cannot give the exact fig- 
ures; but, as far as 1 can learn, and I have 
had good opportunity, they do not lead in 
any ofthem. They neither founded these 
institutions nor have they given the most to 
them. I refer tothe City Missionary Society, 
the Old Lady’s Home, the Children’s 
Friend Society, the Rhode Island Hospital, 
the Butier Hospita), the Nursery, the Home 
for Released Prisoners, the St. Elizabeth 
Home for Incurables (Episcopal), the 
Woman’s Foreign Association, the Shelter 
for Colored Orpbans. In none of these 
did they take the initiative nor have they 
done more than any one denomination, 
Perhaps in some they have done more in 
proportion tothe number of their churches. 
They may have been first in these two, 
*‘Old Men’s Home” and ‘‘Seamen’s 
Bethel.” 

The purposes of the Union for Christian 
Work may be learned from the following, 
copied from its leaflets: 


“Arm oF THE Socrety.—To furnish such 
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occupation, amusement, and surroundings 
that will weaken the power of temptation 
and arouse the higher nature of all who 
come within its influence.” 


There is a reading room, provided with 
periodicals and with facilities for various 
games, open every day. Ov Sunday the 
room is open for reading only, though ap- 
propriate music is allowed. 

‘* Street-Boys’ Rooms. — Open Saturday 
nights during the Winter months. Three 
are successfully at work—in Broad and 
Hardenburg Streets and in Elmwood. Here, 
by books and games and by considerate 
care and kindness, the morally destitute 
can be influenced for good and started ia 
right living. 

** Reading for Seamen.— Books, maga- 
zines, and papers are collected and dis- 
tributed to seamen sailing from this port 
and to such others as need them. 

‘* Flower Mission.—Flowers are received 
on Saturday of each week and distributed 
to the sick and infirm, the hospital, the 
homes of the aged men and women, etc. 

“Other work of a kindred nature will 
be undertaken as opportunity presents 
itself. 

‘‘In order to carry on this work with 
success, it is necessary to have the gener- 
ous co-operation of many earnest men and 
women. We cordially invite you to be- 
come a member of the Union and tosbare 
its labors. 

‘*The Union is not a sectarian organiza- 
tion, but cordially invites ALL, regardless 
of sect, to nid in its work. A sincere desire 
to do good and help men upward is all we 
ask as a qualification for membership.” 





CRAIGENPUTTOCK AND JANE 
WELSH CARLYLE. 





BY GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 





Ir was a rainy morning, the twenty-third 
of August, when the docter and I started 
the sixteen miles’ drive from Dumfries to 
Craigenputtock. The previous day had 
been spent in lookipg up the scenes of 
Curlyle’s boyhood and younger years. We 
had visited Ecclefechan and seen the 
homely village and the bald house which 
Carlyle’s father built and where the chil- 
dren were born. We had gone out to 
Maivhill, where the household moved from 
the Ecclefechan hamlet, and looked 
through the three rooms which constituted 
the family apartments of this most melan- 
eholy abode. The bunks in the inner par: 
titions of the rooms (bunks wide enough, 
indeed, to make a narrow bed for two; but 
two of them in each of two rooms) sug- 
gested painfully the crowded condition of 
the habitation. Difficult, indeed, was it to 
imagine that in these rooms it was that the 
resounding laughter and the infinitely 
copious and witty talk of this wonderful 
Carlyle family bad once found home; that 
in this place the translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” was finished; and that here it 
was that a “‘ presentation copy ” of it came 
to be read by the admiring brothers avd 
sisters, the pious Calvinistic mother “ sit- 
ling reading it as if undera charm.” 

Into this lowly home, too, Jane Welsh 
had come to make acquaintance of the 
family of which she was already engaged 
a member; but of whose number only 
Thomas was yet known to her. And here 
it was that Margaret, ‘‘ doing her little best 
for the cccasion, had spread the deal table 
with a new shawl, which some one had 
given her.” 

We had gone, too, to Scotsbrig, the 
plain, comfortable farm-house to which 
the family removed from Mainhill, and 
where Margaret and the old father, and, 
finally, the mother; died. 

We had seen Hoddam Hill under the 
shadow of Repentance ower, when, Jane 
Welsh having declined to go to Craigen- 
puttock to live, Carlyle set up house- 
keeping, with his sister as matron of the 
establishment and his brother Alick as 
farmer. And we had visited the Eccle. 
fechan kirk-yard, where Margaret first was 
buried;.and then the father and, after many 
years, the noble mother; and now, lately, 
Jobn, the physician; and, last, Thomas. 
And now we were ready for the trip to 
Craigenputtock. 

Warned by the temperature of the August 
day, we took rugs and ulsters, suited to a 
New England November; but, in spite of 
them, the chill air cut to the bone. Up 
along the flooded banks of the Nith, swollen 
with the recent rains, the road ran, through 
grass meadows aud oat-ficlds and occasional 
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and kirk-yard, gradually ascending, till off 

a mile to the right came in sight over a hill 

the tower of Dunscore kirk, kirk of the 

parish in which Craigevputtock is situated. 

Here the road grew narrower and less worn 

by traverse. The vegetation changed. Ont- 

fields were left behind. The grass-fields 
grew smaller and the intervening reaches 

of purple heath grew frequent. Up and 

up, and soon nothing but heath and gorse. 

The grouse, started in coveys again and 

again by the sound of unaccustomed wheels, 

flew across our track. The black-faced 
Highland sheep fedin green spots among 
the heather-bloom and scampered away as 
we drew near. Finally, a stretch of bog 
between hills which, in their dreariness 
(spite of the purple of the upland flower 
which mantled the landscape), reminded 
us of the desolate appearance of the region 
of the ‘‘ Dafiber See” on the way over the 
Gemmi pass in Switzerland, and then the 
gaunt, stuccoed farm-house of Craigen- 
puttock. 

Mr. Froude, with some exaggeration, it 
must be acknowledged, calis it the 
**dreariest spot in the British Isles.” It is 
not quite that; but it is near enough to it to 
satisfy. 

Nor was it the gloom of the day which 
lent melancholy to the place. The sun, 
which had been hidden behind rainy clouds 
almost all the journey, broke out in clear- 
ness before the goal was reached and the 
sky became radiant. Craigenputtock was 
as attractive as everit could possibly be, 
with the full purple of all its hills. 

But what a place to bring the cultivated, 
tender lady of Haddiogton! True the spot 
was the birthplace of John Welsh, her 
physician father. And with true Scottish 
pride in the fifieen hundred acres of ances- 
tral patrimony, only a comparatively few 
of which can possibly be cultivated, be ex- 
pected to make, or at least talked of mak- 
ing it his home after his business life 
should be over. But Jane Welsh knew it 
was not a suitable dwelling place for any 
but the hardiest and least social of woman- 
kind. Bleak and exposed to the full blast 
from the Atlantic, not far away; cold and 
wind-swept, so that no trees will grow but 
those planted and carefully protected in the 
more sheltered nooks; the nearest habita- 
tion a mile away; a grim, solitary abode, 
looking over a vast uodulating sweep of 
bog and bills; purple in August, indeed, 
but almost black from frost in May, itis a 
spot which a prisoner might prefer toa 
granite cell, doubtless, but one from which 
any woman, brought up as Jane Welsh had 
been, might well recoil. 

Hence, she had declined, as has been said, 
tocome here when Carlyle had urged it 
before their marriage. She wrote, in ut- 
most earnestness and truthfulness, remon- 
strating against the idea as intolerable to 
her. 

But here, a little more than a year after 
her marriage, Carlyle, doubtless with her 
consent (his immense self-centered will 
seemed to have her consent, at last, gener- 
ally) brought her. The house was fur- 
nished with the goods of her Haddington 
home, broken up, now the daughter was 
separated from her mother; and here she 
she was destined to live, with brief inter- 
vals of absence, for seven long years, 

The interest of Craigenputtock is in Mrs. 
Carlyle’s association with it. In spite of 
its being equally ber husband’s home and of 
the fact that here he wrote some of the most 
memorable of his earlier works, and that 
here from time to time came visitors of note; 
like Lord Jeffrey and Emerson, and that 
from hence Carlyle’s name began to sound 
over two continents, the charm and interest 
of the spot attaches to the memories of the 
sweet woman transplanted to so uncongen- 
jalan abode and living here so hard, yet 
so loyal and devoted a life. 

One feels a thrill of tenderness as he 
touches the knob of the door which her 
hand so often rested on in entering the 
grim, solid mansion, and in going up the 
stairway and through the rooms, uochanged 
since her father’s and grandfather's day. 
When Carlyle came one change, however, 
was made, A new kitchen, with a smooth 
flagstone floor, was built; and, though a 
kitchen is not generally a very sentiment- 
awakening place, this one surely is. These 
were the flagstones which Jane Welsh 
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- household work, with her own hands, This 


wide fireplace, with its grate for peat fire 

and iis oven, was where she cooked 

Carlyle’s food. 

This room was the place (she tells the 

story herself) where she stayed one night, 

trying to make some bread that wouldn’t 

“sour” on her lord’s stomach, ‘‘till one 

o'clock, then two, then three, till I laid my 

head down on the table and sobbed aloud.” 

“It was then that the idea of Benvenuto 

Cellini sitting up all night watching his 

Perseusin the furnace came to” her, and 

she arose again to her task, and adds: “I 

cannot express what consolation this re- 

mem brance spread over my life during the 

years we lived at that uncongenial place, 

where my two immediate predecessors had 

gone mad and the third had taken to 
drink.” 

In this bleak house, seeing little of her 
husband save at meal-times, Mrs. Carlyle 
lived, studying his comfort and bending all 
thingsto his exactingmoods. Herea feeble 
woman, who ought to have been cosscted 
and loved and sheltered from all rough con- 
tact with life, was substantially broken 
down by toil, loneliness, and unappre- 
ciated sacrifice. 

It makes one shudder to think of the 
frail weman’s eudeavor to get stronger for 
her duties by resorting to filting up a 
“‘shower-bath.” A shower-bath at Craigen- 
puttock !| The idea would be ludicrous if 
not so pathetic. Rest, and sweet words, 
and warmth, and stimulants, not ‘‘ shower- 
baths,” were what was wanted. 


I think the man must be a brute who can 
go through these rooms without feeling a 
pang of inexpressible pain at remem!rance 
of the fair, self-sacrificing, and husband- 
sacrificed invalid, who companioned here 
the seven years of Carlyle’s absorbed and 
self-centered life at this place.” 
**Gey ill to live wi’” was Carlyle, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the mother who 
bore him and who loved him so devotedly. 
And the Craigenputtock to which he had 
insisted on dragging his wife did not seem 
to improve his character as an agreeable 
household associate. Only a few weeks 
after he got fairly settled on the spot he 
writes in bis diary: ‘‘ Finished a paper on 
Burns, Sept. 16th, 1828, at this Devil’s 
Den, Craigenputtock.” It is a pathetic 
word and is like the opening of a view 
down some far-reaching dark avenue of 
experience that Mrs, Carlyle wrote, yeurs 
afterward: “I married for ambition. Car- 
lyle has exceeded all that my wildest hopes 
ever imagined of him, and I am—miserable.” 
Thesun was shiniog cheerily over the 
wind-swept moor when we turned away 
from the lonely town. The kindly woman 
who lives there, discerning our interest in 
the former occupant, had given us a root 
from “‘ Mrs. Carlyle’s rose-bush” and her 
husband a holly stick for acane. The 
property given by Mrs. Carlyle to her hus- 
band was willed by him to Edinburgh 
University, and a nephew of Mr. Carlyle 
holds it as tenant, keeping a family on 
the old place, to take care of the sheep 
which feed on the green spots of the hills. 


Thomas Carlyle sleepsin the graveyard 
at Ecclefechan with his kindred. Jane 
Welsh Carlyle sleeps under the same slab 
with her father, at Haddington. The Had- 
dington people think it was Carlyle’s inten- 
tion to be buried by his wife; but one can- 
not tell what his intentions were. The 
Carlyles were, obviously, a clannish family. 
If Carlyle ever earnestly loved any one, it 
was his own father’s household, He did 
love them and was generous toward them, 
There is no doubt of that. And he sleeps 
with them at the end. 

But Jane Welsh is a hundred miles away. 
Standing, a week after visiting Craigenput- 
tock, beside her grave in the roofless choir 
of the old Abbey Church of the village 
where she lived; and entering the room 
where she first met Carlyle, introduced to 
her by Edward Irving, whom sbe “ pas- 
sionately” loved; and remembering all that 
lay between that room and that grave, 
there seemed to bea pathetic truthfulness 
in the ingcription which her at last awak- 
ened husband wrote above her—that she 
bad seen ‘‘ unusual sorrows”; and a sweet 
vindication of all her worth and nobleness 
in the remorseful declaratiou that, in her 
death, ‘‘the light of his life bad gone out,” 
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COMMUNION QUESTIONINGS. 


BY A BAPTIST MINISTER, 





Mons than twenty years since a Buptist 
minister, the pastor of an important church 
in Boston, became interested in the com- 
munion question. He was the son of Bup- 
tist parents, who, having been trained in 
the Congregational Church, left that de- 
nomination and united with what, in the 
region where they had lived in early life, 
was ‘‘ the sect everywhere spoken against.” 
Their son was taught, what he has 
always believed, that the primitive mode 
of baptism was by immersion, and that 
the only proper subjects of the rite 
are Christian believers who voluntarily 
submit to it as an act of intelligent 
faith. In due time he became a hopeful 
Christian, and, a year or two after his grad- 
uation from college, entered upon a course 
of theological study wt the Newton Institu- 
tion. At the Institution, es a matter of 
course, Baptist sentiments and Baptist 
practices were taught; and when the young 
map begau the discharge of the active 
duties of the Christian ministry he was 
thoroughly grounded in the views of his 
denomination, preached them in public and 
defended them in private. He accepted 
the syllogism: ‘‘ Baptism is a prerequisite 
to the Lord’s Supper. The immersion of a 
believer in water is the only scriptural 
baptism, Therefore, only immersed or bap- 
tized believers are the proper persons to 
come to the Lord’s Supper.” The restricted 
communion views which were generally 
held by his ministering brethren he re 
garded as the only tenable views and he 
clung very tenaciously to them. 

As intimated above, the attention of this 
minister was anew called to the considera- 
tion of this subject. Among other thiogs 
which suggested themselves to him were 
these: It was just as evident from the 
teachings of the New Testament that Bap- 
tism preceded ordination as that it pre- 
ceded the Lord’s Supper, and no man was 
set upert to the sucred office unless be had 
previously been baptized. But he noticed 
that his brethren, as well as himself, recog- 
pwel as regularly ordained Cbristian 
ministers those who had not ‘been baptized 
orimmersed. It puzzled him to observe 
that a brother would invite av unbaptized 
Congregational or Presbyterian or Method- 
ist minister into his pulpitto “ show forth 
the Lord’s death,” by one set of signs—z. e., 
spoken words—and refuse to allow him to 
sit with him, and by another set of sigus— 
t. ¢., the eating of bread and the drinking 
of wine—‘‘ show forth” the same solemu 
transaction. It looked to him like an in- 
¢ sistency to pursue such # course as this, 
Agniv, while admitting that, so far as the 
New Testament threw any light on the 
subject, it seemed to teach that baptixm 
wus the invariable antecedent to the Lord s 
Supper; yet the question might properly 
be usked: Was it a vecessary antecedent? 
The crowing of the cock is the ¢avariab’: 
avtecedent to the rising of the sun; but it 
is not the necessary antecedent—that is to 
say, the sun is not dependent for its rising 
on the crowing of the cock. The applica 
tion of flame to the wick of a candle is both 
the tuvariable and the necessary ante 
cedent to its being lighted. Now, in 
this sense, the query rose: Is baptism a 


necessary antecedent to the Lord's 
Supper? There certainly seemed nothing 


in the nature of things to make it so, and, if 
it were so, the order must have been 
definitely fixed by express statute from the 
Head of the Church, The perplexed minis- 
ter asked himself: Is there any such statute 
laid down? If the Eunuch, immediately 
after the confession of bis faith in Christ, 
had chanced to enter some ‘‘ upper cham- 
ber” where the Lord’s disciples were ccle- 
brating the dying love of their Redeemer, 
would it have been a particularly disorder- 
ly or criminal thing for him to have sat 
with them and partaken of the sacred feast, 
although be had not «8 yet been baptized? 
Again, this minister regurded the com 
munion from its spiritual pointof view, It 
certainly was something more thun an act to 
be performed as a sort of compliment to the 
rite of baptism. It wasanindependentact, 
having no relation whatever to baptism, If 
properly observed, the communicant had 
all reason to expect that, under the influ 
ence of the workings of the Holy Spirit, 














his sense of entire dependence on the sac- 
tificial work of his Lord would be revived 
and strengthened, and that Christ would 
manifest himself unto him as he never did 
tothe world. If the relation of the two 
ordinances were organic and necessary, 
then the spiritual end contemplated would 
not be attained and the unimmersed par- 
ticipant would not obtain the desired 
blessing. But, so far as the min- 
ister could learn, his beloved brethren 
and sisters of other than Buptist 
churches found great spiritual enjoyment 
avd profit in partaking of the symbols 
which so strikingly spoke to them of the 
sufferings and death of their dear Lord and 
Master. It was matter of surprise to him 
that, if he who is ‘‘Kingin Zion” laid so 
much stress on preserving a fixed order in 
the observance of the ordinances, be should 
so richly bless those who had not observed 
that order. 

Once more it came to this minister's 
mind very vividly that the ablest, most de- 
vout, and most useful Baptist ministers in 
England neither believed in nor practiced 
restricted communion. Surely, they must 
be influenced by what they regarded as good 
and valid reasons for pursuing the course 
which they had tuken. To anticipate a 
little, some time after the period to which 
allusion is now made, the report was cireu- 
lated in various ways through this country 
that open communion sentiments were 
proving the death of the English Baptist 
Church. This minister of whom we are 
speaking had been in England and had 
for.ned the personal acquaintance of Mr. 
Spurgeon. He took the liberty to write 
to him and ask him if this statement was 
really true. An extract or two from his 
reply may not be out of place. 

‘One thing is beyond all dispute—viz., 
that where open communion has been 
adopted, it las been like life from the 
dead to many old and decaying ivter- 
ests, and in no case has its adoption re- 
tarded the growth of the Church, except 
where strict brethren have seceded 
and made themselves into parties. Our 
largest, most wealthy, most intelligent, 
und most growing churches everywhere, 
except in Yorkshire, are all open commun- 
ion; indecd, strict communion is almost ex- 
tinctam »og us, except iu certain districts. 
The assertions which you allude to are base- 
less and the small show of statistics taken 
years ago and in a certain limited aren goes 
for nothing. Ask any man who knows 
England, and he will tell you that the 
practice of open communion has been the 
sign of growth among us aud bas always 
followed at the heels of enlightenment.” 

Toreturn, Our perplexed minister learoed 
such facts as these. The oldest son of the 
revered and honored Dr. Daniel Sharp told 
him that his father, long before his decense, 
did not hold to close communion, and 
that, if he were to begin his minisiry over 
again, he would tuke and maintain the 
English side of the question. Many and 
protracted conversations with Dr. Baron 
Stow revealed that be was inclined to adopt 
the views of Dr. Sharp. Nobody who 
was intimately acquainted with the late 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Neale had any doubt as to 
the position he took. Wha! this position 
was is thus set forth in a letter toa minis- 
tering friend. 

‘**Astothe communion question let me 
say the outcry in the newspapers aud the 
resolutions of associations and conventions 
Ilook apon with no favor whatever. It 
seems to me foolish and wrong. ButI am 
perfectly sure truth will be the gainer, 
The Baptist people will be led to look at 
this subject for themselves, and when they 
do they will see that there is nothing in 
the teachings of Christ and his apostles 
that either directly or indirectly forbids a 
Christian from partaking of the sym)ols of 
the broken body and the blood of his 
Master with a fellow-Christian, whenever 
und wherever he muy chose to do so, even 
though that fellow-Christian may have hon- 
estly wrong views on the subject of baptism. 
This sentiment is deeply engraven ov my 
intellect and heart.” 

Expressions of honest indignation against 
certain brethren, who had not the. courage 
of their convictions, need not be quoted. 

Can it be wondered at thatthe minister 
of whom we are speaking, surrounded by 





all the influences to which reference bas 
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been made and with the knowledge of the 
facts referred to, should find himself in 
perplexity and doubt? Under these cir- 
cumstances he decided to write to his old 
friend and teacher, and one to whom for a 
year he had stood in the relation of pastor, 
Dr. Francis Wayland, president of Brown 
University. For his judgment he had the 
highest respect and in his opinions he 
placed the most implicit confidence. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to him. What his 
apswer was, as well as other matters con- 
nected with this subject, will be reserved 
for another communication. 





LIBER AMORIS. 





THE ROOF-TREES. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





UNDER my roof-tree 
You never have been; 
Or seen if its branches 
Are blasted or green. 
You know me, a poet, 
As poets now go; 
But the man here within me 
You never will know. 


Unéer your roof-tree 
I never have been ; 
But I feel, since you sing there, 
The branches are green. 
I know you as poet, 
For God made you s0; 
But the woman within you 
I never shall know. 


Under our roof-trees 
Of palm ard of pine 

Two spirits are dwelling: 
The dark one is mine! 

The bell tolls for midnight: 
In slumber you lie; 

I yearn for you, call you; 
You never reply. 

New York Ciry. 





ELIZABETH FRY IN AN ANDOVER 
PULPIT. 





BY MRS. 8. 8. ROBBINS. 


YEARS ago there was a sensation pro- 
duced in quiet Andover by the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Fry wished to come and 
preach in the chapel pulpit. 

Mrs. Fry’s character had preceded her. 
With this even Paul could have found 
little fault, for she was.‘‘ well reported ef 
for good works.” She had ‘‘ brought up 
children,” she bad ‘‘lodged strangers,” 
sbe had ‘‘ washed the saints’ feet,” she 
had relieved the afflicted, she had, in- 
deed, most nobly followed every “good 
work.” But to speak in that hallowed 
white pulpit, to pray over those faded, 
red pulpit cushions, to open the leaves 
of that well-worn, time-honored, Spirit- 
blessed Iloly Bible, to read from that 
purple-bound, gilt-edged ‘‘Psalms and 
Select Hymns”"—how could such a possibil- 
ity have evtered even a Quaker woman's 
brain. Could it be that the Bible of her sect 
was unlike that of the Congregationalists? 
Was there omitted from its sacred pages 
that Paul “suffered not a woman to teach,” 
or did Mrs. Fry, with the accepted weak- 
ness of her sex, take refuge from this posi- 
tive command in the quibble that Paul 
really gave her liberty when he wrote: 
‘*But every woman that prayeth with her 
head uncovered dishonoreth her head”? 
Did she not cover hers with the daintiest 
and prettiest of all Quaker conceits? 

In vain, Elizabeth Fry! The Pope of 
Rome, Confucius, Mohammed, even Luci- 
fer, son of the morning, might have been 
allowed a hearing; buta woman, never/ 

The request was politely declined and the 
matter considered settled. But, no. Eliza- 
beth Fry had opened too many other prison 
doors and kuocked off too many other 
strong fetters to be thus deterred. To An- 
dover she came and a little woman,in a 
simple gray dress, with the sweetest and 
gentlest of faces looking out from under 
the deep lace frill, within the straight, 
gray bonnet, knocked timidly at a profess 
or’s door, and, admitted, timidly repeated 
her request, 

“No, no, no/” the Professor reiterated, 
with an astonished, shamefaced persist- 
ency. 

** Thee will not allow me, then?” meekly 
responded his visitor, ‘‘But the Spirit 


moves me, and I must obvy itscall. Lf not 
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in thy pulpit, God has others here. I will 
hope for greater courtesy elst where.” 

‘Notion Andover, Madam,” responded 
the Professor, with his most stately and re- 
spectful bow. ‘“‘ We are a very consery- 
ative people here and follow the commands 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles.” 

“* Thou doest well,” said the little woman, 
with a sudden flash of her pale blue eye, 
“There is po safer or wiser leader; yet | 
shal] utter what the Spirit Lids mein an 
Andover pulpit. Good-morning to thee, 
Leonard Woods !” 

Probably the grave man drew a breath of 
greater relief than be had felt for years, 
when he saw that demure woman go down 
the long plank walk leading from his door 
and close the gate hehiod her. 

A singular epparation this to make its 
appearance on Andover Hill! Yet, that 
she had a claim not only upon his admira- 
tion, but also upon his respect, no one 
would have been more ready to grant than 
Dr. Woods. To almost avy other request 
but for the occupancy of that pulpit he 
would have given a glad consent. 

The Old South followed the Chapel lead, 
and said : ‘‘ No, no, Mrs. Fry; we admire 
and respect you above most other women ; 
for‘I wasan hungered and ye gave me 
meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me diink, 
1 was a stranger and ye took me in, naked 
and ye clothed me, I was sick und ye vis- 
ited me, I was in prison and ye camc unto 
me’; but we pray you, depart from us. We 
cannot, indeed, we cannot take you ip!” 

Half way between the hill and the vil- 
lage, on the right hand side of the road as 
you go to the village, there stood in oid 
times a plain edifice, known as the Method. 
ist church. It was withouta steeple and 
had pothing to distinguish it from the 
Commons’ barn, but a long, broad flight of 
wovden steps and long, rather broad 
windows. It opencd its doors hospiiably 
to this strange comer and seot word rapidly 
around the stattled town that Mrs. Fry 
was actually to prench from its pulpit, that 
evening, at seven o’clock. 

It must be remembered that for a woman 
to preach was theo avery unusual occur- 
rence. If such an event bad ever taken 
place befoie, it was under circumstances 
that admitted but a smal! assembling, not, 
as this purported to be, “ for asolemn word 
of testimony.” 

And now, in every house, far »nd near 
serious questions were agitated. What 
was to he done? Wasit allowable, was it 
Christian if one should go to that Methodist 
church to hear that celebrated, good 
Quaker lady, Elizabeth Fiy? What would 
Mrs. Grundy say? What would Mrs. 
Grundy do? 

One portion of that community cared as 
little as they knew sbout Mrs. Giundy, and 
that was the children of the families on the 
Hill. Little mattered it tous what she said; 
little, mattered it to us what that august 
Semioary faculty bad decided; a woman 
wasto preach in a pulpit, and deterred trom 
secing her, deterred from hearing her not 
we, if we knew ourselves. Should we be 
allowed to go if weasked leave? If not, 
why, then. But suppose we did not ask 
and werc not prohibited? Clearly, a safer 
and more direct way; better by all means 
take it, and take it we did. All through 
the afternoon at school the teacher, had 
she the least suspicion of our intention, 
might easily bave detected it, from our 
half-learned lessons, the little three 
cornered bits of paper that passed among 
us, and our occasional whispers; but the 
possibility never occurred to her, so we 
were at liberty, as soon as the amen of her 
prayer was ultered, to rush out of the 
room and make an appointment for meet- 
ing and going together to the Methodist 
church. 

At our tea-table that night the great 
event was warmly discussed, my father 
[Moses Stuart.—Ed.] bursting ivto many 
bearty laughs as he repeated ‘‘ Brother 
Woods’s” account of his interview with 
Mrs. Fry, and commented upon the result. 
Had we then and there expressed to him 
our wish to be present at the meeting, I 
I have no doubt he would have given his 
amused conseol; but of this we were not 
sure enough to run the risk, so we kepta 
wise silence and waited until be bad begun 
his usual evening employments before we 
ventured forth. Not # word of our inien- 
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tion bad we dared to utler even to our in- 
dulgent mother; but, band in hand, my 
ister and myself crept soft\y down the 
steps of our back door and started for the 
meeting. It wasacrisp Fall night. Never 
bad the stars looked so big, so bright, and 
go rendy to tell tales, so unusually watch- 
ful and almost reproving asthen. We fal- 
tered at the gale, half resolved to turn 
back, but only half; an engagement made 
was to be kept, and the woman preacher! 

When we reached the place appointed 
for meeting our schoolmates, there were not 
half the promised number present. Where 
were they? Had they told? and, if so; what? 
We were a silent and faint-hearted little 
group of girls,that, after much consultation, 
decided to go on avd brave the worst; but, 
as wecame vear the church, front doors 
and side doors opened to allow most unex- 
pected persons to pass through and, much 
to our comfort, there was soon no denying 
the prospect of a respectable, perhaps 
rather choice audience. 

The audience-room of this Methodist 
church was one of the glcomiest of rooms. 
It was as barn-likein its interior as in its 
exterior. Bare white wall, uncushioned 
wooden seats, carpetiess floors, and oil 
lamps, only equaled in their dimness by 
the tallow dips which darkened, rather than 
lightened, the Seminary chapel. We crept 
softly in, took our seats almost stealthily, 
wholly apologetically ; and, soon after, those 
around us began to fill, until there was not 
an empty one to be seen. Our courage 
arose perceptubly as we found many of the 
grave élite bearing us company. The blame 
of our offense, if blame there was, would 
be shared by other and broader shoulders. 
No further occasion for a misgiving. 

Just on the stroke of seven, up the broad 
aisle glided, softly, not even a rustle from 
her heavy silk dress, Elizabeth Fry. Quiet- 
ly mounting the pulpit stairs, standing for 
a moment looking over her audience, 
she showed us a small, delicate woman, 
dressed in a style wholly unique. It was 
the fashion then to wear large sleeves, in- 


flated nt the top, uggil they*were like pre- 
postcrous wiugs; but che lookéa acif she 


were encased in asuitof gray armor. Nota 
fold or wrinkle in the tight-fitting waist, in 
the shapely coat-sleeve, in the scant, cling- 
ing skirt. Inthe dim light it was asif a 
picture oran old statue had been endowed 
with life and taken its place behind the tall 
wooden pulpit. A large white lace handker- 
chief wus crossed over her tranquil bosom, 
adding to the picturesqueness. Not an 
ornament of any kind, but that of a meck 
aod gentle spirit, wore she; and the meek- 
ness and the gentleness, Jooking out from 
under the plain gray Lounet, went straight 
to the heart of every one of us children, as 
we gazed up upon her in open-mouthed 
wonder, 

I cannot recall that she prayed, or read a 
hymn or a passage from the Bible. She 
kneeled behind the pulpit, her face be- 
tween ber hands, which rested on the pul- 
pit cushion for a long time, during which, 
irreverent little titters went round among 
our group; then, rising slowly, she broke 
outiu aloud, shrill, quavering voice into 
these words: 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of map 
the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” On the theme of 
Heaven and what was necessary to fit us 
for it she spoke for an hour. 

L have not the least idea of the sermon 
as a literary or religious performance. 
Judged by the strict rules of sermonizing 
which belonged to Andover Seminary, it 
would probably have been thought an utter 
failure. All the impression left upon me 
is of one prolonged, monotonous squeal, 
so painful to hear then, so painful to re 
member now, that it is an act of martyr- 
dom to listen to a woman speak upou the 
stage. 

[ remember a criticism which I heard as 
we were pushing our way out through the 
crowded hall: 

‘Nothing bad in that,” said a lady, ina 
soft undertone, 

“And nothing good,” was the conclu- 
sive reply. 

The next morning the clerical autbori- 
ties, listening to reports of the evening per- 
formance, shook their wise heuds and. 
smiled, af 





*« After all, Paul was rather sapient for 
his times,” remarked my father, looking at 
us with a face full of mirth. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass, 





LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


To THE Epiror or Tuk INDEPENDENT: 


SmNcE my last Jetter events have crowded 
thick and fast upon us. ‘The past few weeks 
could truthfully be called the reporter’s 
harvest, and with a feeling of ‘‘ where shall 
I begin” I pause. Shall events be chroni- 
cled chronologically or in the order of their 
importance? 

Perhaps, as most Americans love the hero, 
be he robber or saint, it might not be amiss 
to begin as follows: ‘* The last of the ban- 
ditz, Thrilliog and graphic details of the 
surrender of the robber chieftain. The 
romaotic close of the career of Frank 
James.” But, as your valuable paper is 
not addicted to head lines and as there may 
be some doubt whether the ‘‘last of the 
bandits” has thrown up the sponge, and as 
it is questioned whether the bandit or the 
state has surrendered, and as your corrc- 
spondent is not equal to the task of paint- 
ing the gorgeousness of the native noble- 
ness of the ‘‘ returned prodigal,’’ your read- 
ers must be satisfied with a plain statement 
of facts. 

Frank James, brother and companion in 
iniquity of the late lamented Jesse, and 
joint participator in most of the latter’s 
villainies, wearied with the struggle with 
society and broken down iv bealth, with a 
price upon his head and suspicious of the 
world since the treacherous death of his 
brother, in a long letter to Governor Crit- 
tenden offered to surrender ‘‘on condi- 
tions.” The Governor, iv reply, made vo 
promises of pardon; but assured bim of a 
fair trial and the protection of the law, if 
he yielded himself a prisoner. Frank, find- 
ing he could do no better, yielded himself, 
and a few days since, witb a friend, quietly 
walked into the Governor's office, where 
that official, with other dignitaries, awaited 
him, aud, unbuckling his belt, placed it, 
with its death-dealinug pistols. into the bands 
of the Governor and acknowledged himself 


a prisoner. After some conversation, the 
bandit returned to his hotel, where he held a 
levee, and many curiosity seekers crowded 
to shake him by the hand. Pages of special 
telegrams filled the papers for days, giving 
details of his crimes, his letters, his surren. 
der, his triumphal journey to Kansas City 
from the Capital, when thousands flocked 
to see him on his way, and bis final incar- 
ceration in jail, where be now resis, awaiting 
trial on an indictment for participating iu 
the Blue Cut train robbery. Of course, he 
will prove an alibi in that case, and, as most 
of his other crimes are either barred by 
limitation or the witnesses, poor fellows, 
are beyond the reach of earthly courts, he 
will probably not be convicted in this state. 
If otner states should demand him, for 
crimes within their jurisdiction, it rests 
within the discretion of Gov. Crittenden 
whether he will surrender him, and it is 
altogether likely that the fatted calf will be 
killed and a rivg be put upon the fiuger of 
the erring son and he be restored to society. 
The sentimental gush of a certain class of 
newspapers and people in the state over 
the duty of forgiveness aud the nobleness 
of this robber leads oue of our papers to 
observe: 

‘*We kuow that no community should 
be held responsible for the mawkish 
sympathy which some cravky people will 
show for the worst of criminals every- 
where. But this grand rally about the 
person of Frank James is without a prece- 
deut or a parallel in avy civilized land, and 
nothing but his conviction and execution 
can wipe out the shame of it or end the 
damage which the cureer of his gang has 
inflicted on the state.” 

Apart from this exhibition, the surrender 
of Frank James is a great blessing to Mis- 
souri, as it breaks up the best organized 
and most daring band of freebooters of 
this century, and Gov. Critteuden and the 
officers assisting him in this good work are 
entitled to credit for its consummation. 
Let us await future events. 

A few days ago the National Liberal 
League, a delegate convention of infidels, 
held its avnual meeting here. Quite a 
vumber of Junatic ‘ philosophers,” from 


different states, assembled aud regaled each 


other with stale invectives and worn-out 





denunciations against the Bible, Christian- 
ity, and religion; asserted the great inde- 
pendence of thought and the vast progress- 
ivepvess possessed by themselves; and sought 
to perpetuate their folly by resolving to 
abolish the birth of Christ as an erain the 
history ofthe world and Anno Domini from 
ourchronology. After much tribulation, 
they evolved from their intellectual con- 
sciousness that the ‘day of days” should 
be some day, not exactly known, in the 
year 1600, when, they say, some poor, de- 
luded infidel, named Bruno, was executed 
for his infidelity, and that, hereafter, all 
time should relate to that important event 
So, hereafter, Mr. Edltor, if you should see 
a letter dated ‘*E. M. 282,” instead of 
A. D. 1882, don’t understand it to mean 
** Egotistical Monkeys,” ‘‘ Evergreen Mud- 
dieheads,” or ‘‘ Emigrating Mendicants,” 
but that the mystical letters stand for the 
“ Era of Man.” Younow kuow why the 
comet burst. 

The grand Fair week has just passed and 
St. Louis is pretty proud of it. Our Fair 
is not simply a large local exhibition, but 
partakes of a semi-national character. Ex- 
hibits from nearly every state west of the 
Alleghenics and from several east thereof 
were to be seen. The magnificent display 
of road and draft horses, milch and beef 
cattle, fine wool sheep, swine of all kinds, 
domestic fowls, textile fabrics, mechanical 
implements, and Jate inventions, together 
with the beautiful grounds, caged animals 
of all kinds, alligators, sea lions, etc., etc., 
were sufficiently interestivg to repay the 
thousands of people who lent their pres- 
ence to enliven the scene. A stranger, 
even from New York, would have won- 
dered where all the people came from. 
The railroads braught into the city during 
the week 135,000 people and it was stated 
that over 100,000 visitors were on the 
grounds on “ Big Thursday.” 

One of the established features of the 
Fair is the night procession of the Veiled 
Prophets through the principal streets of 
the city. These mysterious beings are sup- 
posed to be in some way connected with 
we merchants of St. Bovis and usually 


wind up their pageant ina weird dance at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, which is always 
crowded with the beauty, fashion, wealth, 
and elegance of the city on that occasion. 
This year the enterprising citizens, in 
honor of their mystic visitors, determined 
to illuminate the streets along which the 
procession passed, Large sums of money 
were expended and many miles of gas 
pipe, with thousands of burners, were 
erected in artistic manner, to beautify the 
scene. The pipes were combined into all 
sorts of designs, inscriptions, arches, 
squares, temples, crosses, and _ varied 
figures. Thousands of gas-burners, with 
red, white, and blue globes, were inserted 
in the pipes, and every few feet tall 
‘*trees,” with like globes, were placed. 
For squares the pipes extended in quadru- 
ple arches clear across the street, and then 
again in long rows of arches and other de- 
signs on both sides of the thoroughfare. 
Flags, buntings, Veiled Prophet banners 
decorated all the houses from rovf to 
foundation. Fancy all these burners lighted 
and casting their varied colored rays over 
the surroundings. Picture to yourself hun- 
dreds of electric lights, with their glitter- 
ing brilliavey illuminating the fluttering 
flags and detorations on the buildings. 
Then imagine, if you can, two hundred 
and fifty thousand people on the sidewalks, 
in the streets, and on the roofs, and in the 
windows of the buildings, gazing with ad- 
miration at the spectacle or jostling each 
otherin dense crowds, in hurrying to see 
some new attraction. Add to this a pro- 
cession of moving tablexux, representing 
the different nations of the world, in appro- 
priate costumes, on the most elaborately 
designed floats, each drawn by six horses, 
iu many-colored trappings, and each horse 
led by a Turkish groom, preceded by a 
guard of honor, dressed in the most fan- 
tastic garments, and accompanied by brass 
bands, huge reflecting torches of red, blue, 
green, and white lights, and the air filled 
with rockets, Roman candles, balloons, 
bombs of colored fire, aud Bengal lights, 
and the procession more thav a mile iu 
length, aud you have some idea of the re- 
ception St. Louis guve to the Veiled 
Prophets of Khorassau. The wildest 
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dreams of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” were 
realized and the imagination of the poct’s 
brain materialized. Visitors who had wit- 
pessed illumivations in Rome, Paris, and 
other continental cities, as well as similar 
displays in our own country, pronounced it 
unsurpassed in benuty and effect, and St. 
Louis is happy. Come and see us next 
year, Mr, Editor, and bring all your renders 
with you. I know it is a host; but we'll 
‘*take ’em in.” 

The Missouri Synod of the Preshyterian 
Church, North, recently closed its annual 
mecting in the city, and during its session 
celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary. 
Historical papers, giving the early history, 
growth, division, and reunions of the body, 
were read and reminiscences of the pioneeft 
days by ministers who had spent 40 or 50 
years or more in the work in thisstate, were 
both thrilling and interesting. The reports 
showed a most cheering increase in 
strength, numerical and financial, during 
the last year and the spiritual condition 
of the churches was reported to be very 
encouraging. Strong iesolutions on the 
temperance question were adopted and the 
Synod adjourned the meeting feeling that 
they had celebrated their anniversary in an 
enjoyable manner, which would be long 
remembered in the history of the Church. 

The whole city has been recently shocked 
by the tragical death of ove of our most 
promivent lawyers and public men by vio- 
lence. The Post-Dispatch, wn evening paper, 
of independent Democratic principles, has 
for a long time been the sewer for seus- 
atioval scaudals, abusive attacks upov 
the reputations of public men and 
private individuals, It has unearthed 
and . exposed public evils, such as 
gainbliug, dance houses, insurance frauds, 
apd so far has, no doubt, done good; 
but its denunciations have not been 
confined to righting wrongs of a public 
character. It has indulged in reckless pub- 
lications against individuals, family aud 
private relations, and has become noted for 
its vindictiveness and sensationalism. As 
the editors are men of ability, the paper 
has a wide circulation and is a payivg ia- 
stitution. 

Col. A. W. Slayback, who is the law- 
paitver of Hon. James O. Broadhead, the 
Democratic nominee for Congress in the 
Ninth District, was av impulsive and free- 
spoken man and a great champion of his 
partver. Recevtly he was reported to have 
mude a speech, in which he denounced the 
** Post-Dispatch as a blackmailing Ishmael- 
ite and uowortby of notice,” in reply to 
its bitter attacks onthe character of Col. 
Broadhead and to some strictures previous- 
ly reflecting on himself. The paper retali- 
ated by republishing a most abusive letter 
from a lawyer here, denouncing Col. Slay- 
back as a coward and poltroon, Slayback, 
in company with a fricud, went to the 
newspaper office, for retraction, and was 
shot and instantly killed by John A. Cock- 
erill, the editor of the paper. There are 
conflicting reports as to whether Col. Slay- 
back was armed or not; his accompany- 
ing friend saying he saw no weapon in his 
possession, the friends of Cockerill and 
Cockerill himself claiming that Slayback 
had covered him with a revolver and that 
the shooting was In seM-defense. Cocker- 
ill surrendered, and was taken to jail and 
afterward bailed out. Slayback leaves a 
large family, and, owing to his prominence 
and great popularity, the manner of his 
death, and the general estimation in which 
the paper is held, the most intense excite- 
ment existed. It was only by the activity 
of the police that open violence against the 
paper was restrained and the vast con- 
course of people who attended the funeral 
was a public demonstration against ‘‘ person- 
al journalism,” This is the legitimate result 
of the unbridled license of the press and it 
is tc be hoped some effcctive measures can 
be tuken by law to prevent the ever-in- 
creasing scundalizing tevdencies of a cer- 
tain class of newspapers. Proper criticism 
of public men and their records is not only 
legitimate, but a check ofttimes on public 
abyses; but this libeling private character 
and filling the columns of our papers with 
personal abuse and low Billingsgate is an 
evil which demands redress, and, upless it 
is curbed in some way, more violence m.y 
be expected. Ip this instance public sym- 
pathy is most certainly with the dead mar 
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though all acknowledge the folly of his 
course in going to the newspaper office at 
all, avd, if it should be proved that he 
made the first attack with a deadly weapon, 
the plea of self-defense is legally good. 
God grant that the time may soon come 
when such events will not be chronicled, 
and that ‘‘peace on earth to men of good 
wiil” be realized, HawkKEYE. 





TAKE? 


BY PROF. C. G. FAIRCHILD. 








A masonrry and perhaps a large major- 
ity of the thoughtful Christian men of our 
land, especially about our large cities, are 
of the conviction that universal suffrage is 
a mistake, They look upon this mistake, 
however, as irretrievable and adjust them- 
selves to the situation, voting and taking 
some pait in the political canvass; and 
they rarely think that this conviction injures 
their own faithfulness or value as citizens. 
But who of them would want as minister or 
deacon of a church a man who, at the bot- 
tom, had no faith that the church was an 


institution of God for uplifting humanity ? 
The want of enthusiasm and half-hearted- 
ness necessary to those who simply accept 


**the situation ” make up the heaviest load 
under which universal suffrage staggers. 

It is not our theory that every man, or 
woman either, above twenty-ouve years of 
age, has an inherent right to elaim a ballot. 
That government has the divine right to 
exist, which best secures the ends of gov- 
ernment. Despotic France, with its pro- 
tection of life and property and its devel- 
opment of resources, had a better claim to 
existence than Republican France of 1789, 
with ber hands reeking in blood and her 
starving childreu clamoring about her 
empty bakeries, 

Not would we shut our eyes to the enor- 
mity of the dangers that threaten us. 
But would the restriction of the ballot cure 
these evils? Corrupt men owe their eleva- 
tion to office not more to degraded iguor- 
ance, on the one hand, than to careless in- 
difference, on the other. ‘Tweed, with years 
of experience and trained accomplices and 
an abundance of money, thoroughly en- 
trenched himself. It took, however, but 
one stroke of that power which, ordinarily, 
Is so fearful of an ignorant ballot, to 
dislodge him forever. The case is typical. 
No one for a moment supposes that the 
virtue and intelligence of this nation would 
not control it, if the steady and persistent 
effort were put forth that the common 
country bas aright to ask of every citizen. 
What we really ueedis to frighten these peo- 
ple a little more, rather thau to soothe them 
into permanent ivaction. In the history of 
all vations wealth and intelligence have 
been too secure of their power for theirown 
good or the good of the people under their 
control. Had some absolute necessity forced 
them to give due attention to the ignorance 
beneath them, we should not be compelled 
to-day to dig out their works of art from 
beneath their ruived palaces. Our own 
loved laud will repeat this history with 
unerriug certainty if we permit a wide- 
spread ignorauce, with its festering vicious- 
ness to exist. But with universal suffrage 
this deadly corruption is not left to work 
out its destruction in the old insidious and 
deceitful way. This loathsome peril the 
ballot periodically unvails before us. If, 
during elections, we shudder at the revela- 
tion, we may be sure that we have just 
cause for alarm; but the ballot is responsi- 
ble for the alarm, pot for the cause of it. 
Perhaps it more often pacifies and steadies 
these ignoraut multitudes than it becémes 
in their bands an instrument for evil. In 
any case, the intelligent mau, waiting iv 
line to deposit his vote, sees and feels the 
fucts before and behind him. The instinct 
of self-preservatiou is aroused; and, to our 
same as Christians and studeuts of his- 

ery, ii must be said that nothing else at 


present isso effective in briugiug the forces 
of intelligence to bear upou the dangerous 
ignorance of the day. 


But from the Christian patriot universal 
suffrage hus a right to claim for itself a 
hearty enthusiasm. As bas just been, 
stated, it enforces by the spur of self-pres- 
ervation that sacrifice and effort iu bebalf 
of humanity which it is the purpose of 





Christianity to secure through its sunctions 
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aud motives. It dues its work roughly, as 
does the glacier that tears down the moun- 
tain side; but, like the more peaceful culture 
that follows, it has for its purpose a fruitful 
prosperity. Universal suffrage, like Chris- 
tiunity, yokes together the extremes of so- 
ciety to secure the common good. Incon- 
gruous asthis yoking often seems, it is still 
God’s way, as revealed in Christ Jesus. 
In the next place, it is a problem laid upon 
this nation, under the providence of God. lt 
was not undertaken rasbly and wildly, as in 
the French Revolution. It seems feasible to 
all under the circumstances that surrounded 
our forefathers and the course of the chil- 
dren has for the most part been inevitable. 
This problem bas been laid upon a young 
and vigorous aod uptrammeled pation by 
God’s haud, and why cannot we have 
faith that the God of nations will be with 
us? We have corruption, but not more 
than a nation of our age and temperament 
should expect. It comes from sources 
deeper than politics. lf we bave had our 
political Tweeds, we have had also our 
unpolitical Jim Fisks. Morrissey in Con- 
gress is a conspicuous disgrace; but out of 
Congress he is more corrupting and dan- 
gerous, Aside from our Civil War, what 
government has carried itself more stead. 
ily? Right upon our tremendous conflict 
we saw our trusted President assassinated, 
with not a quiver save of profoundest sor- 
row; but if the Prince of Wales, who does 
not now and probably never will exercise 
apy marked political power, were to die 
to-morrow, all Evgland would be filled 
with avxiety and solicitude. Our Civ- 
il War was no ordinary disturbance. 
It was the clash of two contending 
civilizations. The old civilization, with 
its theory of culture for the few and work 
for the many, gathering itself about slav- 
ery and feeding upon it, raised its head, at 
last, and struck its venomed teeth into the 
new civilization, as typified by universal 
suffrage. The smoke of this war is fast 
clearing away, but the ballot presses us 
steadily on to the remainder of the conflict. 
With so many victories behind us, with 
nothing insurmountable in the immediete 
future, and with the God of nations as our 
leader, why should we be hesitant and 
timid? Surely, no ancient propbet, no 
Lutber of Medieval Reformation, no one 
of the Fathers of 1776 had such solid ground 
for faith as has the Christian patriot of 
to-day. 

OpzaLin, O. 
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AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
E.izaBets Scott (c. 1708—1776).—I. 














BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





SoMEWHAT more than two years ago I men- 
tioned the discovery by Mr. W. T. Brooke, the 
London bymouologist, of a partial manuscript 
of bymns and poems by this lady, of whom 
almost notbing, beyond her name and ber 
hymns, bad been previously known. The MS. 
set forth that she had married ‘‘ Mr. Williams, 
of New Englaad, 27th January, 1750—1,” and 
“left Norwich for New England Feb. 26th, 
1751.’’ The ventilation of the matter ip these 
columns called out abundant information 
from descendants of her distinguished hus- 
band, which appeared at different times in 
Tas INDEPENDENT, showing her in ber habit 
as she lived; so that ‘‘E. Scott’? can never 
again bea mere meaningless label to certain 
familiar sacred lyrics. But her complete po- 
etical MS., which was known to bave been in 
existence at no very distant date, had disap- 
peared, and for some time all efforts to trace 
it were vain. The precious relic has, at 
length, been found, peacefully reposing in no 
private attic, but in the library of Yale Col- 
lege; and, through the great kindness of a 
Connecticut lady (to whom liberal acknowl 
edgements of other favors were due two years 
ago), a full and beautiful copy, verbatim et lid- 
eratim, and preserving even the dubious 
punctuation of the original, lies before me. If 
there is pow no serious gap in our knowledge 
of this topic and if materials will be hereafter 
accessible to meet any curiosity regarding it, 
the thanks of those concerned belong mainly 
to Mrs. McLean, of Wethersfield, who lives iu 
the old Williams mansion, bard by the church- 
yard which contains the grave of the poetess. 

The M8. has 145 pages of verse (24 lines to 
the page, barring titles and breaks) and four 
pages of dedication ‘To my much Rever’d, 
much Lov’d Father.” This is dated 1740, 
eleven years before ber marriage and emigra- 
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tion and thirteen years before the first known 
appearance of anything of hers in print. It 
isa pity that we cannot tell certainly what 
proportion of the pieces this date 1740 covers. 
It cannot include them all; for on page 129 is 
one headed ‘‘ The Happy Union; or, Religion 
ye only Sure and Lasting Cement.” This evi- 
dently celebrates her relation to Col. Williams, 
and is signed ‘‘N. Eng.”—New England, of 
course. The pieces are not in chronologic 
order; for after this comes one written on 
“ Returning from a View of Ld. Orford’s Mag- 
nificent Seat.’’ Nor is there any sign of a date 
about the volume, except at the beginning; 
but it seems probable that most of ber hymns 
were written before her fatber’s death, in 
1746, as she says in the dedication: 
“Your Desire (ever a Law to me) di- 
rected my Thoughts into this Channel; 
and your kind aud candid Acceptance of 
my poor Performances was my Continual 
Incouragement to proceed in this Imploy.” 
‘Three of the four quarto volumes of her volu- 
minous correspondence have lately been un- 
earthed and may possibly cast some ligbt on 
this point. Till then I must think that the 
great majority of her lyrics were written prior 
to 1746, though no definite date can be 
assigned to any one of them till considerably 
later. Mr. Brooke’s MS. (1751) contains only 
one ortwoof the best known; and none of 
them seem to have been printed till 1763, when 
a few (according to Josiah Miller) appeared, 
as did the Dedication to ber father, in Dr. 
Dodd’s “‘ Christian Magazine.’’ But Miss Scott 
was certainly a predecessor—not, as might 
appear, an imitator—of Anne Steele, to whose 
hymns ber own are similar and not greatly in- 
ferior. Her talent was of that ‘fair to mid- 
dling ” kind which the last century produced 
ip suchabundance. The world will not have 
lost very much when everything she wrote 
shall be forgotten—indeed, little of hers is ex- 
tensively used now; but a generation ago it 
was different. ‘Church Psalmody,” 1831, 
contained pine of her hymns ; the Presbyterian 
“‘Psalais and Hymne,” 1843, five; the Baptist 
** Pealmist,”’ 1843, eight; the Dutch Reformed 
‘Ps alms and Hymns,” 1847, six ; and the Con- 
necticut Congregational Collection of 1845 no 
less than eleven. Passing to collections now 
in use, the Reformed ** Hymns of the Church,” 
the ‘Presbyterian Hymnal,” the “Hymnal of 
the Presbyterian Church,” Dr. Robinson’s 
“Songs for the Sanctuary,” the ‘ Baptist 
Hymn Book,” and the Epiacopal Hymnal have 
one each; the Methodist Hymnal and Dr. 
Hitcheock two each; the Baptist ‘Praise 
Book” and “Service of Song’ three 
each; and Dr. Hatfleld four. Only the 
most recent books—as Lasar’s “ Evangelical 
Hymnal,”’ Richards’s ‘* Christian Praise,’’ and 
the Oberlin Manual—omit her entirely. In 
England the case is much the same, except 
that the more advanced Anglican hymnals, of 
course, do not find her strains tunable to their 
ecclesiastic harp. She is going out of fash- 
fon as surely and a little more rapidly than 
the greater singers of her age and school ; but 
as yet ber modest voice is pot wholly silenced, 
after above acentury. When we consider that 
she began to write with the Wesleys and had 
no predecessors who could have influenced 
her, except Watts and Simon Browne (for of 
the new school of Methodist emotions and 
varied measures she shows no trace), this long- 
continued vogue and wide success, though 
now nearly at an end, avail to make her late- 
ly-recovered MS. a matter of some historic 
and antiquarian interest, at least. 

The MS. probably includes her entire verse 
product; at any rate, it contains every stanza 
of her’s found in the collections, far and 
near. Her hymns as thus found were taken, 
with but one or two exceptions, from two 
books which have always been regarded as 
the reservoirs if not the sources, of her poe 
try. One of these appeared seven years be- 
fore her death, the other thirty years after it. 
How their editors procured these supplies will 
probably never be known; either copies of 
her M8., more complete than that now in Mr. 
Brooke’s possession, were taken before she 
left England, or, in the course of her extended 
correspondence with old friends, she sent a 
copy acroes the water in later years. 
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fine Arts, 


NOTES FROM ALBANY AND SYRA- 
CUSE. 








Tue whole nation, certainly the whole 
state ought to take an interest in the late Wm. 
Hunt’s great pictures ou the walls of the As- 
sembly Chamber in the State Capital, at 
Albany. It will be gratifying to Mr. Hunt’s 
admirers to learn that the projected repairs, 
which are to give safety to the walls of the 
stately room, are not likely to touch the pic- 
tures. The place fs at present fu!l of scaffold- 
ings and better than ever before isthe exact 
gate of the wall-settling known. Itisa seri- 


a, 


ous matter, but not «o serious as to be without 
remedy. The ‘‘ Flight of Night” and its 
superb companion bave improved in the short 
time thet they bave been upon the walls. 
They are richer in color and as strong and as 
vigorous as ever. The dust, in taking off the 
sharpness of design, bas made the harmony of 
the pictures a more perfect chord, 

Syracuse is a lovely city, with its squares 
and fountains, its stately buildings, and its 
thousand and one evidences of wealth. It tg 
a cily that bas its art treasures, too, and a very 
good exhibition of them is now going for- 
ward, for the benefit of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. There are few better 
Scbreyers in the world and none better in 
America than ‘‘ The Bedouin ‘Train,’ which is 
one of the pictures in the exhibition just spoken 
of. The animals are, of course, superbly 
painted, full of spirit and of fidelity to Nature ; 
but the charm of the pictureis in its wide 
distance and its desolate desert atmosphere. 
A party of Bedouins bring their borses to balt 
at the edge of a stream, and back in the dis 
tance is the stretch of sand over which they 
have traveled. It tells the whole story of arid 
waste, of sterile soil, of bot winds*and sand- 
storms in a simple, straightforward manver, 
in such a way as only could bave heen sug- 
gested and carried out by genius. Schreyer 
is betterin this picture than in his snow- 
storms, and Syracuse may well be congratula- 
ted upon possessing so rare a specimen of his 
work mausbip. 

Syracuse, possesses some artists whose 
ability ought to give them more than a 
local reputation. First and best of these, in 
his versatility andthe deep kuowledge and 
quick insight that he has, ought to be named 
Professor N. A. Wells, of the University. 
If ever a man was born an artist, he was. He 
has not yet given to the world the work that 
is to make Lim famous; but he bag shown 
that that work is forthcoming. He is before 
all things an excellent draughtsman and mas- 
ter of technique. He has also the fire of en- 
thusiasm. One feels itin ali bis work. His 
color is glowing ; he feels color and gets the 
feeling into bis picture. A still-life picture of 
bis, which was exbibited in Syracuse the otber 
day, created quite a strife among picture 
buyers, and finally it went tothe Far West, 
purchased by a most discriminating collector. 
Let us hope that Professor Wells’s name will 
not be absent {rom the Academy Catalozue of 
next Spring. He ought to be known in New 
York, where he would be sure to be appre- 
ciated. 

Chester Loomis is another Syracusan who 
has attracted to bimeself fame as an artist. 
There is a collection of his studies and 
finished works on view iv Syracuse at present. 
What strength, what verve, what richness of 
color! It will be surprising if the wealthy 
people of his native city let the gems of this 
collection go away fromthem. Yet, while he 
bas won the favor of critics in France and 
America, bis work is treated with rather cold 
indifference by his own townsmen. It is not, 
to be sure, all good work. There are studies 
in the collection that ought never to bave gone 
out of the studio; but there is also superb 
finished work, in execution the work of a 
scholar in art,in conception the work of 
genius. His ‘‘ Dorothea,” a character taken 
from George Eliot’s story, ‘‘ Middlemarch,”’ 
is as swect and tender as can be, and some of 
bis peasant subjects are good enough to be 
suggestive of Millet. Widely versatile, too, is 
this artist. He knows the sea and paints it 
well. He has studied landscape in a hundied 
phases, and, whatis rare, he paints animals with 
some knowledge of theit apatomy and habits. 

It is not many years since Cantwell be- 
gan to paint; but already his pictures and 
especially bis water colors are known to con- 
noiseurs. He, too, is a Syracuse man, but a 
man who is not going to be long hampered by 
the slack appreciation of so small a city. Men 
like Cantwell belong tothe whole country, and 
itis only a question of time when they sball 
make their way to the metropolis. It is rarely 
that one sees vigor and tenderness so well ex- 
emplified iv the works of a single artist as one 
finds in the smallest sketch of Cantweil’s, He 
caiches the salient points of landscape and 
reproduces them with wonderful fidelity, 
carrying his pictures just far enough to tell 
their story and pot so faras to make them 
finical. In atmospheric effects he is supreme. 
Cloud-shadows, distant mist, the haze of 
eveving, and the rising vapors after rain are 
things that he paints wonderfully. He will 
be reckoned among the first of water-colorists 
by and by. 








Nort a scarabeus has been jost at the Bulaq 
Museum during the disturbances in Egypt. 
The jewelry has been taken out from its place 
of concealment and restored to iis place. Ibe 
old rooms are almost in order, only evcum- 
bered by the royal mummies. A hall for the 
royal mummies is well under way. The cals 
logue will be readv in Februarr. The en- 
largements make this the most attracttve, as % 
isthe most important museum of Egyptian 
antiquities, . 
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Sanitary. 
WINTER HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION. 


HEATING and ventilation in Summer are much 
more adjustable to each other and to surround- 
ings than in the Winter. The natural ventila- 
tion by doors and by windows is readily avail- 
able. Whatever may be the more artificial, 
these are resorted to with ease in order to make 
adjustments. But in Winter the blasts from 
without will not do. Both heating and ventila- 
tion become matters for internal regulation. 
Heat, in order to be desirable, needs to be such 
as is imparted to pure air and such as admits of 
regulation as to degree, while moisture has 
some relation to our comfort in connection with 
it. The changes which have occurred in heat- 
ing methods have involved new risks, as well 
as added to convenience. The old open fire- 
place was very much of a self-regulater. It 
warmed the air it found in the room, and by 
drawing toward itself also served for ventila- 
tion. With it the problem was not howto have 
the air pure, but how to keep warm. Theopen 
grate, with its reflecting surroundings, was 
much of the same character, and often left the 
back of the person and of the room too cold. 
Then come stoves of various patterns, which 
mostly drew their air-supply from the rooms. 
By a more central position and a greater radiat- 
ing surface, they imparted more heat, but were 
less valuable for ventilating purposes. The 
gas-burners, while they give less escape to coal 
gases, are so nearly air-tight that they aid but 
little in room ventilation. Next the furnaces 
come, with their air-supply either from the cel- 
lar or more wisely from an air-duct without. 
Thus a warmed air is introduced into the room 
more likely to have its full supply of oxygen. 
According tothe place of its introduction, it 
mingles with or drives out the air before in the 
room. In doing this, it gives rise to currents 
quite different from those caused by fireplaces 
or stoves. It does not always rapidly obey the 
law as to the diffusion of gases. We need yet, 
with the anemometer and by other methods, to 
study just where the hot air should be intro- 
duced, whether both at the floor and at the ceil- 
ng, and how to regulate its flow. While hot air 
tends to rise, the momentum is much affected 
by its tendency to flow along surfaces and by 
the varying heat at different hights of the air 
already in the room. Persons are often injured 
by the habit of standing over registers or sit- 
ting in such close relation to them as to have 
on one side a blast of hot air, quite different in 
temperature from that on the other side of them. 

Where hot air or steam are introduced into 
radiators, the principle is the same as that of a 
stove, Which warms the air of.a room; only 
there is less of dust and equality of tempera- 
ture is more easily secured. The question of 
what metal to use, how thick, and how best to 
secure in the smallest compass the largest 
amount of radiating surface, has been carefully 
dealt with by physicists and engineers. 

The advantage of steam over hot air is that 
it is more readily equalized and steam-pipes do 
not seem so to affect the iron as when air is 
baked. Even the radiators are not absolutely 
air-tight. We, perhaps, still need some explan- 
ation of the prevalent idea that steam heat is 
more genial than dry, hot-air heat. But just 
now we are witnessing new and important 
changes in methods of heating. We have just 
examined soine of the arrangements in New 
York City for heating whole blocks and streets 
by steam. A large building contains many 
boilers, of all degrees of horse power. The 
steam is dispersed to each building through 
Pipes, so that every part, from cellar to attic, 
can be supplied and regulated in amount to 
suit each owner. Radiators of various capaci- 
ties are put up as occupants may desire and so 
as to suit both customers and clerks. There is 
@ mode of registry of the amount of heat used. 
A merchant recently told us he could now heat 
through his whole building for less than his 
coal formerly cost him. It is certainly a valu- 
able mode of introducing a regulating heat. 
But we are yet to find out what will be the 
effect of these hot pipes running through moist 
and filth-sodden ground and heating many s 
cellar and side-bole, filled with the materials for 
organic decay. Heat, moisture, and such filth 
in such places are dangerous allies. 

The use, also, of gas stoves is to no small 
degree superseding coal in small rooms among 
those who can only afford inconstant fires. 
They are so easily lighted aud put out, and so 
are very ready heaters. Yet, as they consume 
the oxygen of the air, they often interfere with 
good ventilation and cause unevenness of tem- 
perature. We do not, as yet, know of a per- 
fect oil-stove or gas-stove for heating purposes, 
but await improvements in this direction. 
Electricity, too, has its future, perhaps, for 
heat, as well as for light. It is well for us, in 
preparing for Winter heating, to bear fully in 
mind such outlines as these, and see to it that 
We do not have too much or too unequal heat 
ap os we use that method of heating which 
athe manta with pure air and good ven- 


es 


Biblical Research. 


Since the days when the archeological 
treasures of the Louvre stood in peril of de- 
struction from the Communists of Paris and 
the missiles of the Germans, greater solicitude 
has not beeu felt than over the precious relics 
of high antiquity recently gathered into the 
museum of Bilag, from Upper Egypt. Atthe 
time when every foreigner was obliged to 
leave Cairo, the director, Professor Muspero, 
was the last to linger at his post and would 
bave remained through every danger, bad he 
been permitted or even had it not been for 
wife and mother. But, at last, the formal 
order of the French Minister of Public Works 
came for him to teke his immediate departure, 
and be was obliged to obey. Into whose care 
the museum then fell is related by M. 
Rhoné. 

“He has leftthe museum in charge of bis 
Nazir, the faithful Kurshid Effendi, a brave 
oli Circassian, who Was especially valued by 
Marie'te on account of his energy and in- 
tegrity. All the precious relics in wrought 
gold and everything which might tempt the 
cupidity of mere spoilers had been removed. 
If it comes to burning, pillaging, and assas- 
sination, as in Alexandria, even Maspero’s 
presence would avail nothing to defend the 
building.”’ 


....Mr,. W. M. Ramsay has lately found five 
Cappadocian cuneiform tablets, together with 


a scarab and a terra-cotta whorl closely re- 
sembling those found by Dr. Schli at 





Science. 


Dr. Gro. ExGetmann, though a physician 
with a large practice, finda time to work so suc- 
cessfully in special classes of plants asto make 
his botanical papers be regarded as among the 
most valuable contributions to botanical litera- 
ture. He bas recently published, through the 
“Transactions of the St. Louis Academy,"’ an 
account of the genus Isoetes in North America, 
which is a model of completeness, united with 
brevity. Isoetes is a genus combining some of 
the features of ferns and of club mosses 
(Lycopodium), though more nearly related to 
the latter than the former. Instead of the 
leaves being arranged around an elongated 
stem, the sheathing bases of the leaves form a 
sort of bulb, as in the lily, the apex of which 
is depressed, so that the base of some of the 
older leavesis above the place of origin of some 
of the newer ones. These leaves are grass-like, 
or, perhaps, more nearly rush-like, and the 
fructification is borne in an excavation at the 
base of some of the leaves. This is of much 
the same nature as in ferns. There are two 
classes of sporangia, one containing male 
spores, the other the female, and the mode of 
development and fertilization is the same, a 
sort of piothallus being first formed before 
fertilization is effected. Dr. Engelmann 
finds in some species the plants are of separate 
sexes, Or separate plants, and would be re- 
yvarded as diecious; but as, in the monecious 








Troy. He bas also come across two curious 
stones, discovered between Amasia and 
Amisos, covered with rude rellefs of an ex- 
traordinary kind. One represents a king with 
his attendants, in the so-called Hittite dress, 
receiving prisoners, whose costume he would 
style Phrygian; above which runs a cuneiform 
inscription of five lines, separated one from 
another, like the lines cf Hittite texts. At the 
end, also, appears a mark which is regarded 
as devoting the end of a paragraph in Hittite 
inscriptions ; while the forms of the char- 
acters are rude and in their language resem- 
bling the above mentioned Cappadocian 
tablets. The inscription presented upon the 
other stone consists of two short lines of 
wholly unknown signs. 


....From investigations in Early Christian 
archeology and inscriptions M. Lee Blant 
concludes tbat the majority of believers among 
the Romans never acted according to the 


letter of the requirement forlidding them te 
have intercourse with unbelievers or to recog- 


nize pagan ceremonies. Where the validity of 
coutracts depended on the form of an oath to 
the gods, some Christians resorted to signing 
their names to the oath, instead of swearing it 
with the lips. Some accepted public offices, 
with the mental reservation of not offering 
sacrifices, entering temples, or consecrating 
money tothe gods. It is well known, also, 
that many served in the army, implying par- 
ticipation in pagan ceremonies. Thisevidence 
seems to throwlight on the complaint of Ter- 
tullian that, even in bis day, various subter- 
fuges were practiced by Christians in avoiding 
strict fulfillment of duty. 


...-Rev. H. G. Tompkins regards the name 
Miriam as among the many Egyptian appella- 
tions beginning with Meri. Rameses II bore 
the well-known title of Meriamen, as did also 
one of his daughters, while the Princess Merris 
is said to have been the protector of Moses. 
Miriam is called Mariamne by Josephus and 
the same form of the name became famous in 
the Herodian house. According to this view, 
Meriamen would be the original name, perhaps 
shortened, from aversion to the full Egyptian 
form. The same name, Mariamne or Mariam- 
me, belonged to a place in Syria, west of 
Emesa, and, in this instance, it seems alto- 
gether likely that the appellation was derived 
from Rameses Merilamen, who founded or 
fortified anew a strong post in that part of the 
nortb country under bis own name. 


...e-M. Paul de Lagarde, having recently 
made a journey to Florence, for the purpose of 
examining the celebrated Codex Amiatinus of 
the Latin Bible, preserved in the Laurenziana, 
regards external evidence as strengthening 
his opinion, founded on intrinsic indications, 
that the work dates from the ninth, and not 
from the sixth century. He conjectures that 
the MS. was in all probability written at 
Reichenau, on Lake Constance, by the same 
sciibe to whom we owe the copy of Jerome’s 
Psalterium iuxta Hebreos, vow preserved at 
Carlsruhe. 


...-The second volume of the History of Art, 
edited jointly by M. Perrot and Chipiez, is to 
be devoted to tle ancient art of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Phoenicia. This will be represented 
by no less than fifteen plates and about five 
bundred wood-cuts, fully sustaining the valu- 
able and claborate character of the work. The 
entire collection of objects recently brought 


pecies, the proportion of male to female 
flowers often vary in different plants, he re- 
gards polygamy as their normal condition. 
They areaquatics; some seeming tothrive only 
when wholly under water, others grow at eleva- 
tions or in places where they are subject to 
droughts, butare there dormant, only starting 
to grow when an abundance of water collects 
abouttheir little “trunks.” They will remain 
dormant a whole season sometimes, if the con- 
ditions are not favorable to growth. The 
energy of modern botanists, evidently encour- 
aged by a leader like Engelmann, bas wonder- 
fully develope:| a knowledge of themin the Jast 
few years, and probably Americans will now 
becredited with a better understanding of them 
than any other part of the world possesses. 
It was not known till about 1806 that we had 
asivgle species on this continent and only 
within the past 40 years has much progress 
been made. Since then scarcely a year has 
elapsed without some valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of them being made. Now, 
Di. Breet t fourteen species 
on the Continent, with one also found in Cuba. 
Some are yet found in only limited areas, but 
will be found probably in more extended 
areas as knowledge progresses. Massachusetts 

zems to bave been the most carefully searched, 
eight species being found within her borders. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vermont have 
four each ; New York, Delaware, and UCalifor- 
nia three each; twenty-five other states or ter 
ritories having one ortwo each. Remarking 
on the fascinating nature of the study of these 
simple plants, Dr. Engelinann refers tothe fact 
that Jacques Gay, in bis 75th year, climbed 
the high mountains in the center of France, 
and endured great bardsbips, in order to ob 
serve the two European species in their rative 
lakes ; and it may be remarked that Dr. Engel- 
maun himself, amid the great labors of such 
a complete treatise as this, seems, in the 
pleasure it gives him, to forget that he 
himself has passed his 7384 year. American 
botanists have not given much thought to 
this genus ; but, if one is at all enthusiastic 
for the study of any part of it, be is not 
likely to take up this monograph of I[soetes 
without wanting to read it through tothe end 
and to be ever on the watch for new discoveries 
about them in bis botanical rambles, 





.... Nature gives an abstract of an article in 
The North China Hearald on Chinese printing. 
The first great promoter of the art of printing 
was Feng Ying Wang, who in 982 A. D. ad- 
vised the emperor to have the Confucian 
classics printed, with wooden blocksengraved 
for the purpose. The first books were printed 
in a regular manner and in pursuance of a de- 
cree in 953. The mariner’s compass and rockets 
were invented about the same time, showing 
that at this period mev’s minds were much 
stirred toward invention. ‘Tweuty years after 
the edict the blocks of the classics were pro- 
nounced ready and were put on sale. Large- 
sized editions, which were the only ones 
printed at first, were s00n succeeded by pocket 
editions. Movable types of copper and lead 
were tried abott the same time; but it was 
thought that mistakes were more numerous 
with them, and, therefore, the fixed blocks 
were prepared. Paper made from cotton was 
tried ; but it was found so expensive that the 
bamboo-made paper held its ground. In the 
Sung dynasty the method was also tried of 
engraving on soft clay, and afterward barden 
ing it by baking. The separate characters 
were not thicker than ordivary copper coins. 
Each of them was, in fact, a seal, Perhaps 
the need of capital to layin a stock of types, 
the want of a good type-metal, easily cut and 
sufficiently hard, aud the superior beauty of 
the Chinese characters when carved in wood 
have prevented the wide employment of the 
movable types, which are so convenient for all 
alphabetic writinz. Tbe inventor of this mode 
ot printing io movable types five ccnturies be- 





back from Chaldca by M. Sarzac will here be 





represented for the first time. 


fore they were invented in Euope was named 
i Pi Sheng. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 26th. 


CHRIST’S DEATH ON THE CROSS,—Marx 
xv, 27—87. 


Notss.—'‘ Two robbers."—Rather robbers 
than thieves. The word denotes men who 
violently robbed travelers and others, even 
killing them, if they resisted. ———"* The Scrip- 
ture was fulfilled.”"—This 28th verse is omitted 
in the Revised Version and was inserted in the 
text by some copyist from Luke xxil, 37. 
‘* They that passed by.”"—Jews, if we may judge 

from their mocking words about the temple. 

** And buildest it in three days,""—They did 

not imagine that the time had now come when 

he should really rebuild the temple of bis body 

in three days. “ He saved others."—Here 

the priests and scribes, in their mockery, 

acknowledged the reality of bis miracles of 
mercy. ‘* They that were crucified with 
him.’’—More exactly, as Luke tells, only ove 
of them reviled him, The other rebuked bis 
fellow, as Luke tells. ** Darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour.’—Notthe whole 
earth, but the region about Jerusalem, It was 
not an eclipse of the sun, as it was now full 
moon. Besides, the darkness lasted thiee 
hours, while an eclipse of the sun can last only 
about three minutes. Probably the darkness 
was not compleie, but came from some provi- 
dentially-arranged concurrence of cloud and 
dust or smoke, asin our ‘Dark Day.” “The 
ninth hour.”’—The middie of the afternoon. 
‘* Zloi, eloi,’’ etc.—These are the words of an 

Aramean translation of Ps, xxii, 1, doubtless 

the familiar language of our Lord’s boyhood, 

though he also used Greek. “ Forsaken 

me,’’—Jesus used David’s words to express his 

intolerable agony; not physical only, but 

all tbe pangs of soul connected with his 

atonement for man. “ Vinegar.”—Sour 
wine, the soldiers’ drink. “ Gave him to 
drink."—Av act of kindness, probably sug- 
gested by his words, ‘I thirst’ (John xix, 28), 

“Whether Klijah cometh."—Peihaps a 
play on the two words “ Eloi” and “ Elijah”; 
perhaps only a reference to the prophecy 
whereby Elijah was to prepare the way for the 
Messiab, and it was mockingly suggested that, 
if he was the Messiah, now was the time for 
Elijah to present himself, before it was too 
late. ** Uitered a loud veice.””—Baying :‘* Fa- 
ther, into thy band I commend my spirit.” 
* Gave up the ghost.” —Tbe word “ ghost "’ 
means simply apirit in Old English. ‘The Greek 
is ‘breathed out” simply. The Evangelists 
avoid the word died, because they wish to 
imply that this was bis voluntary act and that 
he was to revive again. 

Instruction.—Jesus died fo bad company. 
While he lived he was charged with assoclat- 
iug with bad company. A reformer cannot 
always choose hiscompany. Had Jesus kept 
all the time with the honorable and the 
respectable, he could not have been the Sav- 
iour of the world. One who tries to save the 
lost must go where the lost are, even if he 
is shunned therefor by the respectable, as 
are those who go South to teach the colored 
people. 

The priests said that Christ saved others 
but could pot save himself. Had he saved 
himself, he could not have saved others, It is 
because be did not save himself that we are, 
saved. 

Jesus would never give a miracle simply as 
a sign. It wae an ‘evil generation thai 
seeketh after a sign,’’ be said. Hereit was 
the bardened and wicked priests that bade 
him come down from the cross, that they 
might believe. This may teach us that Christ’s 
miracles are to be valued as proofs of his 
mercy, rather than of bis divinity. Those who 
will vot believe bim for bis holy teaching and 
life will not believe though one rose from the 
dead. . 

Even the bour of death docs not necessarily 
soften the beart. The dying robber reviled 
Jesus. ‘The death-bed is no place to prepare 
to die. 

No wonder the heavens were darkened. Ail 
Nature might well mourn at the saddest sight 
ever seen op earth. Men were beartless while 
Nature was full of pity, 

Jesus was left to die in darkuese of the sky 
and in heavivess of spirit, though thousands 
of bis followers bave triumphed in the hour of 
death. This wasa part of bis atoning suffer- 
ing. His death was not to be « pean of vic- 
tory, or we could not have bad our victory 
over death. God had forsaken bim, that he 
might not forsake us. 

Jesus laid down bis own life of bimself. No 
one took it fiom him by a violence to which he 
did pot consent. He‘ gave up”’ the ghost. 

It looked like defeat ; but he who bad power 
to lay down his life had power to take it up 
again. The agonizing cry was not the prelude 
to his death alone, but it brought the answer 
of God who had not forsaken him, bat who 
would raise him up. ‘‘ Wherefore God bath 












































highly exalted bim.” 


Kate hewn Perea 
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F ersonatities, 


Monger will not accomplish everything, it 
appears, even though one possesses as much 
of it as does Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Wasb- 
ington. That well-known and philanthropic 
milliouaire wished, a short time ago, so says a 
Wasbington paper, to enlarge the Arlington 
Hotel, in that city, and, accordingly, sent a 
note to Mrs. Freeman, who owns a fine brown- 
stone house adjoining it, asking what value 
she placed on her property and offering to 
send ber his check forthe amount. But great 
was his chagrin on receiving a reply to the 
effect that Mre. Freeman had for along time 
wished to bavea larger flower-garden, and that, 
if Mr, Corcoran would kindly denote the value 
he placed upon the Arlington Hotel property, 
it would afford ber great pleasure to send him 
her check for the amount. And now they say 
Mr. Corcoran has abandoned his ideas of hotel 
management. 





..». Josh Billings recently explained how he 
wrote his famous aphorisms. He said: ‘* They 
come to me spontaneously. I may be walking 
down Broadway, or in an omnibus, on a train, 
or talking here to you, when they come like 
afiash. It may be some days, however, before 
I determive the exact form they shall have. 
One day, recently, I was called upon to make a 
hasty decision. Says I: ‘Of two evils choose 
the less.’ Then I stopped to think. ‘That 
isn’t right,’ said I. ‘Itis as old as the bills 
and has been a proverb in all languages; but 
it’s not right.’ You don’t want to choose 
either of two evils, do you? So I eaid, that of 
two evils accept the less. That is better.” 


.»»»Baron Willy von Rothschild, of Frank- 
fort, isa stauncher adherent to the religion of 
bis fathers than some other members of this 
fortune-showered family. He recently started 
on atrip to Switzerland, and not only took 
with him his ritual cook and butcher, but ten 
other co-religionists, This was done in order 
that he might uever be incapable of holding 
Israclitic worship; since that number of wor- 
shipers is necessary in a congregation, if it 
fulfill the Mosaic law. 


..+-In conformity with the traditional cus- 
tom of the hereditary princes of Prussia,Prince 
William, the emperor’s eldest grandson, is 
about to enter the civil service, in order to ob- 
tain a practical knowledge of the working of 
the various branches of the executive and ad- 
mivistrative organizatiou of the country. For 
a bundred and fifty years past such bas been 
the invariable practice with the heirs to the 
Prussian Crown. 


..»- Richard Blackmore, the author of Lorna 
Doone,”’ does not trust to his imagination for 
the delightful landscapes which seem now to 
glow and anon to darken under his peo. He 
spends months at atime in the places whereiu 
he lays the scenes of bis stories and his studies 
of moor, forest, and garden are pursued with 
the kecn eye of a painter and a naturalist. 


+»+»»General Neal Dow, the famous Prohibi- 
tion leader, is now about seventy-eight years 
old; but isso well preserved that he does not 
Jook to be more than sixty. Heisof medium 
bight, rather stout, and wears heavy side- 
whiskers, which, like bis hair, are silvered 
with age. He has lately been assisting the 
Prohibition movement in Minuesota. 


.... Henceforth, during his visits to Scotland, 
the Prince of Wales will not live at Abergeldie 
Castle, which is an old-fashioned place, with 
small and badly-ventilated rooms. Instead, he 
will reside at Birkhall, afew miles east from 
Balmoral, on bis own estate of 6,810. acres. 
Tbe Birkball mansion was built for one of the 
Gordons, iv 1712. 


...-A correspundent reminds us that New 
Orleans is not the first city in the Uvion to 
erect a monument to a woman, and instances 
the statue to Hannah Duston, at Haverhill, 
Mass. 


....-The Mikado of Japan has decorated 
Prince Bismarck with the Order of the Chrys- 
anthemum, waking the forty-fifth bestowed 
ou the Prussias premier by varies potentates. 


....The Duke and Ducbess of Abercorn 
recently celebrated their golden wedding, 
They are the bappy possessors of one of the 
two ducal titles in the peerage of Ireland. 


....John Bright says he knows of but one 
war since the days of William that was justifi- 
able, and that was the war for the preservation 
of the American Union. 


...-Jobann Strauss, the famous composer 
and cornet musician of Austria, will leave 
Vienna for Paris, where he will take up his 
permanent residence. 


* ..eeA memorial tablet of sheet brass and 
black marble to Dr. Leonard Bacon has been 
erected in the Center Church, New Haven. 


....A statue to Carlyle was recently un- 
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School and College. 


THe pupils at the Government Indian 
School, at Carlisle, Pa., include representa- 
tives of nearly all the tribes, except those of 
the civilized Indians of the Five Nations, in 
the eastern part of Indian Territory, who are 
nota whit behind the most of the Southern 
and several of the Northern states in school 
privileges and have fewer children between 
ten and twenty years of age who cannot read 
and write. The Sioux, Pawnees, Kiowas, 
Cheyennes, Apaches, Comanches, Wichitas, 
Arapahoes, Navajos, Modocs, Caddoes, and 
Delawares have sent the sons and dangbters 
of many of their best families. The course of 
study is for five years and a Isrge proportion 
of the students will complete the whole of it. 





.... The college for working women in Lon- 
don has just begun its ninth session. Besides 
the usual instruction, lessons are given on 
first aid to the injured aud sick nursing and 
there are classesin plain and elaborate cookery 
at small rates. There is, also, a class for blind 
women ip connection with the college. Many 
pleasant and dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments are provided by ladies and gentlemen 
interested in its work and there is a good 
lending and reference library at hand. The 
college has a large number of pupils and on 
the list of lecturers and examiners are several 
of the names best known In literature, science, 
and art in England. 


...- In 1850 the population of Vermont was 
814,000 and there were 99,110 children in the 
public schools. This year, with a population 
of 332,000, there are only 74,000 in the schools. 
The constant decrease in attendance has been 
accompanied by an increase in the expendi- 
tares. The state superintendent declares 
that the work of the schools is not satisfac- 
tory, and it has been suggested that an du- 
cational commission be formed, fora thorough 
investigation of the matter, the result to be 
communicated tothe legislature,at ite next 
a ssion. 


....- The women students of Bedford College 
bad ap unpreeedented success at the recent 
examinations at the London University. All 
the thirteen students that went up for the in- 
termediate examinations in arts and science 
passed in either the first or second class; 
seven of these went up for honors, and al] of 
them passed, two taking prizes in German and 
French, the only prizes awarded to women; 
and the only woman who took bonors in inor- 
ganic chemistry was a student of tuis college. 


...-In the sixteen Southern States and the 
District of Columbia the white school popula- 
tion is 3,899,961 and the colored 1,803,257. 
There are 16,669 colored public schools, 44 
normal schools, 36 colored institutions of sec- 
ondary iostruction, 15 colored universities and 
colleges, 22 colored schools of theology, 3 
colored law schools, 2 colored medical schools, 
and 2 colored deaf and dumb and bDiind insti- 
tutions. 


...-Howard University, at Washington, 
D. C., has received $5,000 from the estate of 
the Jate Francis P. Schoals, of this city, whieh 
has been set apart as ‘* The Schoals’s Students’ 
Aid Fund.”’ Two graduates of this institution 
have just been appointed to professorsbips in 
the Liberia College, Africa—viz., Rev. Hugh 
M. Browne and Rev. Thomas McC. Stewart. 


...-Lieutenant-General Richard Taylor, 
who has filled the post of adjutant-general 
during Sir Garnet Wolseley’s absence in Egypt, 
will, it is believed, be appointed governor of 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, in 
the room of General Napier, whose seven 
gears’ tenure of that office expired on Novem- 
ber Ist. 

.... The Government of Japan bas resolved 
on the establishment of 53,760 primary schools. 
The whole empire is divided into eight col- 
legiate departments, with one college to each 
department. Even children under six years 
of age will be compelled to attend the primary 
school. 

...-A Hong Kong dispatch states that the 
Chinese Government is about to ask that some 
of the best students of those recently from 
this country be permitted to return and enter 
our military and naval school. 


...-The colored people of Austin, Texas, 
have raised money to send out several speak- 
ers to urge in public that their city be selected 
as the site for the colored branch of the State 
University. 


...Jt is stated that Williams College will 
come into $400,000 by the will of the late 
Edward Clark, of Cooperstown, N. Y., the 
president of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. 

...-President Atkinson, of Hampden-Sidney 
College, Va., bas tendered his resignation, be- 
cause of ill health. 


" ...There are now six kindergartens in suc- 





veiled at Chelsea, by Professor Tyndall. / 


cessful operation in New Orleans, 





L chbies. 


Trorn is stranger than fish stories. 


----The business man’s speech is less senten- 
uous than tencentious. 





.-.» Where a candidate itches too much for 
office the voters will scratch him. 


---»There is a man inthis city whois so lazy 
that when he once gets to’work he is too lazy 
to stop. 


....An enterprising foundry-man has named 
an economical stove he bas invented the 
“ Semi-coal-’un.” 


-.--Before the wedding day she was dear 
and he was her treasure; but afterward she 
became dearer and he treasurer. 


.-.‘* Azure distemper,” according to the 
Elmira Free Press, is the Boston name for the 
**blues.”? The Free Press is wrong, however. 
‘Ultramarine lycanthropby”’ is the correct 
term. 


--.. Teacher; “Define the word excavate.”’ 
Scholar: ‘* It means to hollow out.”” Teacher : 
‘*Construct a sentence iu which the word is 
properly used.” Scholar: “*The baby ex- 
cavates when it gets hurt.”’ 


.. -A young gentleman of the lackadaisical 
Oscar Wilde type went into a restaurant one 
day last week to get some breakfast. ‘‘ How 
do you wavt your eggs biled?’”’ asked the 
waiter. “‘l want them soft.” “ How soft?” 
“Very soft. I want them to match my voice.” 


..-»The Laramie Boomerang prints the fol- 
lowing significant notice: ‘‘ Subscribers of the 
Boomerang who find cross-hones and skull, 
with crest of metallic burial casket drawn in 
blood, on the wrapper of their paper, will 
know that theirsubscription has expired and 
that sometbing bas got to be done.”’ 


--+-A famous North Country clergyman, 
whilst preaching, afew Sundays since, from the 
text ‘He giveth his beloved sleep,”’ stopped 
in the middle of the discourse, gazed upon 
his slumbering congregation, and said: 
“ Brethren, it is hard to realize the unbounded 
love which the Lord appears to bave for a 
large portion of my auditory.” 


...-The ebon sage of the Arkansaw Traveler 
thus dispels the illusions clustering around 
an old adage: ‘‘ A chile ailers deserves whip- 
pin’ de most when its father is outen bumor. 


Dar ’s a ole saying what says never bit a boy 
when yer are mad. I wouldn’t give a cent ter 


hit him any udder time, case I ain’t gwine ter 
fight nobody when 1’se in a good bumor.” 


...-A New York lady, while visiting in the 
West, bad some experience witb a cyclone. 
While asleep at a friend’s, the house was blown 
over aud the lady pinned to theearth by a 
heavy rafter. It was supposed that she was 
crushed; but, when they dug her out, she 
opened her eyes and sleepily murmured: 
«Jane, | feel alittle uncomfortable! Unfasten 
my corsets.”’ 


...-A London paper anncunces the birth of 
“three young children.”’ This is not quite eo 
bad as the action of anewspuper, published not 
far from Boston, whose editor, baving been in- 
formed by a joker that a singular phevomwenon 
had been noticed in a neighboring town in the 
shape of a baby who had been born without 
teeth, at once sent out a reporter to inves- 
tigate the case and write a paragraph thereon. 


.... It is told of an old Greek professional 
philosopher that, when a wealthy citizen was 
conducting bim through room after room in 
bis house, where every inch of space was 
occupied by costly ornaments, he turned sud- 
denly and spatin his bost’s face, explaining, 
by way of apology, that he was compelled to 
expectorate and that he had chosen the only 
spot which seemed to him mean enough for 
the purpose. 


....dust down by the stream where the 
bracken grows rank she placed her easel and 
sat by it, ske'ching from Nature. ‘ Please, 
ma’am, is that me you’re drawing milking 
that cow in the pasture?’ ‘‘ Why, yes, my 
little man; but I didn’t know you were look- 
fog.”” ‘Cos, if that’s me,”’ continued the boy, 
unmindfal of the artist’s confusion, *‘ you put 
me on the wrong side of the cow, and L’l! get 
kicked over.”’ 


...-A young husbaad, desirous of provoking 
.cbance to pay a compliment to bis young 
wife, and of receiving an assurance of affec- 
sion, says, with an aspect of surprise: My 
dear, I heard a very remarkable thing to-day, 
Whatshisname told me that be had been look- 
og into the matter very closely, and bad dis- 
covered that there was ouly one married 
woman on this street who wasn’t a flirt and 
ceally loved her dear hubby better than any 
vtber man in the world.” The wife, after 
mature reflection: ‘*I wonder, now, who it 
cap be. I thought I knew everybody on the 
street.’” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BRONSON, H. E., Westfield, N. J., called to 
Blockley, Penn. 

HIDDEN, J. C., D.D., aceepts cal) to Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

HUMPSTONE, Jonn, Albany, called to 
Emanuel ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mery ranom, J. L., ord. in Morgantown, 

*_ 





PEDDIE, Jormy, D.D., First ch., New York 
City, N. Y., calledto Fifth ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

READ, WrttmsM, Herkimer Street ch., 
Brooklyn, N. 3 resigns. 

ROBERTS, W. 8., Philadelphia, Peun., called 
to Rockland, Me. 

TAYLOR, E. G., D.D., accepts call to First ch., 
Newark, N. J. 


WILSON, J. K., New London, Conn., called to 
Taunton, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALBRECHT, Gzorez, ord. in Springfield, O. 

ARMSTRONG, James, Roscommon, Mich., 
resigns. 

CLISBEE, E. P. Gustavus, acceptscall to Bris- 
telville, O. 

CROSWELL, M. §8., Paxton, accepts call to 
Granville, Il. 

DICKINSON, C. A., Portland, Me., called to 
Kirk Street ch., Lowell, Mass. 

EVANS, Samve. E., Middlefield, accepts call 
to First cb., Hanover, Mass., for one year. 

EVANS, E. C., Norwood, N. Y., resigns. 

FELLOWS, F. E., Norwich, Conn., called to 
Temple, N. H. 

GLADDEN, WasurnorTon, Springfield, Mass., 
called to First ch., Columbus, O. 

GOODSELL, Dennis, Hamilton, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Talare, Cal. 

HART, WILuiam, Westport, Conn., resigns. 

INGERSOLL, E. P., accepts call to Puritan 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JEWELL, J. 8. (Pres.), King’s Ferry, N. Y., 
called to Morris, Mion. 

JONES, G. W., Monson, accepts cal! to Scar- 
boro’, Me. 

KINGSBURY, J. W., Rye, N. H., will become 
acting pastor at Derby and West Charles- 
ton, Vt. 

LARRY, Jonun H., Fisherville, N. H., called 
to Ballardvale (Andover), Mass. 

MARR, Georce A., ord. in Milltown, N. B., as 
evangelist. 

McGOWN, Ricwarp H., Ellsworth, called to 
Turner, Me. 

MOTT, Henry E., Augusta, Me., dismissed 

TAYLOR, Laturop, Peru, IIL, resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALLEN, reKkx 5., accepts call to Warren, 
Penn. 

COOKE, W. H., Havre de Grace, Md., inst. in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

ECKELS, Mervin J., ord. and inst. in Havre 
de Grace, Md. 

HILL, M. L. P., Corning, N. Y., resigns. 

MACKEY, W. A., removes from Wellsburgh, 
W. Va., to South Pueblo, Col. 

McCUSKEY, W. H., removes from St. Charles, 
Ia., to Volga, D. T. 

McLEAN, ENEas, removes from Concepcion, 
Chili, to Beloit, Wis. 

MORRIS, Rosert, Desha, died, recently, in 
Oxford, O. 

OSTRANDER, L. A., accepts call to Lyons, 
Me Be 


RANKIN, J. G., Quincy, accepts call to 
Macomb, [Il 
RUSSELL, Josnua L., Spring Garden ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. : 
SHERRARD, J. H., inst. in Delphos, O. 
THORBURN, ALEx. A., Spencerport, N. Y., 
resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 


CRILEY, W. W., inst. in Second ch., Altoona, 
Penn. 

GRUVER, C. B., inst. in Williamsburgh, 
Penn. 

KELLER, C. E., removes from Dickinson to 
Gettysburgh, Penn. 

STERNER, D. A., inst. in Lower Frankford, 
Penn. 

YOUNG, 8. W., accepts call to Gallupville, 


N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARBOUR, Henry M., Trenton, N. J,, called 
to San Francisco, Cal. 

CANFIELD, Caries H., Winfield, accepts 
call to Hutebinson, Kan. 

CORBYN, J. 1., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 
Anemosa, [a. 

DELEW, Lewis, D.D., called to be ase’t 
rector Church of the Ascension, Baltimore, 
Md. 

GARDAM, Witttam, called to Basswood, 
Minn. 

HAMILTON, J. F., Dallas, Tex., called to 
Sauk Center, Minn. 

HARROWER, P. P., becomes rector of Grace 
ch., South Middletown, N. Y. 

HILLS, Jonn Down, Burlington, accepts call 
to Mt. Holly, N. J. 

HUNTINGTON, R. C. G., accepts call ¢0 
Manhattan, Kan. 

LANDSBERGER, R., accepts call to Antrim, 
Penn. 

MACKEY, Henry, accepts call to Emporis, 
Kan. 


RANSFORD, Epwakrp, becomes rector of 8}. 
Mark’s Pittsburgh, Penn. 

WAYNE, Josern, Addison, N. Y., accepts call 
to Burlington, Kan. 

















November 16, 1882. 
Music, 


Wat msy now honorably deserve to be 
called the venerable Philbarmonic Society of 
New York inaugurated its forty-first season 
with the two hundredth concert of Saturday 
evening last. The audience was ap actual 
erush, although, at the rebearsal of the pro- 
gram on Friday afternoon it had been not less 
overflowing, every seat, every inch of standing- 
room being gladly tenanted. The program, 
before announced here, ran as follows : 
“scandinavian ” Symphony in C Minor (new). Cowen. 





Recitative and Aria, “ Mia Speranza”......... Mozart. 

Vorspiel to “ Parsifal” (MS.).......-... oseeecess Wagner. 

Bong : “ Die Lorelei” .......sseeesesereeeeeeeees .--Liset, 

Bymphony NO. 7....-+++.-eeeeeereseesseseeeees Beethoven, 
Soloist : Miss Emma C. Thursby. 


Mr. Frederic Cowen’s symphony bas been 
played frequently in England and Germany, 
with much praise from esteemed critics. It 
fs scored for a very full orchestra and 
has the usual four movements. Owing 
to the peculiar nationality of its themes 
and the use made of them, it bears in 
general scope avd treatment a nearer resem- 
blance to Rubinstein’s Fifth, or Russian, Sym- 
phony than any other recently heard bere. 
The opening Allegro is built upon s beautiful 
syncopated melody for the strings, very taste- 
fully and effectively employed, either singly 
or in contrast with others, as the movement ad 
vances and brought out sonorously as a close. 
The instrumentation of this opening move- 
ment is splendidly strong. The succeeding 
Adagio isa smooth, rich piece of descriptive 
writing, the aim of which, as the composer 
states, is to portray ‘‘A Summer Evening on 
the Fjord.”” This hasa conclusion of singular 
beauty. The Scherzo of Mr. Cowen’s Sym- 
phony is the least remarkable element in it 
and the bustling Finale has no themes of suffi- 
cient strength to impress the mind. It is, 
moreover, liable to the same criticism 
sometimes made upon Beethoven himeelf, es- 
pecially as regards his Fifth Symphony—a 
dragging close. Mr. Cowen exhibits, unin- 
terruptedly through his work, a complete and 
easy control of all resources of modern 
orchestration. The sympbony is in every 
sense a brilliant one. How far the composer 
has been indebted to actual folk-song themes 
we should be glad to know ; and, hence, opin- 
fon upon the originality of his music must be 
leftin abeyance. The Prelude to “ Parsifal,”” 
first performed in New York at the rehearsal of 
the preceding day, was naturally a special 


attraction. It opens with the solemn and mys- 
tic motive of the “ Love Peact,** orchoctrateod 


as in the Finale performed by the Symphony 
Bociety last week ; progresses, after a certain 
development of this, to the stately ‘‘ Grail” 
theme ; and concludes with the “‘ Faith’’ mo- 
tive. It was again remarked on Saturday even- 
ing that the absence of applause after selec- 
tions from this remarkable work of Wagner’s 
isno evidence of lack of pleasure in hearing it. 
The conversation in the lobbies, as the audience 
are coming out, easily satisfies one of that; but 
the religious coloring {mpreses the mind so 
seriously that the usual vehement demonstra- 
tions seem out of place. It is unnecessary to 
add that the instrumentation of the Vorspiel 
is quite as complex and massive as any other 
similar prologue of Wagner’s, reminding one 
somewhat of the ‘* Meistersinger’’ prelude. 
Miss Thursby sang with faultless execution 
the Mozart aria and the same song of Liszt’s 
which she gave at her own first concert in 
October, on this occasion improved greatly by 
an orchestrated accompaniment. Mr. Thomas 
was cordially received, on appearing at his 
conductor’s desk, and the reception of every 
Rumber on the program, from the new work 
by Mr. Cowen named, down to the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven (a truly perfect per- 
formance of which brought the concert to a 
close), was all thatits magnificent rendering 
by this unsurpassed orchestra merited. The 
band now will include one hundred and seven 
Performers on ogdinary occasions. Such a 
setting out of the famous Society’s season is a 
thing on which it and the public of New York 


have a right to feel the highest gratification 
and pride. 


----In opera at the Academy of Music the 
important event of the week was the appear- 
ance of Mme. Adelina Patti, in “‘ Lucia,” on 
Monday, and in “La Traviata,” upon Friday. 
The celebrated prima-donna’s voice is in mag- 
nificent condition and the welcome tendered 
it and her left nothing to be desired. The 
Oratorio Society’s first concert of the season 
occurs this (Thursday) evening. Berlioz’s 
“Requiem ” will be sung, with Signor Ravelli 
&s the soloist, and the Vorspiel to“ Parsifal ” 
Played. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of New York announced one of 
their pleasing receptions and entertainments 
for Monday evening last. The principal 
Occurrence in English musical matters has 
been the Bristol Festival. This has been 
Severely criticised by the British press, the 
management being charged with haste and 
Carelessness iu their preparations. 
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Literature, 

The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


VAN HORNE'S LIFE OF THOMAS.* 


Tue figure of George H. Thomas will al- 
ways occupy 8 commanding position among 
the chief military actors of the Civil War. 
He was a man of broad mind, of stern 
will, of commanding power over his fel- 
low-men. His judgment was eminently 
sound, his plans were thoroughly prepared 
ip advance, his execution of them was un- 
failing, and the result was invariably of 
decisive importance, whether to gain a 
victory or save an army from otherwise 
hopeless defeat. He fought for four long 
years in the comparatively restricted region 
between the Ohio River and Atlanta, never 
leaving his army fora day. He was en- 
gaged in seven great batiles and many 
minor affairs, always in high command, 
always rendering conspicuous service. 
His personal character was above reproach, 
gbove petty meanness of avy kind, per- 
haps oversensitive as to the necessily of 
being not only pure, but above suspicion. 
In all calmness he may fairly be called 
great. Yet his life was saddened by the 
belief, which he carried to his grave, that 
he had not been fairly treated; and he 
confided his papers to his intimate friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Van Horne, iv order 
that he might be justified in his- 
tory. The result of these papers and 
of years of study upon them is now before 
us, in the ‘Life of Thomas.” Whether 
this will give him avy higher place than he 
already occupied it is yet too soon to tell. 
The injustice of which he complained was 
due, first, to the apparent lack of confidence 
accorded to him by Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanton, in the early part of the war, be- 
cause of his southern birth and associations 
—which did, indeed, cause him to delib- 
erate fully as to his course in the uncertain 
times of 1861; though his strong sense of 
duty enabled him to decide rightly—and, 


next, to his lack of accord with General 
Graut, Grant, Sucrman, and Shieridav, the 


other great leaders of the North, were all 
full of intense activity and bold energy— 
by one completely concealed under a calm 
exterior; in the others noticeable to all 
men but the controlling spirit of all three. 
Thomas was certainly deliberate, if not 
cautious, and his mind worked in a totally 
different groove. Misunderstandings were 
the natural result. When Grant was as- 
signed to the command of all the armies, 
he naturally designated as bis successor 
and chief subordinate in the West a man 
of his own temperament, .who was per- 
fectly in accord with bis own ideas. 
This was Sherman, who was Thomas’s 
own classmate at West Point, had 
been made a brigadier a few months 
before him and a major-general six 
days after him. On this groundof senior- 
ity of rank Thomas felt Sherman’s ap- 
pointment to chief command as an indig- 
nity to himself, which rankled all the more 
in his breast because, from patriotic 
motives, he said little or nothing about it 
atthe time. Later on Grant and Sherman, 
as wellas the authorities at Washington, 
felt that Thomas was unnecessarily deliber- 
ate, was, in fact, slow and sluggish, prior 
to the battle of Nashville, and that his lack 
of action was endangering the speedy term- 
ination of the war, which then seemed 
probable. Thomas resented these imputa- 
tions, and sturdily refused to move until all 
his preparations were completed to his own 
satisfaction, offering to submit to removal 
without a murmur, but declining to attuck 
until sure of success. The victory, when 
be did move, was so complete and over- 
whelming that Thomas’s judgment was 
fully vindicated; but he never forgave the 
censure, and the feeling of injustice was 
aggravated by the countermanding of his 
orders for wivterquarters,-a few weeks 
later, and the breaking up of bis army for 
service elsewhere. 

Such friction as this was almost inevit- 
able between two minds castin so different 
amold (and it may be remarked, in pass- 


*Tue Lire oF Mason-Genrenat Gronce H. Taomas. 









ing, that in the early stages of the war both 
Grant and Sherman had far greater injus- 
tice and indignity heaped upon them—the 
one by Halleck and the other by Stanton— 
than ever fell to Thomas’s lot, and that, 
instead of harboringit, they quietly bore it 
with dignity until the opportunity came to 
perform such services as made further in- 
justice impossible). It is probable that 
Gravt and Sherman were unnecessarily im- 
patient of Thomas’s methods, and that 
Thomas was incapable of appreciating the 
necessity of the prompt energy demanded 
by the others; and that Thomas should be 
rated higher than Grant and Sherman 
thought, and lower than he rated him- 
self. At all events, the world now has 
the opportunity of forming a final judg- 
ment. Badeau has reflected, doubtless, 
with great fidelity, the feelings and opinions 
of Grant; Sherman has told his own story 
with incomparable spirit ; and now Thomas’s 
version is made public by his own trusted 
biographer. The book before usis thus 
the full story of one of the three great com- 
manders of the wer. It is a vigorous de- 
fense, vehemently denying that Thomas 
was ever slow, sluggish, or unduly cau- 
tious; asserting, on the contrary, that, 
“when emergencies called for quick dispo- 
sitions, Napoleon himself did not more fully 
display the flashes of genius than did 
Thomas.” It assails without mercy, and 
often without discretion or judgment, every 
other general with whom Thomas served 
and from whose plans he dissented in any 
way. It avers that in the last six months of 
the war Thomas did ‘more to crush the 
Rebellion than any other general, if not 
more than all others combined”; that 
Thomas was, in short, the greatest general 
of the war. 

There is much in all this which isunduly 
asserted, which is only pardonable because 
the author is interpreting the ideas of a 
man who was smarting under a sense of 
injury; but, even after making this allow- 
ance, the limit of patience is now and then 
nearly reached, and one turns on to the 
narrative of events, in order that the facts 
may speak for themselves. And they do 
speak, indeed, a splendid story. There are 
few passages in the whole war finer than 
Thomas’s stubborn resolution and wise dis- 
position in the midst of a fleeing and de- 
moralized army, without a commander and 
almost without hope, at Chickamauga, 
There were no victories more importunt, 
more complete, better planned or better 
executed than those of Nashville and 
Chattanooga, in one of which Thomas 
commanded, and in the other his troops 
made the decisive assault. These were 
the great days of Thomas’s life; but there 
were other days when he rendered services 
which were less in importance, but were 
themselves enough to constitute a strong 
hold upon the affections and gratitude of 
his countrymen. Possibly, as the author 
says, “‘ his career is lacking in breadth and 
completeness. His manifest capabilities 
demanded greater opportunities.” But 
all, it must be remembered, cannot be 
first, and Thomas was next to the first. 
What he hadto do hedid well, and the 
story of his life may well be held up as the 
model of the Christian soldier. 








THREE recent numbers of the interna- 
tional ‘‘Scientific Series’? (D. Appleton & 
Co.) lie on our table, of which the most valua- 
ble is Vol. XLII, Ants, Bees, and Wasps, a 
record of observations on the habits of the 
social hymenoptera, by Sir John Lubbock. 
This volume is substantially a restudy 
of the subject announced in the title and 
presents the results of a prolonged series 
of observations, which have been continued, 
with little intermission and under favorable 
conditions, for the past eigbt years. The 
points to be investigated and the whole method 
of approaching the subject and of handling it 
bave changed since Huber’s investigations. 
The investigations which have resulted in the 
present volume were begun on bees; but it 
soon appeared thet ants were the better kind 
ofinsect to experiment on. The method of 
observing them, of marking them, and of fore- 
ing them to build their nests and conduct their 
‘lifeso that the whole can be observed is de- 
scribed. The methods pursued are detailed, 
with the results often in tabulated form. They 
relate to their production from the egg and 
the stages of and length of their life ; to their 
snatomical structure, especially of the eye 
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and sting; their character, their wars, differ- 
ent kinds of ants, division of labor, babite- 


tions, industry, cleanliness, and, mirabile dictu, 

their games. Asto their apparatus of sense, 

it appears that they see, though how they do 

so is not altogether clear, they being furnished 

both with the compound eye and with occelli, 

or simple eyes, with which they see as we do. 

Sir John concludes that the inversion of the 

image on the retina implies an inversion of 

the object in perception, which does not at all 

follow. It seems, also, that they have akeen 

sense of smell. Hearing is doubtful, though 

Sir John Lubbock believes they possess it. 

Their power of finding their way is low and 

the tortuous diagrams which represent their 

wanderings under observation are like tangled 

skeins of silk. Their skill in constructing 

fortifications is also low. In the natural 

condition they are royalists and live unders 

queen; but they are stiff legitimists, who 

will have only their own queen. If, however, 

they lose her and live awbile without, they 

fall into republican ways and become 80 much 

attached to them that they will have nothing 

more to do with queens of any kind. They 

recognize each other in nests where many thou- 

sands live together, and pitch ona stranger 

at once with the utmost violence. They live 

together in perfect barmony, but fight stran- 

gers, and are not marked with any habit of 
assisting each other in trouble, though in- 
stances of their having done so are known. 

Sir John thinks he has proved that they can 
distinguish colors between certain ranges. 
The results of these experiments on the com- 
parative intelligence of these insects leave 
the matter very much where it was before. 
The chapter on bees pureuves a similar 
method; but the experiments were not so 
numerous nor so varied. Those on wasps are 
still more limited. All of them are conduct- 
ed in the most vigorous and intelligent 
manner and stated with conscientious 
accuracy. It hardly needs to be added 
that the volume is a repertory of authorita- 
tive and deeply-interesting facts. Mr. J. 
Luys, the author of Vol. XXXIX, in the same 
series, on The Brain and its Functions, is the 
well-known French physician attached to the 
Hospice de la Salpétriére, and this volume 
contains, we suppose, the substance of the 
lectures he has been engaged in delivering on 
the subject for many years in bis asylum, They 
show him to be an acute and enterprising ob- 
server, Whose powers of original observation 
are not easily surpassed and who has pushed 
his investigations into the unexplored mys- 
teries of the nervous centers of the brain. He 
is also endowed with speculative gifts, of 
which tbe present volume is an {llustration. 
Itisatold example of materialistic psychol- 
ogy. Its problem is the identification of every 
form of mental life inthe functional neryous 
operations of the brain. The freedom of the 
will is identified as a sort of transformed sens- 
ibility or the repercussion of primordial 
sensitive impressions. Memory isasensational 
phosphor a figurative way of putting 
the matter, in which the author deludes himself 
with a metaphor ascribing to the brain the 
power of retaining its sensations,as some objects 
retain the impressions of light. He writes 
five chapters in exposition of this florid theory 
of the phosphorescence of nervous elements, 
We will let him describe the evolution (or act) 
of memory (p. 146). ‘*‘ Whenever the primor- 
dial impression has been sufficiently intense 
and sufficiently prolonged, wherever there bas 
been an effective participation of the nervous 
plexuses laid under contribution, the partner 
plexuses of the sensorium sympathetically asso- 
ciate in their excitations and enter upon a con- 
cordant period of eretbism. The incident ex- 
citation arrives, then, in the plexuses of the 
cortical substance, purified and animalized by 
the peculiar metabolic action of the nervous 
plexuses, in the womb of which it is incar- 
nated, and then, transforming itself into a 
psychic excitation, it develops the latent 
energies proper to the cerebral] cells, imprints 
itself upon them, and perpetuates itself in 
them in the form of persistent vibrations, 
like a phosphoric gleam of the external world.” 
The implications and assumptions which 
underlie this statement are the most remark- 
able part of it, but no way exceptional as com- 
pared with the other parts of the same volume. 
Consciousness is treated under the general 
head of sensation, which is divided into the 
two departments of conscious and sub-con- 
scious sensations. Conscious sensibility bas 
its origin in ‘“‘the sensitive excitations des- 
tined to become conscious and enter into rela- 
tion with the phenomena of psycho-intellect- 
ual activity, [which] are collected, with their 
excito-motor fellows in the peripberal plexuses, 
which serve as a region of emission for both” 
(p. 99). The notion of personal identity is 
developed on much the same method and 
the judgment is described as a condition of 
sound cerebral health. The ideas of space and 
time are not treated except asthey are involved 
in psycho-intellectual ideas. As a whole, the 
volume, witb all its superficial plausibility and 











unquestionable richness of original explora- 
tion of the hidden operations and mysterious 
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nerve centers of the brain, isa striking evi- 
dence of the impossibility of constructing a 
psychology out of the discoveries of micro- 
scopic inquiry. Vol. XL ip the same series, 
Myth and Science, an essay by Tito Vignoli, has 
the atheistic and naterialistic dye yet more 
thoroughly ingrained into it, with far 
less of merit to offset ite defects with 
solid original investigations. The author 
rushes onto the stage with an early avowal of 
hix disbelief in anything like pereonal immor- 
tality (p. 26) or of the existence in man or in 
the universe of any persistent personal psychic 
life. He deals larvely in assumptions, evolves 
facts from theories, and then reworks them 
into new theories. An example ts (p. 104) the 
Gealal that monotheism was earlier than 
poiytheism—not on the ground of any known 
facta ; but on the ground of atheory which the 
author invents for the occasion ‘‘ that sach 
an opinion is opposed to the vevuine develop 

ment of the Intelligence, to its primitive con- 
stitution and progress, and tothe essential 
solidurity of human and animal nature.” This 
isn flat way of saying that the thing cannot 
be true, because it does not suit the author’s 
notion of the subject. Tito Vignola bas a high 
opinion of his contributions to human knowl- 
edge and periodically notifies his readers of 
his precedence of others in particular discov- 
erles. We find one on pages one hundred and 
eleven and twelve, where we are told that 
“ The oriyinal condition of animals and of man 
himself in his primordial life and conscious- 
ness is and was the intrinsic personification 
of the things perceived. From this source the 
human Intellect slowly and with difficulty at- 
tained to science, by virtue of that psychical 
reduplication which has been so often men- 
tioned.”” Without remarking on this wonderful 
** peychical reproduction,” which is snother of 
the empty tropes which materialistic psychology 
puts for ward as valid analyses, this statement 
awakens wonder, Who has evershown, for 
example, that animala personify the things 
they perceive? Is the grass an ox grazes a 
personification of his morning meal? Compte 
dropped a casual remark as to the possibility 
that an animal might have the idea of a fetisch, 

and Mr. Spencer has entertained the same 

notion; but, so faras we know, thisisthe first in- 
stance in which it has been asserted that animals, 

in their origins! condition, personify the ob 
jects they perceive. As to the assertion that 

primordial man did the rame, what does this 
author know about primordial man? The pri- 
mordial man of God’s creation he repudiates 
as the fiction of theolovy and writes a volume 
on mnyth to explain the genesis of the doctrine. 

The primordial man of scientific develop- 
ment has never yet been caught sight of, 

and no one can say where to look 

for bim, among the fowls of the air or the 
fishes of the sea; all that any one can say being 
that, having taken a long look at the Simian 
tribes, be does not find the primordial thing 
there. The general theory of the book ts that 
mav bas in bis mind an Irresistible tendency to 
reflect the image of bis own personality on the 
outer world, and tointerpret what he sees there 
in the light of what be is conscious of in him- 
self. ‘* The first form of the myth, which spon- 
taneously arises in man a8an animal, is the 
vague but intentional subjectivity of the phe- 
nomena presented to his serses”’ (p. 162). 
This gives the start'ng-point for the develop- 
ment of hie mythic beliefs. Itisalong road with 
many windings that bas to be followed before 
this beginning can be developed into a mono 

theistic and epiricual faith, like Christiantty ; 
but the author follows it undaunted tothe end 
and believes himself to have dealt Christianity 
a fatal blow, by substituting for its divine pa- 
ternity a purely mundane and human process 
of development. We will not characterize so 
laborious a speculation as idle. Is there not 
good truth in the fact that the buman mind, 
when once thrown off the track, and involved 
in darkness, and in a degrading ignorance of 
God, still worked its way slowly back toward a 
better faith? Where the author finds the 
origin of what he scornfully denominates 
myth in the subjective operation of the 
human mivd, we need not be ashamed to 
identify the root of conscience and of natural 
religion in its crude, unenlightened, but 
natural operation. 


....Joseph Rodes Buehanan, M. D., pub- 
lishes through the press of 8. W. Green’s 
Son, of this city, an extended treatise on Moral 
Education. Its Laws and Methods, The author 
starts ina bichly aggressive tone and throws 
over his book an air of intense radicalism 
and of some assumption, which puts bim at a 
disadvantage with his readers. Heits notso 
radical by a half as he seems and his assump- 
tion subsides into a vein of not disagreeable 
conviction, which does not know how to steer 
clear of exaggerated statement—as, for ex- 
ample, wheie he asserts, on page 2, that *‘ Aris- 
totle has been annihilated as authority by 
Galileo, Newton, and the physiologists.” We 
venture to doubt whether Aristotle has been 
“annihilated” by any one, and quote for the 
opinion the author, who asserts in the same 








se 


ntence that bis authority is still dominant 
in the great universities and to such an ex- 
tent that their systems of education must be 
revolutionized to get rid of him. His title- 
page will uot fall to startle sober citizens with 
the impression that he has a tinge of vibYism 
avd is against the institutions of society, 
government, churches, colleges, and al] the 
rest. He docs himself injustice, and, so far as 
this book goes, is really little more than an 
active reformer with a streak of bot and cold 
in bis compos‘tion, a vot unusual phenomenon 
in these days. His theory of education is not, 
on the whole, bad. It ts confused in parts. ex- 
aggerated, and not infrequently contradicts 
itself; but, when cleared of these easily separ- 
able defects, it remains in recognizable rela- 
tions with the best theories on the subject 
and not particularly anti-Aristotelian. Sound 
and ample physical training is fosisted on. 
This is good and Aristotelian. All education 
is rooted fn an ethical foundation. This is 
capital. Indeed, the book has a special merit 
in the assertion and application of this doc- 
trine, which hides a multitude of faults. 
Education is said to imply discipline, training, 
and bard work. It bas a rigorous Spartan 
element init, as well as another, which isgenial. 
It should wot be repressive nor depressing. but 
stimulating; and its secret lies not in the art of 
giving an education so much as in tle art of 
leading the pupils to dothe thing for them- 
selves. If this isrevolutionary, our best schools 
and colleges are engaged in promoting revolu- 
tion and the main criticism to be made on this 
author fs that he is firing into bis own ranks. 
The real difference between bim and the col- 
leges is that they understand his theory and he 
does pot. At one time he writes as if force 
and corporal punishment were never to be 
thought of in school. Further on, he shows 
that herecognizes them as ultimate and pos- 
sible resorts and explains how they should be 
employed. President Porter’s discussions of 
education impress him favorably, as he can 
didly admits ; but he has read of some boyish 
pranke at Yale which make him doubt as to 
the system tn vogue there. This comes from 
the enormously unpractical view of the subject, 
which be shares with many other reformers, 
that, because there is crime, wretchedness. and 
sin in the world, therefore, governments, 
schvols, churches are all wrong and ehould be 
turned upside down. The actively objection 
able part of the whole is the irrelevant discus- 
sion of marriage, asto which his intellectual 
exaggeration has thrown him into a kind of 
Malthustanism, tinctared with some individual 
peculiarities which that devout rector of the 
Anvlican Church would have made haste to 
repudiate. He thinksthat marriaze should be 
restrained and that it is well to temper it with 
facilities for divorce. So far as we can see, 
thisis the Austrian system, which makes it 
bard to get married, easy to get unmarried, and 
impossible for a numerous class of people to 
say who are their own fathers. The question 
of female education is discussed without keep- 
ing the lines of the argument from getting 
tangled. The facts of sex, which are not 
igvored at Smith College nor at Wellesley, are 
ignored in this discussion. Co education ts 
confused with bigher education. Girton Col- 
leve, Newnham Hall, and the Harvard Annex 
are about the same kind of co-education as 
was practiced at Yale in a small way when 
Benjamin Silliman, Senior, bad the young 
misses from Grove Hall Seminary in 
a body at his lectures on chemistry. As 
to the power of girls and young women to 
sustain themselves unirjured in physical 
health in prolonged and unbroken study ecn- 
siderable evidence ts introduced, not enough, 
however, to settle the question nor to make it 
less necessary to wait for more facts and 
larger experience. The author is carried by 
his zeal into some exaggerations as to the 
amount of disease in the colleges. His asser- 
tion that the death-rate among these etudents 
ia 1244 to the thousand is nothing alarming, if 
true; but in the colleges that we bave known 
nothing like it is reached. ‘This point, how- 
ever, is of small importance, as the autbor in 
the next turn of bis argument introduces a 
statement of President Seeleye’s to show 
that students gain in strength while in 
college and are graduated stronger than when 
they began. After all we can but believe that 
Mr. Buchanan had a case, we wish he had 
presented it with less confusion, less exaggera- 
tion, and less of self-contradiction. As the 
book vow stands, the author neither knows 
how to put a sound theory under bis facts nor, 
when his theory is sound, to give it a sound ap- 
plication. 

...-In Doctor Zay (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Miss Phelps bas made a distinct advance. The 
story is simple and is kept strictly in its own 
sufficient boundaries. It is told in a bright, 
fresh style, with veatly-turned and sharply- 
pointed sentences. The characters and scenery 
are grasped with a firm hand and d-ecribed 
with a high degree of definite imaginative 
power. The boy Handy isa genuine original, 


ality of Mrs. Sarab Butterwell. There is a 
world of humor, as well as of good observa- 
tion, in her hueband’s mute amazement while 
bis wife goes rushing on in her characteristic 
monologues, rather stimulated than checked by 
bis half-admiring and helplessly-expostulating 
“Why, Sarah!” in the rising scale. Doctor 
Zay herself is a creation full of genius on the 
one bund and on the other a wonderfully acute 
study of the kind of woman she is intended to 
represent. Viewed im a broad way, she ts 
rather the type of a womavhoo’ which Miss 
Phelps wishes to introduce into the world than 
of one which is already there; though 
ambitious women will recognize a basis of 
truth in the struggle between ber womanly im- 
pulses and the professional! aspirations which 
call her to a life where the limitations of sex 
are not recognized. As the study of a splen- 
did but exceptional woman, all theories apart, 
this story can be read with pleasure and even 
with enthusiasm. As the representative of 
normal womanbood, it is artiticial, runs afoul 
of the hard facts of Nature, andis, finally, pual- 
verized by its own contradictions. I: is offered 
to us in demonstration of the ability of wo- 
men to sustain themselves in active life on an 
equality and in competition with men. We 
have never doubted their ability to do this, 
nor their capacity to succeed in business, in 
work, in the professions, and in civil affairs; 
but what a satire this story raises against the 
attempt. The very geoius of the heroine and 
the splendor of her suceess inspires Waldo 
Yorke to demand herin marriage; and, how- 
ever bravely Miss Phelps may struggle for a 
way out of the dilemma, the heroine herself 
never fails fora moment to perceive that she 
must choose whether to be a woman and a 
wife or a doctor without sex. The in- 
born woman conquers, of course; but 
does she remain Doctor Zay? It is 
implied that she does; but the story 
ends with mairiage ‘mpending and ends 
wi-ely, for it could not he continued with Dr. 
Zay in the normal relations of wife. Some 
one must care for the children and the home. 
If the father does it, the man becomes the 
woman, he personalities are exchanged, but 
nothing is gained for thetheory. If there are 
uo children and no home, marriage becomes a 
sterile phantom to mock atthe theory which 
makes itsnch. Miss Phelps’s whole theory of 
marriage is fantastic. She wants rapture and 
romance and kuows nothing of the tremendous 


interests which morality and the general hap- 
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wedded life. She forgets that the majority of 
marriages begin in rapture and romance, but 
that whetber they hold this tenor depends on 
the character, the will, and principled deter- 
mination of the partiesto it. A curious illustra- 
tion of the inconsistent sentimentalism of this 
theory is givenin the story before us, where 
Dr. Zay forces the man she bas rescued 
from drowning to marry the girl he bad 
wronged ov the spot, and compels the hesi- 
tating minister to perform the ceremony, 
though the law of the state forbade bim to 
doit without previous public notice. With 
the reformers discouraging, if not forbidding 
marriage at the 6ne end and divorce eating it 
away atthe other, we shall be as badly off in 
our freedom ‘as those Absolutist states where 
the marriage laws are so oppressive that the 
greater part of the population are born out of 
wedlock. We areat loss what to make of the 
characterless sort of man who carries off Dr. 
Zay in the story. Is this another piece of un- 
conscious irony, going to show the omnipotence 
of heart and nature in these matters and the im- 
potence of theories? On the whole, it is a 
distinct gain that Miss Phelps recognizes, as 
clearly as she does in Doctor Zay, tbe difficul- 
ties which have their root in the facts of sex, 
and that, though she still looks for a way to 
avold them, she now lets them take their way 
in ber story and work such bavoe with theory 
asthey may. In style ber advance is decided. 
There are fewer affectations and cbscurities. 
The whole tone is less morbid and more possi- 
tively healthy. What morbidness there is has 
retreated mainly into the theory of marriage 
an« there is great gain inthe matter of liter- 
ary repose. 


--+.It is not easy to fix a value on such a 
collection as Robert Bell’s Songs from the 
Dramatists, republished by the Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., on the best of paper and in good 
form and type. The collection begins with 
Nicholas Udall’s “ Ralph Roister Doister,” 
printed in 1566, though written a number of 
years earlier. It preceded ‘“*Gammer Gurten’s 
Needle’ by as-much as fifteen years and is 
printed here as the first regular English 
comedy. It is a curious fact that it isa sewing- 
girls song with a sewing-men’s song intro- 
duced into it, but as widely different from 
Hood’s better-known song of the needle as 
comedy is from tragedy. In John Heywood’s 
play of love, which follows, we bave *‘ The 
Song of the Green Willow,” which is inter. 
esting for its copnection with Desdemona’s 
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willow song in Othello. The early English 





will fafl to recognize the dominating person- | Ongs area striking exhibition of the superior 


sweetnest and purity of the writers of the six- 
teenth century and of the first part of the seven- 
teenth over those who followed in the reign of 
Charles II. In the striking phrase of Mr. 
Bell, ‘‘ With the Restoration love disappears 
and sensuousness takes its place.’ This is 
significant, eepecially in conneciion with the 
author’s assertion that ‘the dramatic songs 
of the age of Elizabeth and James I are 
distinguished as much by their delicacy and 
chastity of feeling as by their vigor and 
beauty.” As might be anticipated, the most 
fertilesource of these songs is the plays-of 
Shakespeare, whois represented with a long 
Vt, beginning with the magnificent song from 
the Two Gentlemen of Veiona, * Who Is 
Silvia?” Beaumont and Fletcher furnish as 
many more. Dryden and Ben Jonson are the 
next most prolific writers of dramatic song. 
The collection ends with selections from The 
Duenna and The Sche~* for Scandal of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. In the period cov- 
ered by these selections English literature 
passed through three momeutous centuries, 
aud the fidelity with which the drama repro- 
duces the life of the times may be seen in the 
comparison of these successive songs, which 
retain toaremarkable degree the character- 
isrics of the ages that produced them. In 
reading over the delicious songs of this col- 
lectiou we wonder that no ove has made it be- 
fore. They sing themselves by their owo 
poetic spirit and run through the whole gamut 
of lyric emotion. They are as sweet as Catul- 
lus, with none of his assoilment. Happy is he 
who knows well how to enjoy such a collec- 
tion. 


«+The Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
send us an illustrated quarto, Wild Anima’s 
and Birds: their Hunts and Habits, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, designed, we shouid suppose, 
as a gift-book for young readers. The en- 
gravings are numerous and effective to the 
verge of sensationalism. The natural his- 
tory is done carefully by Dr. Wilson, 
in a full and interesting manner and 
makes a strong book for the Holidays. 
From the same (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.) we bave Charles Dickens’s well-known 
Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, with original designs 
by J. C. Beard, for the most part full-page in 
size and printed in colored oil lithographs. 
The same house (Cassell, Petter, Ga!pin 
& Co.) publish, also for the Holidays, Fred. 
Bradford's Debt, by Joanna H. Matthews, au- 
thor of the ‘* Bessie Books,”’ an inexpensive 
cimnt? quarto, on god paper, WEI! Priuved, and 
with numerous well-drawn, spirited illustra- 
tions. The story is good and the book has 
an attractive appearance on the table. 
The same house (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) publish Little Folks: a Magazine for the 
Young, in convenient quarto size and illus- 
trated copiously, though we have seen some 
of the engravings doing service elsewhere. 
The bound volume which lies before us con- 
tains a large variety of stories, rhymes. puz- 
zles, and miscellanies of various kinds, to- 
gether with the good feature of topics suitable 
for Sunday afternoons. A much richer 
gift volume from the same publishers (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) is The Changing Year, 
being poems of life aud Nature, arranged 
in four groups to correspond witb the seasons 
ofthe year. The bundsome quarto ts profuse- 
ly illustrated with picturesque engravings, in 
the English style, crowding every page. Com- 
mendable attention is given to the grouping 
of the poenis on the page with the illustratioas, 
Asymmetrical appearance is produced, while 
variety is carried to the utmost limite con- 
sistent with a pleasing effect. It is entirely 
suitable for the young, though not exclusively 
and periaps not primarily designed for them. 
The illustrations are furnished by twelve lead- 
ing artists and the poetical selections are from 
the wide field of modern English verse. 


.... Cupid, M.D. A Story, by Augustus M. 
Swift (Charles Scribner’s S@ns), dexerves the 
praise it receives. It is an extremely simple 
story, with a great and moving dramatic strug- 
gle inthe heart of it. The author relieves 
himself of the monotony of direct narration 
by throwing it into the form of letters and ex- 
tracts from a diary. Elliot Blake, in the 
anguish of a badly-broken arm, had morphine 
prescribed until he sop to Cerberus became a 
bondage to Cerebus himself. He retires to a 
sanitarium, where, under wise direction and 
the combined efforts of himself and bis 
friends, and by the use of the highest mo- 
tives, he succeeds. Among the influences that 
act redemptively on him, the most potent is 
love for a beautiful American lady, who 
is the charming heroine of the simple tale. 
Witb rare delicacy of feeling, the lady herself 
is not brought into the struggle and knows 
nothing about it; but remains at a distance, 
unconscious of the impressions made on her 
avd moving in the serenity of a beautiful 
womanhood, unmarred by that suffering sym- 
pathy which a less skilifuland more impatient 
autbor would bave thrown her into, by calling 
her into the case too soon. Thanks to this ad- 
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mirable restraint, the love that acts on Blake 
is the noblest possible. Its touch raises the 
story, simple as it is, to the highest plane. As 
to some of its therapeutic aspects, opinions may 
differ. We should be glad to know that pa- 
tients wro have once conquered the opium 
vice have no disposition to return to it. Facts 
in our possession point to a less bopeful con- 
clusion. But the general theory of cure laid 
down in the story is above question, as it is 
above all praise, especially in the introduction 
of ethical influences iv the appeal made tu the 
higher nature and the varied and judicious 
support given to the will. These incidental 
merits of the story add to its completeness; 
but they do not dim the luster of the literary 
art and the dramatic skill shown in it. 


....-The Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish Our 
Little Ones, Minstrated Stories and Poems for Little 
People, by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), with 
880 original illustrations, by American artists, 
engraved by Andrew. A great company of 
writers and artists have coospired to make the 
children happy With this book. Many of the 
engravings are fit to hold the eye and win the 
admiration of the amateur, while the stories 
and poems show that more than usual pains 
have been taken to produce the best possible 
collection. Among good illustrated 
juveniles, worthy of brief mention and not 
expensive, we name Snow Flakes from Santa's 
Land, by Laurie Loring. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
&Co.) It is printed in clear, open type on 
good paper, and with spirited illustrations. 
The text is composed of simple, brief, and 
well constructed stories and little 
poems for very young children. 
The last we heard of Rupert Van Wert he 
was in Paris. Jn Rip Van Winkle’s Travels 
in Asia and Africa (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
we find him again on the move, and already in 
Morocco, astride of a bull, and looking up in 
an enterprising and intelligent manner enter- 
taining matter for the boys of the “ Trian- 
gle” at home. His route lies eastward, along 
the African Coast, into Asia Minor, to Damas- 
cus, Galilee, Samaria, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Hebron, Egypt, Southern Africa, 
and India and is profusely illustrated. He 
has collected freely from the abundant stores 
at bis disposal, and produced a volume which 
realizes its ideal in combining memes with 
profit. 








-- The Rey. Dr. Vernon’s book on Amuse- 
ments (Walden & Stowe, Phillips & Hunt) is 
earnest and forcible: but there ia neither 
spring nor considerateness enovgh in its rea- 
soning to make a great impression on any who 
were not convinced before. It may rouse 
flagging disciples and recall others from their 
first steps into the pomps and vanities of the 
world. The rest will feel that the author does 
not come onto auycommon ground where they 
care to spread their case before him or to con- 
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bors and their wives at harvest time in Suffolk 
and goes on in English farmer fashion. Crutk- 
shank has hit the subject in the eye of it. His 
imagination seems to have flamed into pic- 
tures, which he pours out on every page in the 
profusion of hisexquisite fancy. What would 
not come into the picture he puts on the page 
outside of it, or perches up aboveit, or thrusts 
into the convenient corner. Ballad and illus- 
trations go on together. We see the fun and 
all the rough sport, and wish ourselves there, 
to join in the hearty innocence of the carousal. 


...-No more saintly spirit has graced the 
ministry of the Scottish Church during this 
century than that of Rev. William Hanna, 
D.D., LL.D., son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers and 
author of his biography. He published, also, 
The Life of Christ for practical and devotion- 
al purposes ; a work which no man of his gen- 
eration in all Scotland was better qualified to 
do. Inithe studiously avoids exegetical and 
theological discussions and aims to reproduce, 
reverently and in such simple truth as he can 
command, the life of our Lord. The volumes 
which were first published, in 1869, were com- 
posed of lectures which had been delivered 
previously and have been since that time in 
active circulation. We are glad to observe 
that the Messrs. Robert Carter & Bros. have 
been encouraged to bring out a new edition, 
as we believe that the contemplation of the 
simple portraiture of our Lord in those vol- 
umes will freshen faith. 


....We recognize an old acquaintance, in 
better dress and with some additions, in the 
new edition of Geo. A. Baker, Jr.’s, Point Lace 
and Diamonds. It is a series of society poems, 
bright, airy, and redeemed from flippancy by 
the Jurking satire that underliesthem. They 
are somewhat in the vein, though not in the 
meter of William Allen Butler’s ‘‘ Nothing to 
Wear,” and are modeled after Bret Harte. Two 
new poems are added to this edition, which 
has the further attraction of illustrations by 
Addie Ledyard. The only change we bave 
observed in the original poems is the substitu- 
tion at the end of an Idyl of the Period of the 
very bad lines 

“ But men are such stuck-up things 
He'll recover—never fear ” 
for the original and rather clever 
“ But men are such conceited things 
They need a lesson once a year.” 
(Page 20). 

.-The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son bave 
*furtbe EMuttaays an attractive story voOK DY 
P. Chr. Ashbjérnsen, translated by H. L. 
Brackstad Folk and Fuiry Tales. Mr. Edmund 
W. Gosse introduces the author in a brief 
sketch of his life and work as an author. The 
volume is composed of peasant tales, now cur- 
rent, we shoul suppose, on the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. So far as we have examined them 








sider his. He concedes the lawfulness of 
amusements; but, when he comes to define 
what lawful amusements are, makes out such a 
dismal prospect that most persons would prefer 
nottobe amu-ed. He considers the subject in 
the orthodox way, and bottles himself up in 
such a stringency of logic as to put an effectu- 
alend tothe prospect of making any impres- 
sion on the overwhelming worldl y-mindedness 
of the times. He views the subject, as the 
title-page asserts, in the Light of [euson, His- 
tory, and Revelation. We wish he had also 
viewed it as Professor Phelps suggests, in “My 
Portfolio,’ in the light of what appears rea- 
ne to the youthful mind. 


-. What Starr King did for the White Hills 
George W. Holley has done in a book con- 
structed on a similar plan for The Falls of 
Niagara, (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The small 
quario is handsomely printed on rich tinted 
Paper and embellished with expensive and 
carefully-made engravings. The authoris a 
resident of long standing in the village of 
Niavara Felis and has already written a 
smaller book on them, which is the nucleus 
of the present volume. The Falls and their 
history have been to him the subject of pro- 
longed studies. In the present volume he 
follows the history through all its phases and 
makes a full exposition of the geology. He 
gives reasons for his belief that the river is 
& comparatively recent formation, and that 
the waters of Lake Erie were once held back 
by a geologic dam and thrown west foto a 
Kreat inland sea, which discharged by the way 
of the Mississippi. The final chapter on other 
great cataracts gives an opportunity to make 
® comparative study of the great cataract in 
its relations with others. 


-The more we examine The Hlorkey, an 
fllustrated juvenile, in quarto size (Macmillan 
& Uo.), the better we like it. Itis an English 
provincial ballad, by Robert Bloomfield, itus- 
trated with colored designs by George Cruik- 
shank, ‘The Horkey,” as is explained by F. 
C. Burnand, in a punning address to the 
reader, is a Harvest Home Festival in Saffolx. 
As describedin Mr. Bloomfield’s ballad, it is « 
Tee feast among « lot of English farmer neigh- 


they are stories that speak for themselves as 
stories, and, though they run back into the 
popular or legendary lore of the people, do 
not especially illustrate the old Norse mythol- 
ogy. They are brief, quaint, well charged 
with the wholesome, fresh, and rdde simplic- 
ity of peasant life, not so graceful nor finished 
as Grimm’s tales, but with, perhaps, more of 
the wild music in them of the Northern folk 
and their legendary tales. The volume is em- 
bellished with numerous telling illustrations. 


..Of Dr. Abel Stevens’s Christian Work 
and Consolation: The Problem of an Effective and 
Happy Life (Phillips & Hunt) we may speak 
with considerable enthusiasm. Dr. Stevens 
has marked out for it a direct and simple path 
through the copious stores of his richly-furn- 
ished mind. He is strong, he is tender, he 
abounds in literary allusion. He is rich in 
those popular sympathies which are a glorious 
characteristic of Methodism. He never grows 
dull nor stilted and writes in an unassuming 
simplicity which wins its way into the reader’s 
heart. The title sufficiently deecribes the con 
tents. We will only add that the last chapters, 
on consolation, are rich in the ministration 
of a chastened and enlightened faith to souls in 
trouble. 


...-The stories of the Brothers Grimm are 
well known and no one can go astray in mak- 
ing choice amongthem. They are and as long 
as we have children iv our homes and young 
hearts in our breasts will remain standard and 
classic. The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. issue 
a selection of fifty or sixty of these stories, 
translated by Lucy Crane and ‘‘ done into 
pictures’? by Walter Crane. This last is the 
special and all-distinguishing feature of the 
edition, which makes it a thing apart, with 
superior claims on buyers of books for juve- 
nile readers and lovers of good illustrations in 
them. 


....-Susap Anna Brown has hit on a vew 
way of doing an old thing in The Book of Forty 
Puddings, with its dainty cover and neat hint 
to the “‘ lady fair’’ of the power that lies in u 
well-made pudding 


“To keep your lover's heart your 





own, 
When youth is gone and beauty fown.” 


The neat little manual contains recipes, one 
on each tiny page, for forty puddings and ten 
sauces. We are assured, on competent author- 
ity, that both puddings and sauces are good. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ws announce with satisfaction that the ex- 

haustive and valuable “‘ History of the Re- 

naissance in Italy,” by Mr. John Addington 

Symonds, will be completed eoon by the publi- 

cation of its last two parts on “Italian Lit- 

erature.’’ Henry Holt & Co. will publish 

these concluding parts also. A decidedly 

characteristic anecdote of Thomas Carlyle is 

narrated in the Mary Russell Mitford corre- 

spondence. Upon meeting Mr. J. T. Fields, 

Mr. Carlyle came bluntly out with: ‘So, sir, 

ye’re an American?’ Mr. Fields assented. 

‘* Ah! that’s a wretched nation of your ain,” 
continued Carlyle. ‘* It’s all wrong. It always 
has been wrong from the vera beginning. That 
grete mon of yours—George [Washington], 
your grete mon George, was a monstrous bore, 
and wants taking down a few bundred pegs.”’ 
Really, Mr. Carlyle,” replied Mr. Fields, 
* you are the last man in the world from whom 
I should bave expected such an observation. 
Look at your own book on Cromwell! 
What was Wasbington but Cromwell, without 
his personal ambition and without bis fanat™ 
icism?”? “Eh! sir’? answered Carlyle, 
“George had neither ambition, nor religion, 
nor any good quality under the sun. George 
was just Oliver with the juice squeezed out.” 
A brief theological treatise from the pen 
of the Rev. C. Van Norden, of St. Albans, Vt., is 
in press of Randolph & Co., under the title 
“The Outermost Rim; and Beyond.” 
An eighth edition of ‘‘Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations,” with over six thousand additional 
lines, is just issued by Little, Brown & Co. 
A gentleman who remarked {n the Bos- 
ton Journal, recently, an inquiry as to the cor- 
rect pronounciation of the surname ‘* Muller”’ 
in Mr. Whittier’s ‘Maud Muller,” says: 
* Last Summer I met Mr. Whittier, and, in an- 
swerto the same question, which has been 
asked me scores of times, Mr. Whittier replied 
that the family whore name suggested the 
word to him pronounced their name Mul-ler. 
They were Hessians. If this advice is worthy 
of notice, you may make such use of it as you 
may see fit.’’ E. P. Whipple’s works are 
in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
** Love and Money ”’ is the name given by Mr. 
Charles Reade to bis new play. The dramais 
stated as not derived from any of bis novels. 
——<A writer to the Boston Advertiser states 
that M. la Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre, tn 
translating from English into French Mr. 
Francis Parkman’s ‘“‘ Jesuits in North Amer- 
ica,’’ has falsified, cut, and mistranslated the 
author’s text. Mr. Henry Irving, in spare 
moments, is writing an essay, ‘‘ Shakespeare 
in the Closet and on the Stage.” Mr. 
Henry James’s new “ bundle of letters’ is en- 
titled ** A Point of View” and are criticisms of 
social life in two or three of the largest Amer- 
ican eities. A valuable contribution to 
religious history and martyrology has been 
made by Mr. A. H. Wratislaw, of London. 
He has published what would seem to be the 
first reliable and complete record of the life 
and work of Jobn Hus. Only within a very 
few years has it been practicable to collect 
any considerable stock of materials for such a 
biography. The book includes a selection 
from Hus’s correspondence and writings. 
Alexander Dumas is said to be compil- 
ing a little work upon cbhiromancy, in which 
deep art he has a rooted faith. The 
eleventh edition of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ by Mr. F. 
Anstey, is now currentin London. The secret 
of its author’s identity is not yet cleared up; 
but it is well to remember that there may be 
no secret, after all. Miss Kingsley wil! 
contribute sundry articles to the new volume 
of the Wide-Awake. A short but significant 
study of ‘‘ Nihilism” has appeared from a 
London publishing house and is attracting 
considerable attention from British literary 
critics. An exceedingly fine collection 
ofautographs, secured, after a life’s trouble, 
by Herr Francis Joseph Schaffer, of Brunau, 
Austria, was finally scattered by auction, at 
Munich, last month. About 3,600 manuscripts 
were included in it. Eighty-two were from 
the pens of the House of Hupsburg, begin- 
uing witha signature of Duke Rodolph IV, the 
founder of the line (1361). The name of 
every German Emperor from Frederick 
Ill to Francis II was owned by the 
collector. Countless letters and signatures 
from the most famous artists, musicians, 
sculptors, and literateurs were, of course, part 
of the treasury. ** The [rish Massacres of 
1641,”” by Mary Hickson, is a volume of marked 
value, to be publi~bed in London, this Fall. 
Mr. James Anthony Froude has kindly con- 
sented to write a preface to it. The author 
has taken the materials of ber work from the 
(uppublished) depositions, under oath, con- 
cerning the massacres of the Protestants, in- 
























































cluded in the State Papers. Among the 





®nnouncements of the searon comes one from 
A. C. Armstrong & Co., of an extensive work 
by Mr. Charles L. Brace, to be called ‘* Gesta 
Christi,’’ a history of humane progress as 
affected by Christianity. It aims to show the 
practical effects of Christianity upon the laws 
and morals of the world, on the position of 
women in the various ages, on serfdom, 
parental rights, the duel, torture, private war, 
the distribution of property, temperance, 
chastity, and the like, and will contain much 
helpful knowledge of its subjects. It should be 
one of the most effective Christian apologetics 
of theage. The publisbers above named will 
issue the work shortly. 
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given {s the length.) 
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TRO ERM. cccccccccce cocccs.cesecsccceseese 020 
The Friendships of Mary Russell ‘Mitford, as Re- 
corded in Letters from her Literary’ Corre- 
spentente. | Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Es- 
trange, ‘ea The Li Life of Bory Russell 
Mitford,” ‘and on of “The wit e of the 
Rev. W. ,” ete, (Franklin Square 
Library. No. oust) 11x8, papes.be. 119. The 

GREROs ccvcccccccescccccesconccsescesocseocosooones 02% 
New 4 Bygones. By E. H. Arr (Ellen H. 
Rollins). New edition, enlarged and — 
trated. With an eo ya Gail Ham 
iiton. 10x pp. phia: J. B. 
Lippincott & CO....-.ceecceeeeeseee -seeeeeers 5 00 
Our Young voipe in Africa. The Adventures of 

a Party of Young Americans in Aigeria and 

in South Central Africa. By James D. Mc. 

ae uthor of “ Our Young Folks Ab: 

etc. justrated. Dust bosrds, pp Bia. The . 

same 


Nlustrated 
Pp. iy ooo 0eceene ne teeseeecccespocsocs 1800 


Noble Name; Donn y Claire 
4 von Glimer. pomeehets Sirs. Ar Wise P 


ter. 754x5i4. Dp. w} 
The Subjection ey os 

an piection, of Han of the Motives ot Thought 
and Action of Shakespeare 

mark. By William iolghton. wn a 
“Shakespeare’s Dream,” etc, With an intro- 
duction b Jogos Crosby, Hon. M. BR. 8. 
Ox7}4, pp. 74 








The Wonderful City of Tokio; or, Further Ad- 
ventures of the Jewett FF and their 


With one hundred and sixty-nine iilus- 
(rations. he boards, pp. xiv, 301. 
New ‘York : Chas. 
Dilingam psd danemadee shedehebiiaessnamneanicnnds 1% 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells.” By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Miostnalicas from designs by Miss L. 
B. Humphrey. joven under the super- 
= of — 
The Young Silver "Seekers ; or, Hal and Ned in 
he Marvelous Country. BY Samuel Wood- 
son i» Cones author “Crossing the 
Hes vol ” ete. (Young Trail Hunters’ Se- 
ma _—— 11.) illustrated. 7x544, pp. 843. 


Poot oy "Frolice. Entertainments for Home 
School. Comprising School Opera, Cha- 

feden, Fave. Christmas Caperr, etc. By Mrs. 
Charlies F. Fernald. OMxi'G paper, Pp. 246. 


an Mysteries Explained. By Robert Hewits 
Brown, 3%0, With numerous Sinewretons 
the authur. oez™. pp. 117. New York: 
Appleton & Co 
Apqigton's ‘s Illustrated Hand-Book of American 
‘inter Resorts. For Tourists and Invalids. 
With Maps. Revised for Season of 1882 -’83. 


Sir Roger De Coverly. from the 
tator. With inustrattone ‘b by Chas. O. 


POrereI TTT ieee eee eee ree eer ed 


Three Vassar Girls A 


Corner of Barone With neerly one 
hundred oad fifty he inal illustrations by 
“Champ riginal ey), and other 
Shas dh boards, pp. 236. 
Boston: Estes & Learla se ereeees taeeeteeeeees 160 
Editea by Erskine 
larke, M.A. Illustrated. 10x7%4, boards, 
pp. iv, 412. The sa@me.............+seceesesess 12 
The Contury hly Magazine. Voi 
ew Series, Vol TL ‘May/3 , to 
tober, 1882. 10x’ Pp. , 060, New York 
The Century Co. mdon: F. Warne & Co.. 


The Life and Letters of Elizabeth peat, au- 

pity Stepping PB. xiv, 075. Nev x Y a 
ra! ow orl 

Seon D. ¥ hactolen as bodes dbeduseseescese 


Heroes of Selenes. ete Zodlogists, and 
By Pre Professor . yj Martin in Duncan, 


.R. 74x54, pp. xill, 348. Lom 
don : Societ for Promoting C Corrisiian Knowl. 
E.& J.B. Young &Co... 190 
Belt and Spar. Stories of the caine of the 
Middle Ages, from the Old Chronicles. With 
ee pp. xil, 28, 


sixteen illuminations. 

vor York: Scribner & 
an ~ —_—— - Pom, ee The Fight 

at ar Finnabi Traawote’ i Pacotmi James % 


4% 
. Vitellius A, XV. waeohe xi, oe 
Boston : Ginn, Heath &Co........ oe orcesesbe 
Anakreonteia. Anacreontics. 
Fanged witl with notes by sane Plage. @ teu pp. 
iv, 


Personalit uma snd Dt q 
Sa as om 





Andrew. 7x6, The 
150 


8x5i4. paper, pp. vill, 140. oe peneneeees 060 


urray. a! . The same. Lon- 
don : — Marston. Searle & Riv- 
ington 226 
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Db axe, 10h. Now York Meury Holt & Co. 7 00 The Magasine for Every Cultivated Home, Charles § ibn ’ So Beginning of the 66th Volume. 
ay / yn AN oo. Berke, Py Bees Tee. “Every person who has a taste for the Fine Arts cri e $ ns 
frien, Be PS Sentosa. | OA Mmnresen ho OM ome eee x HARPER'S 


f 
My Pveochold t, "Suman Co Fesophile vith lus 
T4x5}4, pp. 1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


I. A DOMESTIC HEROINE. A Story 


of Girls. 
By Mus. W. Hays, author of “The Princess Idle- 


by +a Ss Fairies,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.00. 
Il. MISS DEWBERRY’S SCHOLARS, 


and what they did. 
By pp eaeee E. SanosTer. 


lil. GETTING TO BE WOMEN. A 
Story for Girls. 
By Groros KLINGLE. 12m@, cloth extra, $1.50. 
For sale at the Bookstores, or copies mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
2 and ak Bible House, __ New York. 











12mo, cloth extra, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Books. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


Br ARCHIBALD ORIKIE, LL. D., F. R. 8.. 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Director of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, London, ete., ete. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 
Bvo, $7.50. 


“ The student who can master so elaborate a treatise 
may look with calmness and confidence in the face of 
the most severe examiner. . The frequent ref- 
erences to American geology wil! render the book 
especially serviceable to the American student. In 
fact, we venture to predict that Professor Geikie’s 
new volume will be quite as highly appreciated on 
the other side of the Atlantic as on this,and on this 
side it will certainly step at once into the foremost 
rank among our standard text-books.”--London Athe- 
naum. 





By the same author, 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
With Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.75. 


“Mr. Getkie's sketches show that he is one of the 
most eloquent and attractive scientific writers of the 
day. He is, indeed, often more than eloquent. Few 
know so well how to mingle the story of the rocks 
with the pathos of human life or fill In the features 
and colors of a landscape with the delicate touch of a 
true artist.""—London Times, 


TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


MORPHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
JULIUS SACHS, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Wirzburg. 
Edited, with an Appendix, by 
SYDNEY H. VINES, M. A. D., Sc., F. Z. 8. 
Second Edition. 
8vo. Oxford Clarendon Press. §3. 


CHARLES DARWIN, 


Memorial Notices 
Reprinted from “ Nature,” with a Portrait. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


“It ought to be read by every one who honors the 
name of the foremost Englishman of this century.”— 
Academy. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S OLD 
CHRISTMAS, 


From THE SKETCH BOOK, WITH UPWARD OF 100 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, 


By R. CALDECOTT, 
4to. Paper, 20 cents. 


“One of the prettiest volumes we have seen.”— 
Saturday Review: 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


From the Sketch Book. With 120 illustrations. 
By R. CALDECOT. 
4to. Paper, 20 cents. 


“ We cannot conceive a better present for young or 
old.""— London Globe. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS 


EACH ONE DOLLAR. 

HYPATIAS or, New Foes with an Old 
Face. 

WESTWARD HO! 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
WEAST: A Probiem. 
ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, 








Magazine of Art. 


A Richly Illustrated and varied Record 
of the Beauties of Ancient, Me- 
diwval, and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 35 Cents Monthly. $3.50 per 
Year. 
The New Volume commences with the 


December Number, 1882. 





The First NomBer of the New VOLUME 
(Dec., 1882) will be enriched by a beautiful 
ETCHING, by Latavuze, from an original 
Drawing by G. L. Seymour, entitled ‘*‘ MAID- 
EN DREAMS,” and 50 wood engravings, four 
of which are full-page. 

The Monthly Record of American Art, which 
bas met with such favor, not only from Artists, 
bat also from the Public, will be continued. 

Volume IV, being the first volume of the 
New Enlarged Series, bound in cloth, full gilt, 
is now almost out of print, and price is in- 
creased from $5 to $6 percopy. Volume V, 
being the second volume of the New Enlarged 
Series, bound in cloth, full gilt, with suitable 
desigo in ink and gold, is now ready. Price 
$5, or Volume V and a year’s subscription for 
$7.50. 

Cloth Cases for binding Volumes IV and V 
will be sent, postpaid, for 75 cents each. 
Parties sending their Parts, prepaid, can have 
them bound fn cloth, gilt edges, for $1.50 per 
Vol.” 

Prospectus of New Volume sent free on ap- 
plication. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
THE PERIODICALS ° 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 50 cents per year. 
By mail, 60 cents ; special rates to clubs. 


THE AM.8S.8S.UN. QUARTERLY. 20 cents per year. 
Five copies and over, 15 cents each. 


THE AM. 8.8. UN. PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents 
ryear. 4cents a single copy. Four copies and 
over, 10 cents each a year. 


THE SUNDAY HOUR, 
ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, and 


TRUTH IN LIFE. Three new monthly papers. Each 
25 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year or two and a half cents per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). Se ae a year. 
Five copies or more, 12 cents each a y 


PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 cents a year. 
Five copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 


When these five beautifully illustrated papers are 
taken together, they are furnished at reduced rates. 


SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER, and 


PRIMARY LESSON PAPER. Price of each reduced. 
Ten coples, 60 cents per year. 100 copies, $6.00. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. $1.00 year. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER. §& cents a 
year. 


SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER. 
Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK FOR 1883. 


As the lessons for next year are from the Acts of the 
Aposties, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and First 
Samuel, this Hand-book will be more than usually in- 
teresting. 

Single copy, card-board covers, 10 cents; 100 copies, 
$8.00. Bound in boards, single copies, 
15 cents; 100 copies, $12.00, 


Commentary on the Acts of the Aposties 


By Dean Howson and CANON SPENCE. Edited ty the 
Rev. PHILIP x or D. D., LL.D. 12mo, 448 pp., 
with map, $1.25. 

This Commentary is the latest and best evangelical 
. 


poser E and exp —— of the — text and is 
use. 








ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 


Where can better or cheaper books be had than 
these in the Rosert Raikes Lieraries, of which 
three sets have been om ey by the AMERICanN Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL UNION ? set consists of ten 16mo 
books, containing nearly 2,000 DP , and the three 
seta contain 6,000 pages. —— price of each set is 
$1.00, which covers the postage. 


Tho Amerisaa 
Sunday-sobocl Union, 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
0 Bible House, New York. 





~ The Beginnings of History. 


According to the Bible and the Trad 
Peo the Creation at i of ian to yp the Be oy 





B Nco1s LENORMANRT, Prof. 

the National Li of Se to. (Tra 
ated from the Seco: inch ition.) With an 
fessor t= on by Philology, Union ‘Theological 
‘essor x n 
Seminary. 1 vol, 12mo, Pp. 


“ What should we see in the first ageme of Gen™ 


esis ?” writes M. Lonormant, in his “Are 
vealed narrative or a human mae ~y gathered up 
for preservation by inspi rs as the oldest 


memory of their race? Mist is “i -y Po which I 

have been led to examine by comparing Sous narrative 

of the Bible with those which were current the 

civilized peoples of most ancient origin oo which 

ree israel w: was surrounded and from the midst of which 
came.” 

The book is not more erudite than it is absorbing in 
its interest. It has had an immense influence upon 
contemporary thou hy AT ena has approached its task 
withan unusual of the reverent and the 
scientific spirit. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


Chosen by J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


It will be a surprise to many who turn over the 
pages of this collection to find not only that almost 
every stirring event of our history has its 
that almost every one of our true poets has wri 
generally (, 7 —-- patriotic themes. 
Those poems = chronologically, 
in the order o the pas they celebrate. 


OL 


Moravian Missions. 
By Rev. A. C. Tompson, D.D. 1 vol.,12mo. $2.00. 


These lectures open with a history of the Mora- 
vians, both the ancient and the modern church, and 
, account of the life and awe of Count Zinzen- 

dorf. The author then p: the special history 
of the Moravian Missions in the West Indies, in Cen- 
tral and South America,in Greenland, in Labrador, 
among the Indians, and elsewhere. This ia the first 
thorough and comprehensive account of the Morav- 
fans and their missions that has appeared in English. 


The Acts of “the Apostles. 


By J. 8. Howsow, D. D., and Canon Donarp 
1 vol, 16mo, with a work $1 25. Being ver Lv of 
“The International Rev oe Commentary on the 
New be on ~ tish ees se Schol 
ars and Revi i a by FF, D. 
(Matthew, Mark. ‘and Luke already dy published.) 


This commentary is the latest and best evangelical 
ortitetoms and explanation of the sacred text and is 
cially valuable for Sunday-schooluse. It iaclear, 

be ef.and suggestive and is the cheapest and best 
commentary for popular use in the English language. 


v. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Logic and Life. 


With other Sermons. By Rev. H. 8. Hotiann,M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. "With 
an EetroGusteez Notice by President Noah Porter. 
1 vol., 8vo, $1.60 


“Some of the Sermons in this volume are as er- 
fal Sh eaeesetet dt RAGGRTE REY SAR VRS 
— London Spectat 


“ There is in these sermons a lofty spiritual power, 
untted with a rare felicity of expression and intel- 
lectual grasp, that takes them out of the ordinary 
range of printed ee Christian Unton. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. 


By Wriuiam ELwior Grirris, author of “ The Mikado’s 
Empire” and late of the 1 University of 
Tokio, Japan. 1 vol., aor h numerous maps 
and tL =A $3.50. 


——— training and habits, social and do- 


mestic life, and n 

people of the Island. It is fully illustrated and fur- 
nished with maps, and in all respects is a thoroughly 
‘ord Evening Post. 


interesting pub ication.” —Ha' 
vil 


The Irish Question. 


By qesteanee Davip Benxetr Kina, of Lafayette Col- 
lege. 1 voL, 12mo, $1 50. 

“It is not a treatise wndesteling to settle the whole 
trouble atonce. It suggests no theory and offers no 
panacea ; but simply states the case and the condition 
of affairs as the ahthor found them. This is done suc- 
cinctly and intelligently = — work is, therefore, 
of great value to those who re accurate and un- 
btased information with SF "to Trish affairs.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Book of Forty Puddings. 


By Susan Anna Brown. 1 4 Ph ss attractive and 
appropriate binding. 50 c 


A collection of original and saiaaten receipts for ® 
eyed department of the domestic cutsine that 
mewhat overlooked. The very attractive J 
ort this is little book and its low price—just one cent per 
podding and ten cents for the sauces—will cause it to 
widely circulated. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or wil 
be sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR 
EMERSON CALENDAR 


for 1883. 

The execution of the Gptenden' is very noteworthy, 
twenty colors being used, so as to produce a rich yet 
tasteful effect. The admirers of Lebotatiow and Emer. 
son will heartily welcome these beautiful souvenirs. 

Price $1 each. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 








BS ne, att pein bochx books if 

out-or- i) nm ftor- 

ey d out-of-the-way books, books 

that have been searched for without success. Pamph- 
1 Medical Journals (both American 

School Books. Send for a 


St., New York, 








A. 5. CLARK, 21 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne, 391) 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CorTains : 
“Decorating the Church for 
Christmas.”’ 
A Frontispiece Mlustration, drawn by F. DrzLMay. 
The Columbia River. 
By CLEVELAND RocKWELL. With Thirteen Ilustra- 
tions from the author's drawings. 


William Black at Home. 
By Josers Hatrcs. With Six Ilustretions. 


Found Drowned. 
A Poem. By Dinan MULOcK Crarx. Illustrated. 
The Great Seaport of Western 
France. 


By Thomas W. Knox. A description of Havre. With 
Twelve Illustrations by Remmuart and VaANDERHOOF. 


Two Poems by Herrick. 
Each with full-page Illustration by ABBEY. 


Southern California.--I1l. 
By WiLu1aM HEwry Bisnor. Illustrated. 


Cameos of Colonial Carolina. 
By the Rev. P.D. Hay. Miustrated. 


Storing Electricity. 
By Professor Henry Morton. Illustrated. 


New England in the Colonial Period. 
By Professor Joun Fisk. 


Two Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constance F. Wooson. 
SHANDON BELLS, by WiLt1aM Black. 


Short Stories: 
THE SINGULAR VOTE OF AUT TILBOX. 
By the author of “ Cape Cod Folks.” 
AMONG THE ROSE-ROOTS, by A WorkKING Gini. 
TOM’S MONIMENT, by Susan HARTLEY Swett. 


Poems. 
By IsaBELLa Grant MEREDITH and EvoENc a 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
“Harper's Christmas, 1882."—Frothingham’'s Life of 
George Ripley.—The Rescue of Niagara.—Washing- 
ton Irving.—Barbarous Treatment of Women. 


Editor's Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Contributions from W. L. ALDEN, R. K. MuNxrrrrick, 
R. J. Burpetrs, J. H. WILiiaMs, and G. P. Laturop. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.............+ ... Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY ” 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR....... ecessevceresece = 400 
The THREE above publications........ 10 00 
Any TWO above named..... onetbeheonie ° 700 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... - 1580 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE} se eeeeee . 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).............. . 10 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1 to 60, Bvo, 
WIR. cccccesscvcnsncccccscrentevesasesccconnccses 


Postage Free to all Subsoribersin the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25cents per number. Full list 
of Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HARPER 
& Brorners. Subscription Price, per Year of 52 
Numbers, $10 00. 


ta” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
NEW YORK. 


“A 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
** WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


N OB OD as ASsTORY. 12mo. 


Uniform with: 

MY DESIRE. 12mo......... 
THE END OF A COIL. 12mo.... 
THE LETTEROF CREDIT. 12mo 1 7 

“The author of the ‘Wide, Wide World’ 
and ‘Queechy’ must have drunk from the 
fountain of eternal youth, so fresh and unworn 
does she come to us a her last new story— 
‘ Nobody ’.”— Boston He 

4* The character of Mrs. Armadale, the Puri- 
tan Grandmother, is finely drawn.”"—Zion’s 
Herald. 

‘* Lois, the ‘ Nobody’ of the story, turns out 
a very interesting somebody. ”— Faith and 
Works. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*f any of the above ne See eee 





Reve? 


November 16, 1882.] 








—————EEES 
FRANK LESLIE’S [a vatuanie Work. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


T. DEWITT TALMACE, Editor. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At the beginning of 1888 the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will enter on anew series, with the distinctive pur- 
pose of providing such a variety of reading matter of 
the highest literary merit (entertaining, chaste, and 
instructive) as shall commend it to Christian parents 
and those engaged in the instruction of the young. 
We purpose t> provide the healthiest, yet most sparx- 
ling literature, for young and old. In proof of this, 
we wish it distinctly understood that Dr. TaLmace is 
the real editor and intends to put his best work into 
it. Writers of the greatest acknowledged excellence 
will contribute to its pages and THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
will be of a higher grade than any that have hitherto 
appeared in the Magazine. The chief Clergymen, 
Lawyers, College Presidents, and Literary Men and 
Women will write for us. 

Among other unique attractions, we shall have the 
following twelve questions answered by the leaders 
of each denomination : 


WHAT IS METHODISM? 


WHAT IS EPISCOPALIANISM? 





WHAT IS PRESBYTERIANISM? 





WHAT IS THE BAPTIST CHURCH? 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES? 





WHAT I8 CONGREGATIONALISM ? 





WHAT IS THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH? 





WHAT I8 LUTHERANISM? 





WHAT IS MORAVIANISM? 





WHAT IS THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL OHURCH? 





WHAT IS SWEDENBORGIANISM ? 





WHAT IS ROMAN CATHOLIOGISM ? 





Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., Richmond, Va.; Rev. Charles 
H. Gall, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Chauncy Giles, 
D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Isaac Errett, D.D., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D.,N. Y.; Rev. Edwin 
F. Hatfield, D.D., N. ¥.; Rev. F. C. Ewer, D.D., N. Y.; 
Bishop Charles E. Cheney, Chicago, Ill.,and others, 
will answer the above questions. 


The Price of the Sunday Magazine is $3 per 
year, postage free. Four copies will be sent for $9; 
six copies for $12. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Specimen Copy to any address for 10 cents. Remit 
by money order or registered letter to 


PRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


53. 55, 57 Park Place, New York. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cente. 


Owing to the cquttunes demand for this book, 
have been obliged to Phe price another edition, ‘and 





ities for knowing Mr. Pn yy in st intimate way and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 


interest will attach to this book from Mr. Carpenter's 
article a@ recent issue of Century, “ How Lin- 
- was Nominated.” 
orders to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE THEORIES OF DARWIN, 


and their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, and 
Morality. By Rupourn ScumiD, President of the 
Theological Seminary at Schénthal, Wirtemberg. 
Translated from the German by G. A. ZIMMER- 
MANN, Ph.D. With an introduction by the Dukeof 
Argyll. 12mo, 410 pages. Price $2. 


This able and scholarly work, known to all scientific 
and philosophic circles of Germany, is now for the 
first time presented in English and in a translation 
made under Dr. Schmid’s supervision. The distin- 
guished scientist, the Duke of Argyll, has honored the 
work with a highly commendatory introduction. It 
is a clear and distinct treatment of the history of the 
Darwinian theories, that will, doubtless, by its fair. 
ness and impartiality, commend itself to American 
scholars, as it already has to the German reading 
world, 





Recently Published : 


Steele’s Frontier Army Sketches........ 
Nonpareil Practical Cook-Book......... 
Henderson’s Hints on Camping...... 
Nohl’s Life of Haydn............-.--+000+ 
Nohl’« Life of Beethoven.......... eccee 
Nohl’s Lite of Mozart................. posceses 

Hardaway’s Essentials of Vaccination. 1 00 
Haufl’s Tales of Caravan, Inn, and Pal- 





Wheeler’s Maurine and Other Poems... 1 50 
Brown's Sewer-Gas and its Dangers... 


Browne’s Golden Poems, 
Browne's Golden Poems. 
Linn’s Golden Thoughts. 
Linn’s Golden Thoughts, 
Riehardson’s English Literature 
Pium’s Military Telegraph......... 
Fay’s Music-Study in Germany........... 

7" Sold by all Booksellers, or matied, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, Chicago, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 


Author of ‘Stepping Heavenward.”’ 

One vol.,crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait 
and five full- -page illustrations. Cloth, $2.25. 

In addition to the narrative, the volume contains a 
copious selection from Mrs. Prentiss’s correspondence. 
especially on topies pertaining to the religious life and 
interesting personal reminiscences. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mail on recetpt of the price. Fractions of 
the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


ffPHE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 
A ep po coon LSTORY of absorbing interest will 
mmenced inthe November n 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


All New subscribers for 1883 will receive 
the November and December mambers © FREE 
of this be A Terms: $2 a 
& coptes. $5.00; 4 copies, $6.0 
$12.00. For specimen a A] Sand one « first 
chapters of this sae pollen, ory, send { 

T.s-AR THUR & SON, Philadelphia Pa. 1 OC, 


DO NOT RENEW 


your Supscriptions for 1888 until you send for Cata- 
logue and Price-list of 1,000 American and Foreign 
Periodicals. 


If you take only a single paper, you get it at Club 
Rates. Catalogue mailed Free. Send for it. Address 


THEO. F. LANE, 


Meriden, Conn, 
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The International Lessons for 1883. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER. 


THE LEAF CLUSTER has oan: _ ed and made 
beautiful by a new process o ng, 80 that i. 
will be anornamentto the walls, "Or ot the school-roo 
as well as a valuable help in the teaching of tt the 
lesson to the little ones. ¢ pictures are brilliantly 
flluminated. Issued quarterly. Price $4 per annum. 
As ee number — copies is limited, send your orders 


PHILLIPS © & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM, 
for the ney of the International Series of Bible 
by Jonyw H. Vincent, is pronounced 

Fay ne sent to any address free of 
charge. Address at once 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


Edited by ARTHUR GrLManN, M.D. 
wer “A SUMPTUOUS BOOK.” 
Wedding Presents, Birthday Gifts, or Christmas 
aan ae Exqulsitely Illustrated, 
= 


t Edges... oe $6 00 
Morocco, yi pccasesesossocosronecesoes 10 00 


Boston D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Store nthe Werld. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
61 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park. N. Y. 
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Latest and great- By J. M. Stillman 


est Choir Book! ANTHEM and 8. W. Straub. 
TREASURES! 


Richest Collection of Sacred Music extant, 
Contains the finest pieces of the best write 
ers. Pp., tinted paper. $12 per doz. 
i” 24-Page Descriptive Pamphiet FREE. 


8. W. STRAUB, Publisher, Chicago, Ill, 
Sab. Schools, examine our Music Books, _ Pages tres. 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEIS 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


“ Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine in 
the world.”—Tue Nation, New York, Sept., 1888. 


THE CENTURY. 


The thirteenth year of this magazine (the second 
under its new name) began with the November num- 
ber, of which 140,000 copies were issued. THE 
Century is a magazine for the family, each number 
containing 160 pages, and, by reason of its eminence 
among periodicals, the best in literature and art 
now comes naturally to it. Its illustrations have 
won a world-wide fame for American wood engrav- 
ing. The Illustrated London News has called it “one 
of the marvels of the day” and another English 
journal pronounces ft “the giant of the monthlies.” 
No family desiring to keep thoroughly abreast of 
the times can afford to be without Tas CEntuRY 
during 


The Coming Year, 


which seems destined to be the greatest in its history. 
Among the attractions are a new serial novel, by W. 
D. Howells; a brilliantly illustrated series of his- 
torical papers, “Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” by 
Edward Eggleston; “My Adventures in Zuni,” by 
Frank H. Cushing, illustrated; “The Led Horse 
Claim,” a novelette of mining life, by Mary Hallock 
Foote, with the author's pictures; “The Point of 
View,” by Henry James, Jr. (one his most entertain- 
ing efforts); ‘‘The New Era in American House- 
building,” illustrated ; “ Rudder Grange Abroad,” by 
Frank R. Stockton; “The Christian League of Con- 
necticut,” a remarkable narrative of co-operation in 
Christian work, by Washington Gladden; illustrated 
papers on the National Capital,on Art in Sculpture 
and Painting, on Southern California (by “H. H."); 
an illustrated history of the Creoles, by Geo. W. 
Cable: contributions from Alphonse Daudet (the 
eminent French novelist), E. C. Stedman, Thomas 
Hughes, Chas. Dudley Warner, “Uncle Remus,” H. 
H. Boyesen, and many others. Especial attention 
will be paid to short stories and novelettes. 

The price of THz Century is $4.00 @ year. We 
make a special offer, by which the numbers of the 
past year (the first under Tne CenTURY name) are 
supplied to new subscribers for $2.00, or bound in 
two elegant volumes for $3.50. 


Tue Century Co., New Yorks, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOZS, NEW YORE. 


NEWSDEALERS, AGENTS, 
AND CANVASSERS 


are making 50 per Cent. Commission in taking sub- 
scriptions for the 
STANDARD PUBLISHING CO,, 
332 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Write for terms. 


i. B, NIMS & CO., School Gle bes, Troy, N. Y. 























HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 


BLACKBOARD. 


Ours is i A far the CHEAPEST in the 
market, 8 wise $2 24s. cae on besey paper paper 
and y fo 





Price, per year, $3.00 ; 6 months, $1.75 ; $ months, $1.00. 


THE PRIMARY pnts CHART. 








Printed on colored pay 
will be sent 


lention this Paper. 


who want to reach the rich sections in CANADA 
and MICHIGAN shown in this map should not 
fail to advertise in 


The Western Advertiser and Weekly Libera! 


published at London, Canada. It has 


t= Over 25,000 Subscribers 


in the section shown, which is the best and most 
prosperous part of Canada. 

( As will be noticed, LONDON is situated on 
the route of the various trunk lines of railway 
between New York and Chicago, making it a 
first-class distributing center 

The Advertiser has NO RIVAL in the West, 
and only four newspapers in the whole of Canada 
equal its circulation. 

Advertising rates and samples forwarded on 
application. Address 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 
Advertiser Office, London, Canada. 


PENGERIANIIT {| 


beinae Py Fe analities 
of » Durability and 





real Swan 1] Aetion, and 
are suited to all L.. 14 of writ- 
ing. For sale e 


Ivison, Blakeman, an, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


4. 8, BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, W. ¥, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MES. WISTER'S NEW TRANSLATION. 


A NOBLE NAME; 


<5, Doma the German of CLams Vou 








HAUSEN. From 
LUMER, an, Mre. A. L. W: 

“From Hand to Hand,” “Bai! 
Second Wife,” ete. 12mo. Extra 


Another of Mrs, Wister’s o 
German authors. zee reo 


tions are a guaran’ hat this wa meet with 
Gndvecmnl foven an Bt pomesser Sas uine merit. 


A CRUISE UNDER "SIX we 


ByO.A E. 18mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

“The stories are bright, fresh, and quite no 
The book is one of the cleverest of the season.” — 
deiphia Evening Bulletin. 


EbDITH. 


A Poem in Four By Lava P. Yeatuas. lus 
trated dob ays A juare 18mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.00, eames 


THE SUBJECTION OF HAMLET. 


An Seeer Toward an Explanation of the Motives of 


Thought and Action of Shakespeare's Pri of 
mark. B L£IGHTON, author of “ 
Guetio vs by Journ Cacest tien. i. Vem seee 
8vo. Extracloth. 75 cents. 


AN EPITOME OF 


MODERN LITERATURE, 


Dame 4 New AND Bone EpITiox oF DUNDERVIES- 
BORG. By Mrs. F. C. Henpersox. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.50. 


“It is a book not monet pleasing, but substantially 
good." —Philadelphia T¥ = 4, 

“ The selec/ions are culled with rare taste and ex- 
cellent judgment and are short, bright, and attsact- 
ive.”—Nashville American. 


“PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH,” 


ND OTHER Essays. BY Purse E, Grenons, author of 
“French and Belgians,” ete. Third and Reviecd 

Edition. 12mo. tre cloth. $2.00. 

“The quaint otares of the domestic and social life 
of a peculiar class of our rural As a ey which are 
presented in this volume will at t the attention of 
many readers, no less ura the novelty of their details 

cea and fidelity of their 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt ‘of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPICOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MUSIC. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instru An 
under the ables lest Professors, | in classes Rave ope 
Low Rates. Collateral advantages 


DAY AND EVENING 227 


obtained in the country. Students may h ere pursue 

their studies in ounees © with music in all the 

ECU IS HM inraing Soon, Nana 
Eng! i) oF” pits 

ete. dane ace, ates v Latin 


LANGUA CES «. ion an ive teachers, inc nchad 


iam, and Spanish. D. M. 


ELOGUTION. lt, ot 


Art, Lyric Art, and Opera. 
Fy t course of instruc tion is apethanatie os and th thorough. 


ing. and {Chine Paincing 
ond nd Fp intion from 1 AS in 8. ines : tor Gal under 


TE. 
MITE aon —~ Des m. Briggs, and others W 


PH SICAL Berea cane by eoeliee 
oughly YSICA L Soonen,” Glaseen 
also for for young girls, with special care to yt - 


VIOLIN ozs under best 
teach . 
A teoneen a ers, + for 88.00 fo for twenty les- 
on rail Orchestral and Band A~-t-49 
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300 lady and | ecatens. n teled tres 
wes tes. G) den 
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Franklin 

Director. 


as to Try 

BICLOW & MAIN’S 
CHRISTMAS 

MUSIC AND SERVICES. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


[MMANUEL,—"ew Cantata by Doayx. Very 
attractive. Price, $20 $20 per 100; 25c. by mall, 


ORRISTMAS 6 SERVICE No. 5,—Glory to 
Music Ss itnae'6 $4.01 4.06 per ieor' om ey —- 


CHRISTMAS pesca No. 18,—Beauti- 
ful Carols by favorite authors 
00 per oF 100 5 4c. each by mail. 
A full Hine of Christmas Anth Anthems, Carols, Services, 
etc. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


TWO MISSIONARY CONFERENCES. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Missionary Societies held im- 
portant meetings last week, the former in 
Brooklyn the latter at the Methodist Mis- 
sion Rooms in Broadway, this city. The 
Episcopal ‘‘Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society” followed an elaborate pro- 
gram for a missionary conference, opening 
on Sunday with asermon by O. G. Currie, 
D.D., of Philadelpbia. The conference 
was planned by the standing committee of 
the Board of Managers. On Monday, after 
a communion service and an informal social 
gathering, there wasa general missionary 
meeting. On Tuesday several important 
papers were read touching the aspects of 
the work in Cape Haytien, Hayti, polygamy 
in Africa, and a new departure in mission 
work, 

In regard to polygamy in Africa Mission 
ary Fair took the ground that the putting 
away ofall wives but one ought not to be 
required asacondition of Christian bap- 
tism. His argumentis said to have pro- 
duced a profound impression. We notice 
that a writer in Mission Field, organ of the 
8. P.G., takes the same ground, saying 
that those who would make the best, 
most conscientious Christians are deterred 
from sending away innocent, confiding 
women and destroying their future, It 
is offensive even to their moral sense. 

In the evening, among the general ad- 
dresses was one by the Rev. Percy Browne, 
of Roxbury, Mass., who said the Church 
was passing through a transitional period 
in foreign missionary ideas. The motive 
of rescue, once so powerful, does not now 
exist. The Church is beginning to realize 
that the Anglo-Saxons were not the pet 
children of the Almighty and that the 
heathen, who were placed in their con- 
dition by the arrangements of Providence, 
were not to be lost. The speaker spoke 
of the necessity of reforming the Sunday- 
schools, so that this horrible idea that the 
heathen were eternally lost should be 
banished from the hearts of the little ones. 
He referred to the papers published by the 
Church and said he blushed at their io. 
efliciency. They sneered at every organ- 
ization that was not like their own aud 
could frequently see no good save in the 
communion which they professed to rep- 
resent. Bishop Littlejohn emphatically 
dissented from these views. He was not 
willing that the motive of rescue should 
take a subordinate position. Ethical cul- 
ture only produced a refined paganism. 

The subjects for Wednesday were a na- 
tive mivistry in Japan, mission work in 
China, missionary success the fruit of per- 
gonni consecration, and the Niobrara Mis- 
sion. The evening meeting was given up 
to addresses, of which that of the Rev. 
Leighton Parks, Boston, Mass., attracted, 
perhaps, most attention. He believed that 
the Church ought to combine the mission- 
ary spirit which sought to save the beatben 
and the liberal spirit which saw truth in 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, as well as 
Christianity. If the Church could combine 
the burning zeal of the fanatic and the 
knowledge of the liberal, the missionary 
cause might be advanced. It was God’s 
purpose to divide the race up into little 
class-rooms, with definite lessons to learn, 
and then, when those lessons were learned, 
to present the Master Christ. He com- 
pared Buddbism aud Christianity, showing 
where they were similar and where they 
differed, but claiming superiority for the 
latter. Bishop Littlejohn dissented; and 
Missionary Fair, of Africa, remarked that, 
if Mr, Parks’s view was right, missionaries 
might as well stay at home. : 

The Society has 3875 domestic mission- 
aries, besides missionary bishops, nearly all 
in the West and South. There are 28 
among the colored people and 25 umong the 
Indians. In the foreign field there are 144 
stations, with 352 missionaries, and laborers 
in Africa, China, Japan, Greece, Hayti, 
and Mexico. The communicants number 





2,304. 

The Methodist General Missionary Com- 
mittee, composed of the bishops, mission- 
ary secretaries and treasurers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Managers and of 
the twelve mission districts into which the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Chureh is divided, met to appropriate 
funds for the home and foreign missions of 
the Society and apportion the amount to be 
raised the coming year among the various 
annual conferences. The treasurers re- 
ported that the receipts this year were 
$691,666, an increase over the previous 
year of $66,000. The treasury is in debt, 
including outstanding drafts for foreign 
work to the amount of $102,579, a decrease 
io liabilities of over $28,000. Dr. Curry 
says the cause of missions is not io a satis- 
factory state. The contributions are very 
meager, as compared with those of other 
denomioations, ‘‘and, inatead of improving 
with the return of ‘ good times’ and the in- 
creased wealth of our people, they are 
steadily declining per capita year by year. 
A heavy debt, incurred more than ten years 
ago, is pressing upon the treasury and tax- 
ing its resources to pay the interest. It is 
found impossible to found new missions, or 
to considerably enlarge those already 
founded; and even to sustain the work in 
hand with the requisite amount of men and 
means taxes to their utmost the resources 
of the treasury.” . 

The committee went over the various 
missions upon each of which minute io- 
formation was given, and determined the 
amounts which should be devoted to them. 
The appropriation for Africa was cutdown 
$2,000, the whole amount being $6,000. 
Some thought that it would be well to 
abandon Africa, as the results had been so 
meager; also Bulgaria, where little appar- 
ently had been accomplished. In reference 
to South America, it was decided to abolish 
the divisions which had been made to give 
episcopal facilities to Wm. ‘Taylor's iude- 
pendent mission work. Mr, Taylor, be- 
lieving that this episcopal oversight is 
perjudicial to the independence of his work, 
the divisions are abolished and bis mis- 
sions will stand alone. It was stated, on 
the other side, that the Missionary Society 
was embarrassed by the connection with it 
of a work which established secular 
schools in which religious teaching was 
prohibited. Other difficulties bad arisen, 
and still greater ones were likely to arise. 

The total amount appropriated was 
$777,849, of which $32,000 was for liqui- 
dation of debt, The appropriations for 
American domestic missions amounted to 
$168,400; for miscellaneous purposes, 
$78,000; for missions fa the United States 
administered as foreign missions, $57,100; 
for foreign missions, $362,379. The bal- 
ance goes to the missions to foreign popu- 
lations in the United States, among which 
are the Indians, who get $3,800; the 
Chinese, who receive $10,870; aud the Ger- 
mans, who get $48,300. The miscellaneous 
appropriations are the same as those of last 
year. Those for foreign missions are in- 
creased by about $35,000. 





Tue Anglican Church papers are some- 
what troubled over the demonstration of 
fraternity made by the Dean of Bristol and 
otber clergymen of Bristol and vicinity to the 
Autumn meeting of the Congregational Union, 
The Dean presented an ‘‘address of sincere 
and Christian welcome’’to the Union. The 
presence of this deputation is regarded by the 
Nonconformist as a most siguificant eveut in 
church history, without, indeed, a parallel in 
the annals of English Dissent. The meaning 
of what was said on both sides is as that paper 
understands it: that, aé Christian men, Church- 
men, and Dissenters have common interests and 
common work, as well as very definite differ- 
ences; that, as the differences cannot cease, 
the discussion of them should be conducted 
in the recollection of the common principles 
which underlie them all; and that, whether 
contending for the points on which they are 
separated or those on which they agree, they 
should ever remember that they are Christian 
brethren. The Guardian thinks the action of 
the Dean and the thirty other clergymen 
who seconded bim ‘‘in the bighest degree ill- 
advised and compromising.” If the Dean 
bad simply invited the chairman of the Union 
to the deanery, or evenif Bishop Ellicott had 
asked him to the episcopal palace, it would 
have been quite becoming. It is all right, of 
course, to treat individual Dissenters with 
courtesy ; but, says Zhe Guardian, “ Church- 
men have noright to outrage the convictions 
of other Churchmen and to render co opera 
tion amongst the various ‘schools of thought’ 
amongst us more precarious and difficult by 
gratuitous acts of this nature. To conciliate 
Dissenters is very well when it can be done 
consistently; but it ought not to be done, 
perbaps we mightsay it is not done consistent- 





1y, When itis done at the cost of alienating 
otber Churchmen.’’ This High Church paper 
goes on to complain of Canon Girdlestone’s 
speech, in which he spoke of co-operating 


.With the Bible and London Missionary So- 


cieties. It thinks he ought not to subscribeto 
these organizations, when there sre recognized 
Church institutions needing bis help. In con- 
clusion, it hopes that, when the Union visits 
another town, the clergy will stay at home. 


..+.The question of fraternal relations In the 
Louisiana Presbytery of the Southern Presby. 
terian Church has been setiled adversely to 
the action ofthe Atlanta Assembly. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, with only one dissenting 
vote, declaring that the action of the Assembly 
alike distonors the Southern and the Northern 
Church and calling upon the next Assembly to 
retrace its steps, so that the unity of the 
Cbhureb be not destroyed. The Presbytery of 
Macon took similar action by upavimous vote. 
Both Presbyteries declared that fraternal cor- 
respondence ought to be by letter, and not by 
delegates. The Macon Presbytery also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the action of the 
Assembly approving the ordination of Samue} 
Park, a coloied man. It said: 


“ We fally admit that the constitution makes 
ample provision for excepting avy individual 
from this orthat branch of acquired knowl- 
edge, on the ground of compensating gifts for 
the edification of the Church; but hold that in 
Mr. Park’s case the exception was not of this 
sort, but made as that of one of a whole class, 
and from all special knowledge requisite foran 
expounder of the Word of God, solely on the 
grouud of color, and not of compensating gifts, 
and witha view not to the ordinary work of 
the Church, but a supposed special work, 
created by a special emergency, and, therefore, 
outside of ourconstitution. We bold, therefore, 
that the Assembly should have declared the 
whole proceeding unconstitutional, null, and 
void, and adjudged that Mr. Park was not 
ordaiued at all.” 


-+»The Methodist Church Extension 8o- 
elety received for the ten months ending Oc- 
tober 8let upward of $192,200, with which 
888 churches were aided, 248 by donations and 
81 by loans, and 109 by both loans and dona- 
tions. The report of the Board says: 

‘*The value of the aid furnished through 
our Board is greatly increased by making our 
grants on condition that such things as the facts 
set forth in the application show to be neces- 
sary, sball first be done by the applicants. 
Thus, in some cases, we require that a larger 
or more central site shall first be procured or 
that a defect in the title shall be corrected. If 
aid be asked to save @ property by paying 
debt, we require that the remainder needed 
shall first be secured and that all debts shall 
be If it be to build a new church, we 
insist that approved architectural plans shall 
be procured and strictly followed. In all cases 
we require that the people shall themselves 
do whatever else may remain to be done. We 
believe {t to he positively harmful to do for 
any people what they can and, therefore, 
should do for themselves.”’ 


....Bishop McQuaid, Roman Catholic, of 
Rochester, in an appeal to bis diocese for aid 
for the bigher education of the clergy, says: 

‘In the United States [Catholic] seminaries 
have increased rapidly. Many of them have 
buildings, large, well constructed, and ample 
for every requirement of a well-appointed 
seminary. Not one of them, however, bas an 
endowed professorship, and,except six or seven 
endowed burees at Seton Hall Seminary, there 
are no free places established permanently in 
our seminaries by, the wealtby of our rich and 
prosperous country. Hence, professors have 
to live on litile and that little has to be eked 
outof the savings scraped together from the 
ama]! pittance allowed for the Board of Semi- 
narists. The sad state of onr theological sem- 
inaries is not creditable to the Church in Amer- 
fea: nor is it according to the mind of the 
Church, which desires that seminaries should 
be placed on a stable. broad, and permanent 
basis. The charity, zeal, and self-sacrifice of 
our professors are most commendable ; the in- 
completeness and instability of our seminaries 
are deplorable.” 

....Last week the committee, consisting of 
four bishops, twelve ministers, and twelve lay- 
men, appointed by the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to preparg for 
the proposed centennial celebration of the 
organization of the Episcopal Methodism in 
1784, met in this city. The celebration was 
approved and a committee appointed to cor- 
respond with otber Methodist bodies in 
America and invite them to participate in the 
Conference, which isto be held in Baltimore, ia 
the Fall of 1884. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, bas a similar committee and 
some of the colored churches have signified 
their intention te be represented in the Con- 
ference. This Conference will not interfere 
with the Ecumenical Conference, which, it is 
expected, will be held in Louisville, in 1887, 


...-There is a remarkable contest over the 
nominations for bishop of tbe Anglican diocese 
of Sydney, Australia. The Synod does not 
elect its bishops; it presents a certain number 
of nominees to the bishops of Australia and 
Tasmania, who make a selection from them. 
The Synod held nine sessions before it made 
its first nomination, Canon Fleming. Party 
spirit ran high. 

...-The loan fund of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Extension Society now amounts to 
half a million dollars. 
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Hlissions, 


Tue Tindivanam station of the Arcot 
(India) Mission of the Reformed Church in 
America has had a very prosperous year, tbe 
most prosperous in its history. It reports eight 
organized churches, thirty-five Christian con- 
gregations, and 690 communicants. The num- 
berof communicants and adherents is 1,683, 
The increase of communicants was 110 and of 
baptized non-communicents 244. Not only 
was there this large growth in numbers, but 
the congregations gained in intelligence and 
piety. This improvement is evident from the 
reports of the catechists. Thus the catecbist 
at Sattambadi writes : 


“Tbe churchmembers are gradually advane- 
ing, both socially and spiritually. ‘hose who 
were before rude and unvivilized are now be- 
coming refined and intelligent. This is evident 
from their more respectful treatment of their 
superiors, their more cleanly habits, their reg- 
ular attendance at church services, their de- 
sire to have their children educeted and obtain 
respeciable employments. and their wish to 
become independent of other’s support.” 
Another catechist (at Varikkal) likewise re- 
ports: 

“That the people of this village are grow- 
ing in intelligence is seen from the interest 
manifested by the young men in learning to 
read, After working hard in the field al) day, 
they come together at night to study; and 
many have thus learned to read and write. 
The darkness of ignorance, which has covered 
these poor people so long, is thus being 
gradually dispelled, and the light of education, 
with ite numerous blessings, is beginning to 
shine. The churchmembers are also advancing 
in plety. They care less and less for heathen 
or Romish ceremonies and more and more 
relich the pure and simple wor«hip of Chris- 
tianity. Thev always begin their towing and 
reaping, as well asother important duties, with 
prayers, and by their faithful attendance upon 
the Sabbath services and week-day prayer 
meeting show that they are making progress 
in the divine life.” 


This mission has been pressing the question of 
self-support on its congregations and an ad- 
vance in liberality is reported. About $100 
was raised for pastor’s support and $165 for 
all purposes. This money came from very 
poor people, who gave it at a personal 
sacrifice. The evangelistic and educational 
efforts were quite successful. 





....The Friends have been at work in Mex- 
ico since 1872, and bavein this period organ- 
ized two monthly meetings, with 186 members, 
nearly all of whom are native Mexicans. 
Thirty vew members were received the past 
year. The mission, which is under the care of 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting, was begun by 8. 
A. and G. M. Purdie, and its headquarters are 
at Matamoras, where there is a meeting-house, 
built at a cost of $4,000. A large amount of 
literature, including three periodicals in 
Spanish, has been circulated in Mezico, in 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, end 
Nicaragua. This important part of the mis- 
sion work has been self-supporting recently. 
The reports of the missionaries state that 
where the Friends’ Discipline has become 
known there has been a marked expression of 
approval of it. Im one casea whole congre- 
gation (it isnot etated whether it was Cath- 
olic or Protestant) applied to be :eceived. on 
the ground that greater liberty of conscience 
is allowed by the Friends, particularly re- 
specting the obligatory character of water 
baptisms. Mr. 8. A. Purdie writes that the 
work of the mission is chiefly among the mid- 
dle class. Nearly all the members can read 
and write. He also says: 

Religion is now the leading theme of the 
public mind, as the recent conflict between the 
government and the clergy, which has practi- 
cally placed the whole State of Coahulia in 
interdict, bas shaken che whole land, and peo- 
ple are avxious to know what Protestan!ism 
teaches, to see if they can accepta religion 
which is vot in direct conflict with the liberal 
government. Thus a wave favorable to 
Protestantism is rolling over the land, and 
toward none do the people look with greater 
confidence than toward Friends and to none 
are the people 6o ready to gather. They are 
tired of war, while the abolition of oaths and 
the death penalty are leading themes of the 
hhberal party, which other churches have 
lost ground in trying todefend. All that is 
now needed to extend the Gospel in its sim- 
plicity over Spanish American isa renewal of 
zeal and liberslity which marked the first half 
century of the history of our society.” 
William A. Walls is also at the head of a mis- 
sion in Escnandon, which is under the care of 
the Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


....A Japanese paper thinks it has dis- 
covered the motive of American and European 
societies in sending missionaries to Japan. 
Europeans and Americans are in love with the 
antiquated and curious, and, as Shinto and 
Buddhist images are ofien splendid specimens 
of fine art, they are eager to buy them at any 
price. But the strong attachment of the 
Japanese to their religions makes them 
object to sell their idole, so the foreigners 
have hit on a clever method of securing what 
they want. They unite and send missionaries 
to Japan, who tell the people that the Images 





are useless trash, and thus they get them for 
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nothing. The missiovaries then sell them and 
make large sums of money. The Jji Shimpo 
believes, therefore, that ‘*Christianity is one 
of the most skillful of tricksters.”” Another 
Japanese paper, the Kaido Shimbun, tells its 
readers that Mr. Joseph Cook is a Greek 
Christian and lectured in Kiato in the inter- 
ests of that denomination, and was replied to 
by Buddhist orators. 


Hews of the Week, 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Tue election news of last week showed great 
gains for the Democratic Party all over the 
country. Its majorities in many states were 
overwhelming. 

In Maine the state ticket was carried by a 
Republican majority of 8,000 and the four 
Republican candidates for Congress were 
elected. In New Hampebire the Republican 
majority for state offices was 300, with the 
two Republican congressmen elected; while 
in Vermont it was 22,000, with the two Repub- 
lican candidates for Congress also elected. 

In Massacbusetts Gen. Butler, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, was elecied by 
13,000 majority, while the Republican candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor was elected. 
Nine Republicans were elected to Congress, 
against three Democrats. Rhode Island was 
carried by the Republicans, both in the state 
and congressional ticket. In Connecticut the 
Democratic candidate, Waller, was elected 
governor by 2,500 majority, the remainder of 
the +tate ticket and the congressional elec- 
tions, with one exception in each, also going 
Democratic. 

In New York Mr. Cleveland was elected 
governor by the unprecedented Democratic 
majority of 196,000. This was due tothe im- 
mense bolting of the Republicans, who refused 
to support the nominations of the State Con- 
vention. The judicial elections showed a Dem- 
ocratic majority amounting to only about one- 
third the majority given for governor. Ou the 
congressional ticket the Democrats elrcted 
twenty-ove members, against thirteen elected 
by the Republicans. In the New York City 
election the Democratic candidate for mayor, 
Mr. Edson, wax elected, the Citizens’ candidate 
being overwhelmingly defeated. The Demo- 
crats also carried Brooklyn by a heavy vote. 

New Jersey divided its conyressional 


ticket by returning four Republicans and three 
Demsderato. Mr Pattieom 


was elected governor by a Democratic plural- 
ity of 88,000, though in a minorily, as compared 
with the total regular Republicun and In- 
dependent vote; while the congressional 
elections were so divided as to return fourteen 
Democrats and fourteen Republicans. 

Delaware elec'ed the Democratic candidate 
for governor by 1,500 majority and the single 
Democratic candidate for Congress. 

Muryland, West Virginia, Obio, and Ken- 
tucky had no gubernatorial elections; but 
in cach of these states the Democrats secured 
the majority of the congressmen elected. 

Indiana gave a majority of 12,000 to the 
Democrats on the siate ticket and 9 out of 13 
on the congressional. In Illinois the Republic- 
ans gained the victory by a majority of 7,500 on 
the state ticket and by electing 11 out of 20 
congressmen, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota also elected no state tickets; but the 
Republicans secured the majority of the con- 
giessmenin Michigan avd allof them in Min- 
nesota, while 6 out of 9 in Wisconsin fell to the 
Democrats. 

Iowa gave a majority of 30,000 to the Repub- 
licans on the state ticket and elected seven Re- 
Ppublicau conyre-smen out of eleven. Nebraska 
aud Kansas gave the Republicans majorities 
of 12,000 and 20,000 respectively, on the state 
tickets, at the same time securing for them 
all tbecongressmen. In Colorado the Demo- 
cratic majority was 8.000, while the Repub- 
cans filled the single vacancy on the congres- 
sional ticket, Nevada avd California gave 
majvrities onthe state tickets to the Demo- 
Crats, who likewise carried their congres- 
sional tickets entire. Texas, Missouri, Louis- 
ana, the Carolinas, and the other Southern 
states, with the exception of Florida, gave 
majorities to the Democrats in congressional 
elections. The Democrats also secured the 
state tickets in case of gubernatorial elections. 
In Florida the Democrats and the Republicans 
éach secured one congressman. 

Asa result of the elections, the Democrats 
will have a decided majority in the next Con- 
gress. There will be 201 Democratic, 119 Re- 
publican, and five coalition members. If 
these five side with the Democrats, the latter 
will have a majority of 87 inthe 48th Congress. 
A large pumbrr of Democrats will contest the 
seats of Republicans apparently elected, wiih 
the prospect of increasing their congressional 
majority. 
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DOMESTIC. 
--+-[t is reported that President Tayler de 


Lake City, that the priests, bishops, and their 
ceaincillors shall not be permitted to hold their 
positions unless they qualify by becoming 
polygamists. 

-+--On Saturday night a cyclone in the 
neighborbood of Ripley, Iowa, blew down the 
house of 8. Harmon, dashing it to pieces. Mrs. 
Harmon had one of ber legs broken and ber 
children were somewhat bruised. 


...-A dinner was tendered to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer by a number of prominent gentlemen 
at Delmonico’s, last week. He sailed for Europe 
ov Saturday, remarking that he probably 
should never visit America again. 


---.The Washington newspapers under the 
control of Star-Route conspirators are, it is 
said, untiring in their attacks on Judge Wylie 
and strenuous efforts are being made to have 
him assigned to another court. 


.-Secretary Folger, who has resumed his 
official duties at Washington, says that he re- 
garded defeat almost certain from the outset 
and tbat he was only led to accept the nom- 
ination from a sense of duty. 


--The ‘*New Hampshire,” the ‘ Ports- 
mouth,” and the “ Jamesiown,”’ of the naval 
training squadron, have been declared unfit 
for sea duty and will be laid up for repairs. 


-- Two hostile Indian villages on the coast 
of Alaska have been fired upon by the United 
States revenue cutter **‘ Corwin ”’ and their 
inhabitants have been compelled to fice. 


-»--A fire in Frankfort, Ky., on Saturday, 
burned the Opera House, built by the city, ata 
cost of $40,000, Bubr’s Hotel, valued at the 
same amount, and otber buildings. 


.. The Civil Service Commission bave end- 
ed their investigation into the civil service of 
the New York Custom House. 


FOREIGN, 


--Lord Dufferin bas arrived in Cairo 
and been received by the British consul] and 
the Egyptian authorities, The Egyptian 
Government was repoited to have abolished 
the European control; but Sir Charles 
Dilke, under-foieign secretary, announced 
in the House of Commons that Egypt had 
merely proposed the abolition, but issued 
bo decree. Mr. Gladstone expressed the 
greatest confidence in the Khédive end the 
Egyptian Government as regards tbe trial of 


Arabi. Loid Grauville declared that Lord. 
Dufferin had gone to Egypt simply to assist 


and co-operate with Sir Edw. Malet, and not 
to exercise any undue or illegitimate influence 
there. 


...-In the House of Commons the debate 
on the closure has been resumed. The Irish 
Pailiamentary Party bas decided to oppose 
Mr. Gladstone’s project. Lord Randolph 
Churcbhill urges bis party to obstruct the 
closure by dilatory resoiutions and ibus force 
a dissolution, Sir Stafford Northcote moved 
to reject the closure rule, which be considered 
a party measure ; but Mr. Gladstone opposed 
thie aud saidthat the public demanded more 
work and less talk. 


-. The corporation of Dublin bas refused 
to confer the freedom of the city on General 
Wolseley, on the ground that lreland had no 
interest in the Egyptian War, whose only re- 
sult was to Increase taxation and carry ruin to 
the Irish peasantry. 

-- At a cabinet council at Madrid, at which 
King Alfonso presided, the decision of the 
government not to surrender the Cuban refu- 
gees to England was maintained, although 
the latter bad appealed to the honor of Spain 
for their release. 

--The peace vegotiations with President 
Garcia Calderon, of Peru, have been finally 
broken off by the Chilians and the Peruvian 
president is again confined at Angel. 


+eeeThe political excitement at Honolulu 
has to some extent abated; but trouble is pre- 
dicted for the day of coronation, Feb. 12th. 


...-A watchman at the Suez citadel has been 
arrested On suspicion of complicity in the 
massacre of Professor Palmer’s party. 


.-..The poor asylum at Halifax, N.8., has 
been destroyed by fire and thirty-one of the in- 
mates burned to death. 


.- The governor and secretary of the State 
of Tabasco, in Mexico, are reported to have 
been murdered. 


.-The Prince of Wales bas consented to 


act as chairman of the Longfellow Memorial 
Committee. 








THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invalu- 
able remedy Can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste, Price, 25 cents, and in 





me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Marshall’s Gararrh and potendacke 
Snuff was introduced in 1835 by Chas 
It has eeneey enjoy ed an iscnaee 6 demand, and 
proved itself to be decidedly whe best article in the 
market for removing a Cold in the Head, al} Catarrha) 
Affections, and Headache. Aone genuine without the 
fae-simtle signature of 
over? bottle. Sold_b; 
e. Beware of Imitat 


as. Bowen on =} label of 
all ut“ Drugeiate at 25 cents a 





2 TRI td Wd td hal? GED DERE o-oo enemas Ot 
hte 


F.C.KEITH. Genil Agent. Cleveland 0} 








ROGE RS’ POWDEF : 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Agreenble Aperient and Refrigerant 
a. ih 


| DRY iN } 





This weil om paration is hich} recommended 
for Dys - + eadache, Sickness of the 
Stomach, and Pati connie arising from Acidity, 
Biliousness, and M 1 Fevers. It cools the 
blood and tlates the bowels. o is a favorite med- 
icine for children. b ROGERS'S SONS, 
Chemists 


281 Bleecker Street, hn Vo rk. 
"FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SUMMIT STOVE- PIPE SHELF. 


ACENTS W. WANTED. 

gecesse poate by one 
gent in Mfty-six days. 

Full 8 o~ 4 lots of Agents’ re 
nae Slg ety showing a Sales and large 
fits, No Freight or Boxing 
charges to rye Address at once 

and secure choice territory free. 


J.E. SHEPARD & CO., 
OCLNOINNATI, @. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease 
oe of cor pga of the worst kind and of lon}  eandieg 
have beencured Indeed coures # Ad faith inft 
that I Fillsceg TWO BOTTLES 











161 Pearl Bt., N. ¥, 


UVABLE TISE pd ane mat ng oy 

press 0, address, Di, 
for Personal Wear. Holiday 
Presents, or to sell Again. 


T. A. BLOCU 
JEWELRY : normous Saving! Manufacturer's 


Elegant iustrated Catalogue TR cE for stamp. 
GARSIDE JEWELRY CO., 201 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


A School for Soe  Somee. One of the yen. ooree best 
Classical a oe 'y Schools in the United Sta 
EXCELLENT NGLISH and COMMERCIAL DEPART. 

MENTS Unusual facilities for the studyof MUSIC 
and ART. buildi ings an 
Sooneee beautiful and situstion entirely rural a 
7 IN ADVANCE will 











room-rent, 
Winter Term, "bgt nning December 6th. For further 
Pp 


information a 
G. M, STEELE, Principal. 





WANTED. 

A Young Lady who epeake « and writes English, Ger- 
man,and French five tly, nhavirg lived in svndon, 
Berlin, and Paris, desires a position in a family ora 
—- Gaantty goerwere®s. time — experience at 
teaching. n give t testimonials. 

address “TEACHER,” Box 235, Boston, Mass. 





ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, 
P 2ist Year iy Sept. 13th. New Buildings. Eng- 
lish. Collegiate, Chemical, Civii Engineering Courses. 
Degrees rank Superior accommodations. Ap 
pointments complete. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 





EBREW Language and Literature. Instruction by 
AngloJewish minister of Univ. Coll Address 
“Instruction,” office American Hebrew, 500 Third Ave. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, E1 ETC. 





Free! Cards and Chromos. 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, Frevch, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold grounds, with a price-list of over 200 
different designs, on receipt of a stamp for postage. 
We will also send free by mail, as samples, ten of our 
beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents, to pay for 
packing and postage. |, a we a confidential 
price-list of our lore Oi C Agents wanted, 
Address F. GLEASON & Con4s. 46 ‘Sumgyer Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





DIARTES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOU'TREL, 
45 Maidea Lane, N.Y. 

orasrorEee. PRINTERS, AND MANOFACTURERS 
OF PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

All ki a ae Lg Any Lg 2D badd Re 
Desks, Portfolios, —_ i. a 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Card 
We keep everything ip our _ and sell at lowest 
POYR your custom solict 


ted. 
RUS AH. LOUTREL., 45 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





on each in fancy script type, 10c. 
Re Book, containing i sjaek 


day and Satin Fringe cards cannot ard 
Agents A anted, to Bay we offer ae 
sions and e nee ma, Address all 
ly. WEST VEN CARD “WORKS, West Haven, Ct. 


Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 


Ten moist Water Colors and three Brushes, in @ 








RESSES.: 
65 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray 8t,, N. 










Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 centa. 








3 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
Book 2c. F.M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS: | COBURN’S 


— LINE or — 


WHTED® | Stspn Bas 





sti D, and the fast. 
THE FINES) a I a 1c wo « Crea fe as fee 


paper, -~ we. filustrated oud bee wm... 

heir equal. All new anu no compe 
giner nook the They satisfy the Agent because they sell 
fast, the people on account of their — 


SpA 
“Wewman’s America,’ ori ohitgrery aed 


a raphy from the Mound ers to J 


The Lives of the James. Brothers. 


The only complete ao oe 
wa Jeannette.’ ‘7 somgeeras Arctic 
mF cining. © Tn Pato . MANE, 


‘Pictorial | Family Bib Bible.” too 


t 2. Lidind nted by any PUR. 
Linmive oust. « PROMP DEAL th 
DEL 


Write quickly for circulars and terms. Territory is 


rapidly CosbRN & 
N & COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
ams bead 99 & 100 Métropolitan Block, CHICAGO, ILI- 


~ CANVASSERS WANTED! 


The Most Rapidly Selling Book of the Day. 
THE LIFE AND CRARACSERISEIS 


Henry W ard Beecher. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., 
assisted by 

Tnomas AnmiTacE, D.D., | C. B. Sms, D. D., 
Josern Parker, D. D., T. J. Conant, D. D., 
Noau Porter, D. D., Gen. CLINTON B. Fisk, 
and others equally well known. 

The story of his historic visit to England Guvtag the 
War told by himself in full for the first time 
The book will prove more interesting than Sottes to 

both friends and foes of Mr. Beeche 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. 


DOUGLASS BRO'S, 63 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT 10 SHADOW 


nob John B. Goug h-24 


We want mts to sell this qa 
Everyone pa and =F ie ome it. Tens of "Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers, ss say * *God 

e ne cheney one is now *hooming,” and this is the hest 
a ever issued. , is the time to work for Holiday 
delivery Bend for — 


JOSIAN ATTEN WIFE 
it =< 














WORTUINGTON & O0., 
H 0 )L- 


IDAY . —— 
synigs, mguar =p 5 payee pet 


terms, and agency to Ameria? rT eu UeD "Gos 


Hartford, Boston, C 


AGENTS WANTED cell the best Baumily 


K vitting Machine ever invented. Wiil kni 

ot stock DES. with HEEL, and TOE somites in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of 

work, for which there is always 8 reac y market. Sen 

for circular and terms to the Twom! ig Re nitting 
Machine Ce., 163 Tremont S8t., Bost 


A MONTH and board tn y...1 county. Men 
- Ladies. Pleasant bus: ness. dress 











ENTS wanted for our standard {Illustrated an~ 
AS books. Extra terms. Jas. H. 1 Ean. FE, Boston. 








creed, at the late Mormon Conference at Sult 





large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 








A 
P. W. Zie6.en & Co., Box 93, Phil’a, Pa. 





FINE TOILET SOAPS 


of L, EECKELAERS, Brussels, 


The most difficult problem which confronts a manufacturer is the 
production of a fine toilet soap. A complete knowledge of perfumery, 
of industrial chemistry, and of the condition of # healthy skin re 
required. All these Mr. ExcKELaeRs has obtained, after many years of 
close study and costly experiments. Sole Agents for the U.S., Messrs. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., % North William Street. New York. 

leading Druggists 


and Fancy Goods Dealers everyw ere. 
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NOTICES. means; and it is as irrational to pursue it to 


G7” All communications for the Eéitortal, Literary 
ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and a!! business 
eommunicatééns from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
Is DEPENDENT. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

62” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Aathors should preserve a copy. 








For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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MR. SPENCER’S “IDEAL OF LIFE.” 


Ar the dinner given last Thursday in 
bovor of Mr. Spencer, he made another 
speech by way of criticism of American 
habits. What he bad to say of the in- 
ordinate activity of Americans, which gives 
them premature gray bairs and early old 
age, Mr. Carl Schurz happily replied to by 
saying that then Mr. Spencer, who has come 
over here to rest and recover his health, 
shattered by overwork, is a typical Amer- 
ican. But this criticism of Americans is 
trite and overdone. We are more interested 
in what he had to say of the true ideal of 
life. 

The savage’s ideal of life, he said, is 
military activity. The Norseman wanted 
a beaven where he could fight all day, and 
be miraculously cured, so as to begin his 
fights over again the next day. In modern 
civilization business activity has taken the 
place of military activity, and it has got to 
be almost an axiom that business is sub- 
stituted for war; and work, instead of fight- 
ing, is become the occupation and ideal of 
life. 

Mr. Spencer quotes a public address of 
John Stuart Mill, through which he says 
“ranthe tacit assumption that life is for 
working and learning.” As he heard it 
he felt inclined, he continued, to take up the 
opposite thesis. ‘‘I should have liked to 
contend that life is not for learning, nor is 
life for working; but learning and working 
are for life.” Further on he says: 








“Industry, bodily or mental, is but a/ 


the exclusion of that complete living it 
subserves, as it is for the miser to accumu- 
late money and make no use of it. Here- 
after, when this age of active maier! 
progress has yielded mankind its benei ., 
there will, | think, comea better adjust- 
ment of labor and enjoyment, Among 
reasons for thinking this, there is the rea- 
80n that process of evolution, throughout the 
organic world at large, brings un increasing 
surplus of energies that are not absorbed 
in fulfilling material needs, and points to 
astill larger surplus for humanity of the 
future. In brief, I may say that we have 
had somewhat too much of ‘the Gospel of 
work.’ It is time to preach the Gospel of 
relaxation.” 

Of course it is true—it is a platitude— 
that we need relaxation as well as work. 
All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. We learned that in infancy, and Mr. 
Spencer does not need to tell us that as the 
culmination of his philosophical observa- 
tions of American life. But there is a good 
deal more than this, it seems to us, that 
Mr. Spencer means to teach. What is the 
ideal of life is quite as much a question of 
Christianity as of philosophy, and we are 
interested to see how Mr. Spencer’s answer 
corresponds with that of Jesus Christ. Mr. 
Spencer’s answer seems to be that the 
chief end of man is complete life; that 
working is for living, labor for relaxation; 
that ‘‘living completely,” with an ‘‘ adjust- 
ment of labor and enjoyment,” and with 
‘‘an increasing surplus of energies that are 
not absorbed in fulfilling material needs,” 
and that may be devoted toa man’s “liv- 
ing completely "\—that this is the true ideal 
of life. In short, if we understand his not 
very clear statement, man’s chief end is to 
make himself as complete, as beautiful, and 
as happy as he can. 

Christ’s ideal, Paul’s ideal, the universal 
Christian ideal absolutely contradicts this 
definition. What Jesus gives as the chief 
commandment has passed into the cop- 
science of Christendom. It is supreme 
love and service to God, and love and 
service of fellow-men as hearty as we give 
to ourselves. That is not Spencerism. 
Paul says: ‘‘ None of us liveth to himself 
and no man dieth to himself”: but Spéncer 
saysthe contrary. For our part, give us 
the old Christian philosophy, which recog- 
nizes selfishness, no matter how refined, as 
the condition of our sinful nature, which 
needs to be renewed by conversion. And 
that conversion isthe rejection by the will 
of this principle that we are our own chief 
end, that labor is for relaxation, that work 
ing is for living, and the hearty accept- 
ance of the ‘great and holy principle 
of consecration, that we are not 
our own, and, therefore, we will glori- 
fy God, in work or patience, with our 
bodies and our spirits, which are his. 
Living is for work; not selfish work, but 
helpful work, in imitation of Him who 
“pleased not himself,” but ‘‘ went about 
doing good,” and who bas taught the world 
the unwilling lesson, which philosophers 
also may well learn of the Peasant who 
walked among the lilies of Galilee, that the 
sweeiest bliss comes not to him who seeks 
it for himself, but to him who forgets him- 
self in seeking the good of others. He 
that would save his life shall lose it; he 
that is willing to lose it shall save it. 








THE REBUKE AND THE LESSON. 


THE sweeping deicat of the Republican 
party in the state and congressional elec- 
tions of last week mean something, espe- 
cially when compared with its triumph two 
years ago. New York State electing a 
Democratic governor by nearly 200,000 ma- 
jority, and making both houses of the leg 
islature Democratic; Pennsylvania being 
Democratic on the gubernatorial vote by a 
plurality of nearly forty thousand; Massa- 
chusetts electing General Butler by aplural- 
ity of more than thirteen thousand; Con- 
necticut and New Jersey carried by the 
Democrats; Michigan electing a Greenback 
governor, supported by the Democrats; 
California Democratic; strong Republican 
states barely escaping defeat by greatly 
reduced majorities; the next House of 
Representatives Democratic by a majority 
of seventy-one—these figures, added to the 
Republican defeat in Ohio at the October 
election, have a meaning. 

The meaning is, not that the Democratic 
Party, as such, bad suddenly come into pub- 
lic favor; but that the Republican Party, as 











organized this Fall and represented by its 
candidates, had become the object of a 
wide-spread disfavor, even among those who 
are accustomed to sustain it and who, in 
1880, gave it their zealous support and 
triumphantly elected the lamented Garfield 
to the Presidency. This sudden and over- 
whelming change is no proof of a corre 
sponding gain in Democratic strength. The 
fact is that Republicans by the thousands, 
by the tens of thousands, yea, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, either did not vote at 
allor voted with the Democrats. These 
Republicans did not try to elect their own 
ticket. They preferred defeat to success, 
and, in the circumstances as existing, they 
are satisfied with the result. They ougbt 
to be satisfied, since they contributed 
largely to its production and intended to do 
so. Moreover, the reasons which con- 
trolled their action, while in some cases 
local aud special, were to a much larger 
extent general, operating with like effects 
in all parts of the country. The sweeping 
extent of the effect shows that Republicans 
in the Northern and Western states, where 
the political power of the Party mainly 
lies, came to the ballot-box or stayed away 
altogether, with similar views and pur- 
poses. As they reasonedin Ohio in the 
October election, so in November they 
reasoned in New York, in Pennsylvania, io 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere. 

The result is a plain, unequivocal, and 
unmistakable rebuke of those who have 
officially represented the Republican Party 
for the last year and those politicians who 
have been conspicuous in the management 
of its affairs. The significant feature of the 
rebuke lies in the fact that it comes from 
Republican voters. It is addressed to 
President Arthur, and, in language as plain 
as if written on the sky, says to him that 
the polioy of his Administration is not the 
one which his own party will support. It 
is addressed to the two houses of Congress, 
in both branches of which the Republicans 
now have, at the last session bad, and at 
the next session will have a majority, and 


rebukes the omissions of both, especially in 
uot passing a bilt fora reduction of texa- 


tion, and the offenses of both, particu- 
larly in that infamous River and Har- 
bor Bill, whicb, in many of its 
items, was no better than a downright 
robbery of the public treasury. It is ad- 
dressed to the Hubbell Campaign Com- 
mittee and says in thundering tones that 
Republican voters will not tolerate the out- 
rage and plunder of political assessments 
levied for party election purposes. It is 
addressed to the Saratoga Convention, and 
says that a nomivation founded in bribery, 
corruption, and fraud cannot command the 
united support of the Republican Party. 
It is addressed to the machive managers 
and party bosses, who bave treated the 
Republican Party as if it were their ex- 
clusive property and used it simply to 
serve their own selfish ends, claiming all 
the appointive offices for this purpose, and 
says to them that they must hereafter take 
the back seat. The day of the Camerons 
and the Conklings, as specimens of the 
larger bosses, and of the ‘‘Smytbs,” the 
‘«Steves,” and the ‘‘ Johnnies,” as types of 
the smaller ones, has come to an end in the 
Republican Party. The political methods 
of such managers are out of date. Repub- 
sicans, ina vast army, have become thor- 
oughly tired and disgusted with these 
methods, and will not sustain the party if it 
upholds and practices such methods. 

The rebuke on all these points is em- 
phatic and decisive. The leaders in the 
Republican Party, from the Pregident down 
to the most insignificant of the class, 
should indulge in no delusion on this sub- 
ject. The Republican voters who this Fall 
accepted defeat and helped to produce it, 
rather than tolerate evils of which they 
justly complained, mean business. They 
mean that the Republican Party shall be 
reformed or be defeated. They mean that 
the spoils system and the political-assess- 
ment system shall disappear, and give 
place tothe system of Civil Service Re 
form; and, hence, that the offices of the 
Government shall no longer be used by the 
party in power as the means of perpetuat- 
ing its own power. They mean that the 
President shal] mind his own business, and 
not attempt to manipulate nomivations for 
state offices or control state elections. 
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Their plan is not to quit the party, unless it 
shall prove incorrigible; but to correct evils 











which have become intolerable. There 
are no truer Republicans than the thousands 
and tens of thousands whe have just re. 
fused to sanction these evils. 

Now, Mr. President, gentlemen com- 
posing his Cabinet, and Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, please to accept a word 
of advice. Look the facts squarely in the 
face as they are. Hear what the peo. 
ple have said through the ballot-box. 
Pay deference to that judgment. Stop 
the spoils system in every form of the idea. 
Put the principles of the Pendleton bill 
into the statute-book of the nation. Passa 
discreet bil! for the reduction of taxes, and 
thus relieve the people from unnecessary 
burdens. Give the country no more River 
and Harbor swindles. Stop the useless 
coinage of silver dollars. Revise the pen- 
sion laws, so as to prevent the robberies of 
the Treasury through fraudulent pensions. 
In a word, give the people—and that, too, 
with the utmost practicable dispatch—an 
administration of the Government that 
seeks the public good and realizes the 
great principles which have in days past 
commended the Republican Party to pub- 
lic favor. These are the demands of the 
hour, and, if duly met, the present disaster 
will simply prove a healthful discipline. 
If not met, the Republican Party will, 
surely, go out of power. 





THE INDIAN REPORT. 


Mr. Price, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, has submitted his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior in regard to 
the Indians of the United States. The re- 
port, on the whole, presents a promising 
and gratifying view of the condition of 
the Indians under the care of the Govern- 
ment, alike in reference to their education- 
al and agricultural progress during the year. 
The Commissioner speaks of the difficul- 
ty of procuring proper agents to take 
charge of the several Indian agencies, and 
paysa very handsome tribute tothe co- 
operative efforts of the various religious 
soctetics, ac affording to the Government & 
most important help in the improvement 
and civilization of the Indians. He is em- 
pbutic io his commendation of the Indian 
police system that was first organized 
under the last Administration, and says 
that thus far it has fully realized the highe 
est expectations in regard to it. 

The aggregate number of Indian agen- 
cies at the close of the fiscal year was six- 
ty, with a population of 246,932 Indians. 
If we add to this number the Indians not 
under the control of agents, the total num- 
ber of Indians in the United States, not 
including those in Alaska, is 262,366. Ex- 
clusive of the civilized tribes, the whole 
pumber of Indian pupils attending school 
the past year was 8,508. 

The Commissioner comments with just 
severity upon the iniquity and evils of the 
liquor traffic among the Indians and re- 
commends the repeal of those sections of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
which permit army officers to introduce in- 
toxicating liquors into the Indian country. 
The army would be better off without these 
liquors, and the permission is abused to 
the damage of the Indians. 

The Commissioner also recommends the 
enactment of additional laws to protect 
the Indians against the intrusion of white 
settlers upon Indian lauds. The In- 
dians are jealous of such intrusions and 
rezard them as showing bad faith on the 
part of the Government. The Government 
is honorably pledged to give the Indians 
this protection and it certainly is strong 
enough to doit. Not to do sois to con- 
nive at the wrong and virtually acquiesce 
in it. One of the fruitful sources of Indian 
wars has been the intrusion of white peo-. 
ple upon lands solemnly guaranteed to the 
exclusive possession and use of the Indians. 

In regard to the question of allotting 
lands to the Indians in severalty, Commis- 
sioner Price says: ‘‘ Nothing in the experi- 
ence of the past year bas occurred to 
demonstrate the inadvisability of the plan 
or to cause me to change my views upon 
the subject. I still believe that, in a great 
measure, the future welfare and prosperity 
of the Indians depend upor giving them a 
several interest in their land, with such & 
title as will protect them and their chiidrem 
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{n the peaceful and quiet possession and 
evjoyment thereof. In my opinion, this 
plan is one of the keys to the solution of 
the Indian question.” 

We heartily concur with this opinion of 
the Indian Commissioner. Indians are 
human beings, subject to the same general 
impulses that govern white men; and, 80 
long as they bave no spot on the earth in 
respect to which they have the sense of in- 
dividual ownership and which they can 
practically treat and control as their own 
home, so long they must be deprived of one 
of the most essential factors of civilized life. 
The mere tribal possession of land is not 
enough, and is certainly incompatible with 
the incorporation of Indians as citizen$ 
into the body politic of the United States, 
What they want is individual possession, 
under the protection of law, making them 
individual land-owners and stimulating 
them to the improvement and cultivation 
of their lands, as the means of living. This 
would be a long step toward Indian civil- 
ization. 

We are glad, in conclusion, to commend 
Mr. Price for his diligent, painstaking, 
and honorable service in the Indian Depart- 
ment. He understands his work, has the 
right end in view, and fully recognizes the 
fact that Indians have rights which 
white men are bound to respect. 


Eslitorial Hotes. 


A CORRESPONDENT adds bis complaint to 
ours as to the article in the Bibliotheea Sacra 
on Dr. Dorner’s theology: 


“ To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“May I call the attention of your readers to 
another misrepresentation of Dr. Dorner, in 
the review of his ‘System of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ published in the last number of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra? It is found in the following 
extract from the imaginary symposium be- 
tween Paul and the German Divine. 

“* Dr. Dorner.—‘It might, indeed, be said, If 
the condemnation of some is God’s holy and 
righteous will, a resignation is fitting, in 
which no other wish is felt than perfect bar- 
mony with God’s will. But this answer is in- 
sufficient, because mere resignation would not 
comport with the perfecting of personality.’ 

Pewl.—* Nay. bunt, oO man. who art thon, 
that repliest against God.’ 

“The reader is evidently expected to draw 
and, indeed, would naturally draw from these 
contrasted extracts the inference that Dr. 
Dorner depreciates the submission of judg- 
meut and feeling which St. Paul declares to be 
the Christian attitude before inexplieable acts 
of God, as inconsistent with the highest devel- 
opment of the Christian character. 

‘*But an examination of the passage from 
which the above extract is taken will show 
that he teaches something quite different, 
Discussing the dogma of eternal punishment, 
the familiar objection is brought forward that 
‘the Auppiness of believers must necessarily be 
disturbed by the misery of the one 
class [those sentenced to eternal suffer- 
ing], especially since the former have the con- 
sciousness of not being better or more worthy ; 
but, on the contrary, of even having con- 
tributed to the ein of others by joint re- 
sponsibility. Thus asting seems necessarily 
left in the happiness of the good unless all 
are saved.’ ‘in reply to this,’ the author pro- 
ceeds, ‘it might, indeed, be said: If the dam 
nation of some is God’s holy and righteous 
will, a resignation is fitting,’ ete., etc. ‘ But 
this answer is insufficient ’ (insufficient—i. ¢., 
to meet the objection at which it is aimed; 
insufficient to show that such bappiness as we 
must expect the redeemed to enjoy could be 
Possessed, although they knew that some 
whom they had tempted into sin were doomed 
to eternal misery), ‘ because mere resignation 
would not comport with the perfecting of per- 
sonality’ (die blose Ergebung zur vollendung der 
Persiulichkeit nicht stimmen wiirde), Dr. Dor- 
ner’s expression is, perhaps, not felicitous; 
but its meaning is apparent. It belongs toa 
perfect character to contemplate God’s acts 
not with mere resignation, but with satisfac- 
tion. To garble the language in which this 
assertion is clothed, so as to force into it 
the meaning that resignation is not to be 
commended, and to hold up the opinion thus 
incorrectly attributed to the author to censure, 
is to give an excellent illustration of the way 
in which religious controversy should not be 
conducted.” 








We take satisfaction in presenting the im 
formation gathered with much care and dis- 
crimination by the Rev. George R. Leavitt 
and others concerning Unitarian City Mission- 
ary work. Webave no doubt that this work 
is fairly if not exbaustively represented in that 
article. It will be seen that in philanthropic 
efforts the Unitarians are certainly bebind 








we said they are princes in benevolence. Mr. 
Leavitt notes a falling off in their act- 
ivity in missionary work in Boston, and 
says that in distinctively missionary work 
they are “far behind the Evangelical 
Churches.”” This was the point which we 
made and which Mr. Allen denied in our 
columns. We do not care to go into a con- 
troversy over the details of Unitarian Mis- 
sions. Webave admitted Mr. Allen’s reply, 
and publish four columns on the subject this 
week, giving our Unitarian friends credit for 
such efforts and results as belong to them. 
If, in addition to this, we admit another 
article by Mr. Allen next week, we shall feel 
that we have done ample justice to the Uni- 
tarian side. We may speak more definitely of 
our own views when we publish Mr. Allen’s 
article. 


Ws feared for President Woolsey, conserva- 
tive and careful as he is, when we found 
that he was to write the comments on the 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1882 for 7’he Sunday_ 
school Times. Before this be bas been accused 
of heresy, and now The Christian Instructor, 
United Presbyterian, finds the following to be 
all wrong. Speaking of the death of Christ, 
President Woolsey said : 

“Nor was he feeling the wrath of God, as 

some of the old divines expressed it, as if he 
were not always God’s beloved Son; and cer- 
tainly he could aot feel he was a sinner, when 
he suffered pains due from the ungodly. But 
he took the place of sioners in this sense, that 
be bare the sins of men in his own body on the 
tree, as the ovly way for their redemption, 
both so far as their own feeling of sin was 
concerned and so far as the Government of 
God was concerned.”’ 
This, says The Instructor, is an instance of 
“the drifting and toning down process,’ and 
does not express the thought of the symbols 
ofthe Reformed Churches on the subject.” 
The general “‘ alarming decline ” in belief has, 
it believes, ‘its root and mainspring in loose 
and uncertain views of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” An evidence of the prevalence of 
loose views on inspiration it finds, of course, 
fo the fact that, ‘“‘for instance, hymns of 
human composition are introduced into the 
worship of God.”” That is bad. Perbaps it 
will fiod something further to alarm it on this 
matter inthe simple and unconscious remark 
of President Woolsey, in the comment on the 
lessou for Nov. 26th, that Matthew and Mark 
do not seem to have been aware of the repent- 
ance of the penitent thief. 


Tue golden wedding of a missionary while 
in active servive in the foreign field is nota 
common occurrence. Dr. Elias Riggs and wife 
hed the pleasure of celebrating the fiftieth 
anviversary of their marriage on the eighteenth 
oflast September, at Constantinople. Three 
of his children are in mission service in Turkey 
and the fourth is a pastor in New Jersey, and 
all were preseuvt, with a dozen grandchildren, 
as were the American minister,General Wallace, 
and wife, and other friends, making elghty 
Americens in all. This shows how large is the 
American colony in Constantinople, and 
nearly all of itis devoted toa higher work 
than money making. Dr. Riggs bas spent the 
whole of bis active life in missionary labors in 
Greece and Turkey, except one visit of two 
years, when he was in this country, putting his 
Turkish translation of the Bible through the 
press and teaching Hebrew and Chaldee in 
Union Theological Semivary. He is a 
thorough master of about a dozen languages 
has prepared grammars of five, translated the 
Bible into two, Bulgarian and Turkish, and as- 
sisted in translating it intotwo or three others, 
Few mep have such incentives to activity or 
such prizes of scholarship and usefulness be- 
fore them as missionaries. 


Dr. Atticus G. HarGoop announces that 
be has accepted the management of the Slater 
Fuod, and that it wil) not interfere with his 
presidency of Emory College. In the Macon 
\Ga.) Wesleyan Christian Advocate be gives an 
account of the meeting at Cleveland of the 
American Missionary Association, which he 
attended and which excited his deep interest. 
The object of his letter is to show the South- 
erp people that they cannot afford to despise 
or ignore the work which Christian people of 
the North are doing forthe education of the 
Negroes of the South. He says: 

‘“*Perbaps some people will say, when they 
read this: ‘Ob! but they don’t do good work. 
The scholars are not making progress in the 
higher branches.’ This only 1 auswer: They 
are doing good work, ag do make progress, 
and in higher branches. Nobody wiil deny it 
who knows the facts and speaks the truth. 
People who ‘ Deal = ? such work are going 
to get left, and they will have their sinful and 
sleepy and absurd prejudice to thank for it.” 
And further: 


‘‘No man can doubt the perfect sincerity 
and profound conviction of these people. Men 
and women of education and culture—some of 
them of the very best the United States and 
Europe can afford—do not teach Negro schools 
ten years successively from fanatical impulses 
or from the vaprices of sentimentalism. Nor 





bo other denomination, as we conceded when 


. do they‘ back’ their sentimentalism, year after 


year, with theexpenditure upon the poor and 
the ignorant of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars.” 

We will add that Dr. Haygoed made one of 
the best addresses at the Cleveland meeting 
and commended himself to all by his earnest- 
ness and Christian culture. 


In The Congregationalist the Rev. J. G. Tay- 
lor discusses the question whether a belief in 
a future probation for infants in another 
world is cruel or not. He says: 


“* The confusion in the discussion, I suspect, 
arises from a different use of the word proba- 
tion (one speaking of it as a time of trial, 
bounded by the cradle and the grave, another 
as a trial, without emphasizing the thought of 
time). Those who incline to the latter view, 
so far as I know, do not say that the infant 
which dies a day or a month old is going to be 
lost, because of a possible probation in the 
world to come; but they refuse to dogmatize 
on the question at all—they are willing to con- 
fess ignorance. They do not see how it is 
possible for the infant to be anything more 
than an infaut except by freely and intelli- 
gently choosing the service of God as freely 
as those of us who live to the age of moral re- 
sponsibility in this world.” 


But, if Mr. Taylor,and those who hold with 
him, “ refuse to dogmatize,”’ we have no doubt 
that on their theory, that every person must 
choose holiness for bimself before he can be 
holy, whether infant or adult, they feel that 
the salvation of infants is quite as well assured 
ason any other. Itisas easy to believe that, 
with the influences of another world, they will 
surely choose right, and so be saved, as that 
they will be shoved into holiness and salvation, 
with no moral volition of their own. 





Some people get the notion into their heads 
that clergymen should, because they are 
clergymen, abstain from all participation in 
what are called politics. They would hardly 
concede to them the privilege of voling, and 
would not allow them tbe liberty of speech in 
regard to political matters. We do not, how- 
ever, see any good reason why clergymen, any 
more than any other class of citizens, should ab- 
stain from participation in politics, or why they 
should not, when the occasion calls for it, 
‘*preach political sermons.” The fact that 
they are clergymen and as such preach the 
things that pertain to the spiritual kingdom 
of God does not suspend or supersede their 
duties and rights as citizens. They are wem- 
bers of the earthly body politic. They bave or 
should have the same interest as other men Yn 
Whe affairs of government, in the issues of 
popular elections, and in the choive of officers 
who will administer government on the basis 
of justiceand right. There are some things 
in party politics in which neither clergymen 
nor anybody else should participate, but which 
they should rebuke and seek to correct. No 
mao istoo pure in his personal character or 
too sacred in his calling to make himself felt 
88 a voting power and a speaking power in the 
politics of bis country. If the politics are 
corrupt and bad, this fact furnishes a strong 
reason why good men should try to make them 
better, and not leave them to be managed ex- 
clusively by bad men. Theideathat ministers 
must bave nothing to do with politics, and 
hardly venture to have opinions on political 
questions which they express is, in our 
judgment, the sheerest kind of nonsense. 
Their political duties do not differ from those 
of other men; and, if it is proper for them to 
pray for good government, then it is just as 
proper for them to vote and work and exer- 
cise their whole influence to secure the thing 
for which they pray. 





Time has its revenges. The men who ran 
the machines and who could not express their 
contempt for the simplicity of Rutherford B. 
Hayes’s administration have had the chance 
now to try the virtue of their boasted “ prac 
tical politics,” and they bave been tumbled 
into the deepest ditch of political failure. 
They had the running of Grant’s administra- 
tion, in great part, and all that time the Re- 
publican Party was rapidly losing its enor- 
mous prestige. Then, after the Republican 
defeats of 1874, Hayes was elected by a 
scratch, in 1876, and he turned a short corner, 
put in a Cabinet which cared nothing for 
‘* practical politics,’ bat only for the interests 
of the country, led by impracticable men, 
‘theoretical’? statesmen, and “literary fel- 
lers.”? The result was the boisterous cachinna- 
tion and contempt of the old line politiciars; 
but—mark it—the gradual recovery of its 
health and strength by the party. The people 
approved the change, and at Chicago they 
again defeated, in convention, the macbine 
men, led by Mr. Conkling, and rominated Mr. 
Garfield asa lineal successor of Mr. Hayes. The 
majority by which he was elected was the proof 
that, under the pure administration of Hayes, 
the people bad recovered faith in the Republic- 
an Party. But, with the death of Garfield, the 
machine got contro! again of the Government, 
and it has run it in itsown boasted way. The 
result is the utter and terrible rout of the party 





ig the elections just beld. It pays, afterall, for 





a party to be decent. Success is not bought 
with offices, but earned by worthiness. Mr. 
Hayes may yet have another future before him. 
The people will remember what President 
Andrew D. White said, the other day, at Cleve- 
land, that the administration of Mr. Hayes will 
stand forth as one of the purest, best, and 
most successful in the bistoryof the country, 
But the politicians do not like Mr, Hayes, nor 
Mrs. Hayes. 


Sars a correspondent of The Evening Post, 
explaining the enormous majority against 
Folger: 

“In nearly every election district in the 
country there is a contingent of voters who 
will not goto the polls voluntarily. Some of 
them have tobe paid for voting, andin hun- 
dreds of districts the local Republican man- 
agers bave for years brought these men to the 
polls, paying those who required pay, and, 
after using them, bave returned them to their 
bomes, carefully boxed up for use at the next 
election, The aggregate of these votes in the 
state is always large when itis brought out. 
This year it bas, undoubtedly, contributed to 
ewell the Cleveland majority. Disaffected 
Republicans have not only neglected to make 
these votes count for Folger, but they bave 
undoubtedly pointed out to local Democratic 
managers where a mine hitherto unworked by 
them could be opened.”’ 


Notice this. A’ Republican, explaining the 
Republican defeat in this state, gives as an 
important element that the disaffected Repub- 
licans did not this year buy large blocks of 
their merchantable vote, but passed it over to 
their Democratic rivals. Here is the incidenta} 
confession of what is the most dangerous evil 
of our political methods. The extent of bri- 
bery is not imagined by good citizens who keep 
out of active politics. Almost universally po 

litical managers expect to buy the elections, 
Christian people submit to it as an unfortunate 
necessity. Wecall to mind a case in ao large 
city within a dozen miles of New York where 
in a single ward one election district requires 
no,money. The citizens are well-to-do Ameri- 
cans and church-goers. The district next 
adjacent is of a mixed population, not gen- 
ernlly church-goers, and those actively en- 
gaged in the politics of the ward say that 
three-fourths of those who voted at the last 
election expected some consideration for their 
votes. Inanother district of the same ward, 
the Republican voters received at the last 
election an average of nearly adollar anda 
half apiece and the large majority of them 
got their share of it. The time has fully come 
for a crusade against bribery at elections. 


It will be mgny years, we fear, before the 
temperance sentiment will be very strong in 
New York politics. The Times, just before 
the election, printed an article on local politics 
with these headlines: 


“A PLOT TO INJURE MR. CAMPBELL, 


“CrrcuLaTine Rumors THat HE 18 A 
PRONOUNCED PROHIBITIONIsT.”’ 


A few days after the election the same paper 
showed how the liquor interests had tri- 
umphed. 

* This city rejoices at present in the pos- 
session of a county clerk and twelve alder- 
men elect who either are or recently were pro 
ee of drinking saloons. The bar-room in- 

uence in politics would, therefore, seem to be 

in the ascendant and the results of its suprem- 
acy in the past do not encourage the hope that 
they will be anything but disastrous in the 
future. Whilethe people nominally elected 
this large party of rumsellers to public office 
they, certainly, in no sense of the word selecie 
them. They are merely the choice of certain 
bosses, who find the corner groggeries the 
most powerful centers of the political infiu- 
ence to which they owe their power, and they 
will continue to be chosen while Democrats 
who call themselves respectable are found 
willing to do the work of the lowest elements 
of their party.’ 
We are not sure that the Republican poll. 
ticlans are any betterin this respect than the 
Democratic. Both depend on the “ bar-room 
influence,’’ and expect decent men to support 
their tickets because of attachment to party. 
We suspect politicians find the rumshops a 
cheaper and safer method of “influencing” 
voters of a certain class than open bribery. 


SzoreTary Foucer in 1880 was a candidate 
before the people of this state for Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals and General Garfield 
was a candidate for the Presidency. The form- 
er carried the state by a majority of 44,160 
over Judge Rapallo, who was the Democratic 
candidate for the same office, and the major- 
ity of the latter over General Hancock was 
only 21,033, showing a difference in the pop- 
ular vote of 23,127 between the two Republic- 
an candidates. If Secretary Folger, being 
thus the strongest candidate on the Repub- 
Hean ticket in 1880 and being elected to a 
judictal office in {ts honor and importance 
second only to that of Chief-Justice of the 
United States, had been content therewith, as 
be should hare been, be would not have copn- 
sented toaccept President Arthur’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
duties of which office he had vo familiarity and 
for which no special qualification. ‘This ac. 
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content with what he already bad and 
which was quite enough to satisfy the 
reasonable ambitions of any man. His 
second mistake, following very naturally 
from the first one, consists in allowing his 
name to be used at all as a candidate for gov- 
ernor of this state; and bis third and still 
greater mistake consists in not declining, in 
the light of the facts as he ought to have seen 
them, the nomination made by the Saratoga 
Convention. These three mistakes, following 
each other within the space of less than a 
year and all springing from his own discon- 
tent with the high honor already attained, last 
werk culminated in the most overwhelming 
defeat ever experienced by any candidate for 
governor in this state. If he bad the presi- 
dency in view and hoped to increase bis chances 
therefor by laying aside the judicial ermine 
and going into the business of politics, as 
secmns very probable, then the facts show that 
he’took exactly the wrong road to gain the re- 
sult. Chief Judge Folger, Secretary Folger, 
and Charles J. Folver, the defeated candidate 
for governor, being one and the same man, 
has within less than » year made a history for 
himself which judges of courts would do well 
to study. His prestige is gone and he is too 
old a man to repair damages and start again. 


In 1880 the people of the United States 
elected James A. Garfield to the Presidency 
and at the same time chose Chester A. Arthur 
as Vice-President. (iuiteau murdered the 
former and, under the Constitution, made the 
latter President. Acceding to the office 
under these circumstances, Mr. Arthur, as a 
wise man, ehould have most carefully en- 
deavored to realize the expectations of the 
Republican Party in the election of General 
Garfield, and especially should have declined 
to ally himself, as President, with what in 1880 
was and is now the minority wing of that 
party, even at the price of reversing his own 
antecedents and forfeiting some or all of&bis 
former political friendships. His Adminvietra- 
tion, at the very least, should bave been 
strictly impartial as between the two sections 
of the party. « President Garfield started with 
thisidea and puseued it until he was assassin- 
ated, and Mr. Arthur should have followed 
it. Though he talked well in the outeet, bis 
actions have contradicted his words, Like all 
previous Vice-Presidents upon becoming Presi- 
dents, he bas exregiously blundered 
in dealing with the party that elected 
aim, aud the fact to-day stares him in 
the face thatin the party sense his Adminis- 
tration thus far has proved a'most disssirous 
failure. He has adhered to the old system of 
machine polliics and used the patronage of 
the Government in the interests of political 
bosses. He bas lent his power as President to 
the service of these bosses, in their effort to 
coutrol state nominations and state elections. 
Honest Republican voters have, by the thou- 
sands and the tens of thousands, said to the 
President, through the ballot-box, that they 
will not endorse the program whicb he has 
hitherto pursued. He must change that pro- 
gramand go back to the Garfield policy, or 
his Adwinistratiou will be a failure to the end. 
This is one of the lessons of last week, and 
there is po man in the whole nation to 
whom it speaks more loudly than to the 
President of the United States. The Re- 
publican Party, in a defeat by its own 
hands, sends greeting to bim and says most 
emphatically that bis policy is not the one 
thatit will sustain. Willhe read the message 
and profit by the warning? ‘The people are 
waiting for the answer in bis acts, 





Tue Republican Party, which has gone to the 
wall, will deserve to stay at the wall if it can- 

not take vigorous hold of living issues, and 
one of them ix the suppressioa of Uteh polyg- 
amy. Itis now reported that, ata late meet- 
ing of the higher Mormon priesthood, Presi- 
dent Taylor instructed them that priests and 
bishops and their councilors are not entitled to 
bold their positions unless they qualify by be- 
coming polyzamists. There are a few such 
officers who are monogamists, One has since 
resigned, rather than take apother wife. Hise 
resignation was accepted. Others are in a 
quandary as to what to do about it; but they 
will have to marry more women or step down 

The law to suppress polygamy has proved a 
failure and more stringent measures are 
needed, as we have often indicated. But an 
even more sweeping measure than any confined 
to Utah should receive speedy consideration 

Marriage, with all the questions of divorce, 
legitimacy, and inberitance connected with it, 
is too important and general an interest to be 
leftto the control of conflicting state laws. 
We need such an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as sball give Congress full power to make 
national laws defining what is marriage, so 
that we shall not see the evil of what is mar- 
riaze in one state pronounced adultery by the 
laws of another, and children pronounced 
legtimate in one state and fllegitimate in an- 
other. This extension of national power, calj 


- of siveliseing the Indians. 
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it centralization, if you will, should be one of 
the planks of the reorganized Republican 
Party. 


Jupes Treat, of the United States District 
Court for Missouri, has recently decided that 
fraudulent voting for a state officer, even at an 
election at which a representative in Congress 
may be chosen, does not bring the offender 
within the provisions of the election laws 
enacted by Congress. The offense is com- 
mitted, as be holds, against state law, and not 
against Federal law, although the election is 
a mixed ove, ip which representatives in Con 
gress and state officers are chosen at the same 
time. This seems to usa sound construction 
of thelaw. Congress bas not enacted any law 
to regulate the election of state officers and 
bas no power todo so or to provide any penalty 
for fraudulent voting at such an election. The 
law which it has enacted relates to the elec- 
tion of congressmen, and the fact that this 
election is beld on the same day and at the 
same place as that for state officers gives the 
law no force in relation to the latter election. 
If the offense relates simply to the choice of 
state officers, the General Government bas 
nothing to do with it. It isto be remembered, 
bowever, that the Federal election laws ex- 
tend to frauds in registration, as well as frauds 
in voting, when members of Congress are to be 
chosen, If registration is made a condition 
of the right to vote for both classes of officers, 
and a person is shown to be guilty of a regis- 
tration fraud, then for this offense the Federal 
election law would apply to him. He comes 
within the provision which forbids any such 
fraud when members of Congress are to be 
chosen. The law, in the absence of conclusive 
proof to the contrary, would presume that ths 
registration fraud was designed to be followed 
by a vote for a member of Congress, as well 
as for state officers. 


..-.We said we thought it must be that an 
editorial of The New Hampshire Journal had 
slopped overinto The Vermont Uhronicle, and 
that this was the explanation of the favorable 
mention of the action of the courcil installing 
Mr. Leavell. The Chronicle now says that our 
conjecture was right. It was “an article 
which we did not write, but did admit to the 
editorial columns,”’ but which the editor is now 
sorry be admitted, because he has received 
two letters criticising it, one froma theolog- 
ical professor, “ writing to continue his Chrun- 
@le another year,” and the otber from “‘a high- 
ly-esteemed sister.” But it is an editor’s bual- 
ness to pursue the course that seemsto him 
charitable and right, even if ten professors 
and a thousand esteemed sistera write to con- 
tinue their paper. The New Hampsbire and 
the Vermont paper areof the same size and 
are made up at the same office, and it is con- 
venient to bave as much matter as possible 
common to the two. 


...-And so Mr. Blaine says be is not a can- 
didate for President ip 1884. He could not 
possibly be elected, as things vow look, and 
he is not one of those foolish politicians who 
imagine that the battle is fought when the 
nomination is secured. The real battle, this 
election teaches as, isat the polls. Republic- 
ans may be expected to slaughter any candi 
date who is nut satisfactorytothem. Repub- 
licans have declared their belief in the divine 
right of bolting. Mr. Blaine cuuld not be 
nominated without a struggle, which would 
insure bis defeat. The general talk in Demo 
cratic circles now is that, if Mr. Cleveland 
should prove a good and popular governor, he 
will be the next Democratic candidate for 
President. In that case the Republican can- 
didate will be very likely to come from New 
York and must be some such popular and 
recognized representative of administrative 
reform as ex- Post master-Genera] James. 


....Here is a literal copy of a letter sent to 
President Grant, in 1874, which we find in The 
Advance. It ia a curiosity. 


‘Mr. U. 8. GRANT; 

** Sir :-—It is with pleasure I take this oppor- 
tunity of writing to you. I am well at present, 
hoping these few lines will Gnd you enjoying 
good health and prosperity. I am doing all | 
can for you iv this locality and I hope and ex- 
pect you will be our next President of the 
United States. 1 would like to have an offis 
What salary will 
you give me per annum please write to me 
and let me no. in fact Iam in need of a little 
money at present. Will you please send ne 
600 or 1000 dollors. 

** Something ought to be done for the poor 
Indian and | believe that | can sivelize them 
if you will give me 200 or 300 per month it 
will dos.” 


** Siveliseing |!” 

....The editor of The Christian Advocate has 
been mousing in his books for some authority 
to crush us for having applied the word “ uni- 
formitarian’’ to those Methodists who are 
afraid of leaven. He has gone to the diction- 
aries, where he gets lost in geologic term- 
inology. He should have been more element- 
ary in his researches, and gone to the gram- 
mar, where he might have found unexpected 
vindication for the rhetorical practices he has 





been known to indulge in, with great effect 
Stratification and fossil are both geologic 
terms which we imagine the editor of the 
Advocate may have allowed himself to use 
-when he was not lecturing on geology. 


-++-Are we doomed to be misunderstood by 
the Christian-at-Work? It refers to what we 
said about there being no absolute decline ip 
the practice of infant baptism, and adds: 

‘But the element needed to make tle equa- 
tion perfect is comparison with the growth in 


membership and population, which Tug inpr- 
PENDENT does not supply.” 


But we did state that point and admitted that 
there was a relative decline. The Baptist 
Watch Tower understood us correctly. It says: 

“The decline of infant baptism Tae InpE 
PENDENT thinks not as great as has been rep- 
resented. Indeed, it does not admit there isa 
decline, except perhaps relatively to the in- 
crease of the churches.” 

-+-»The elders of the Presbyterian Church of 
San Rafael, Cal., were requested, not long ago, 
to perform the act of anointing the sick ac- 
cording to James v, 14, in the case of ‘‘a de- 
vout and intelligent sick person.”” Tbe session 
referred the request to the Presbytery, being in 
doubt as to the propriety of the service asked 
for. The answer of Presbytery not giving sat 
isfaction, the question was overturned to Synod 
and the Synod bas just referred it to a select 
committee toreport next year. After that it 
may goto the General Assembly. Meanwhile, 
what is to become of the “ devout and intelli- 
gent sick person ’’? 


-++-The venerable Thurlow Weed, in a let- 
ter published just before the election, sald: 
**General Arthur has been so long accustomed 
to party manipulations that he could not keep 
his bands off. If there bad been less time de- 
voted to presidential junketing and to the 
classification of the President’s ‘private 
papers,’ and fewer Cabinet meetings on rail- 
roads and in botels, the present outlook of the 
Republican Party would bave been much more 
satisfactory.”” Now thatthe blow has come, 
with stunning effect, the President must be a 
very dull scholar if be is not a wiser man. 


-+«+President Arthur must be a very dull 
scholar if be bas not by this time made the 
discovery that it is best for bim, as President 
of the United States, to attend to the consti- 
tutional and legal duties of bis office, and 
leave the Republican Party in the respective 
states to manage its own matters, with- 
out any attempt on his part to dictate what 
the management shall be or to influence the 
counsels of the party by the power of govern- 
ment patronage. His efforts in this line bave 
proved conspicuous failures, except in the 
way of harm. 

....Says The Christian Instruetor of Dr. New- 
man Smyth: 

‘* His unsoundness in relation to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the Atunement made by 
Christ, and the state of the wicked after death, 
and other matters, is universally known and 
admitted. Yet a Council of Congregational- 
ists, composed of many of the most eminent 
ministers of New England. after examination, 


so far approve of him as to install him as pas- 
tor.” 


Then bis “‘ unsoundpvess”’ is not “ universally 
known and admitted.” 


...-It is estimated that about forty per cent. 
of the Governmeht clerks and employés 
at Washington omitted to respond to the 
three assessment circulars of Mr. Hubbell. 
Just before the election he put the screws to 
these delinquents, belug in want of more 
money. ‘That such persistent blackmailing 
should have been successfully prosecuted is to 
the shame not only of the shameless chief 
blackmailer, but also of the heads of depart- 
ments at Washington, who bave been bis 
silent accomplices. ' 


....The overthrow of Senator Cameron, in 
Pennsylvania, by the refusal of the Independ- 
ent Republicans to sustain his ticket, even at 
the price of a victory for the Democrats, is 
worth all it costes, there being no cheaper 
method of attaining the result. We do not 
rejoice in the victory of the Democrats, in 
itself considered ; but we do cheerfully accept 
it as the least of two political evils. This is 
the principle upon which the Independent Re- 
publicans acted, and they were wise in so 
doing. 

.... The Christian Register says that the 
Orthodox doctrine of the Atonement is incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that holiness can 
only come by moral choice. Will it explain 
where the inconsistency is? The disciples of 
Dr. Emmons and Dr. Taylor and Professor 
Park and President Finney would like a little 
light. They have supposed they believed in 
the Orthodox doctrine of the Atonement, and 
they have known that they believed that all 
moral character came from moral choice. 


....dadge Barr, of the United States District 
Court in Kentucky. has recently decided that 
the law against mailing impure and indecent 
matter does not cover the case of a postal- 
card on which abusive and vile epithets are 
applied by the writer to the person addressed 
in the card. The amendment of the law, by 
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striking out the word “ scurrilous,” withdraws ~ 
such a case from its provisions. If so. we sug- 
gest that the law be amended again by resvor- 
ing the word. 


-.--Deacon Richardson, of Brooklyn, was 
expelled from the Hanson Place Baptist Church 
some months ago, for breaking the Sabbath in 
laying down on Sunday, to avoid an injunction, 
a tiack of the railroad of which he was presi- 
dent, Nobedy seemed to consider that the 
great rin was vot the breaking of the Sabbath, 
but the greed to be rich by overreaching rivals 
and the public. He has been restored to mem- 
bership on expressing his regret and asking 
forgiveness. 

....The transfer of Mohammedan countries 
into the hands of Christian rulers bas gone on 
witb remarkable rapidity during this century. 
The Moslem losses thus far are Greece, Algeria, 
Servia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Herzego~- 
vina, Thessaly, Epirus, Cyprus, the Caucasian 
provinces, Tunis, and Egypt. Ten years will 
probably see the end of the Turkish Empire 
and the deliverance of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine from the alien yoke. 

-..-Is the Republican Party hopelessly 
ruined by the sweeping defeat of last -week? 
Not at all; but, on the contrary, greatly bene. 
flied, {f it shall have the wisdom to dispense 
witb its political bosses. There is ample time 
for its own reconstruction and preparation for 
the great campaign of 1884. Indeed, the party 
will go into that struggle in a better condition 
to win a victory than it wonld have done but 
for the defeat of thie Fall. 


..-. The last Demoeratic governor of Massa- 
chusetts was Governor Gaston, who was 
elected in 1874. General Butler has been try- 
ing to win this honor for the last three or four 
years. He has gained the prize and will, no 
doubt, be the last Democratic governor of that 
state for many years succeeding his term of 
office. His election nowis simply a political 
revolution, which is not likely to be repeated 
for some time to come. 

.-.-Charles J. Folger, elected in 1880 as 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals in this 
state by a majority of 44,160, and in 1882 de- 
feated as a candidate for govertor in the sane 
state by a majority against him of nearly 
200,000, presents a very impressive contrast 
with himeelf. He bad the favor of the people 
in the one case and lacked it in the other. 

-+-+There was a * reaction” last week, and 
a most overwhelming one. There is no doubt 
about that. But it dees not prove to be of the 
kind which the “‘ Johnnies,” “ the ** Steves,”’ 
the “ Mikes” and other “‘ machine ”’ leaders of 
their stamp so confidently predicted. The 
plain lesson is that the Republican Party must 
dispense with such leaders. If it does not, the 
people will dispense with the party. 

...-Mr. Hubbell, the blackmailing chairman 
of the political assesement committee, con- 
fidently predicted that the next House of Rep- 
resevtatives would be Republican. He had 
made this sure with the money plundered from 
Government employés. The disgust of the 
people damaged the Republican Party far 
more than this money benefited it, 

...- The opening of the new year will show 
twenty-one of the thirty eight s'ate govern- 
ments to be manned by Democratic officials, 
which is a larger number than bas existed at 
anyone time within the Inst twenty years. 
Woat does the President think of a policy that 
has led to such aresult? Is it not about time 
to call a halt? 

...-It will be an inspiring sight that of Gen- 
eral Butler riding after the Lancers to Memo- 
rial Hall, to get bis LL.D. degree from Harvard 
College next Summer, with the accompanying 
chorus of dons and deans: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: We have got Ben! 

....Why is itthat the Washington Republican 
bas no reputation or character? Because it is 
an organ. And now Star-Route Brady bas sold 
out his interest to first Assistant Postmaster 
Hatton and more administration journslism is 
{u order. Mr. Hatton bad better limit himself 
either to his official duties or to journalism. 

...- Mayor Low carried the City of Brooklya 
last year by a majority of about 4,000; and 
this year Secretary Folger finds in the seme 
city a majority of nearly 40,000 against bim. 
More than half of the Republican Party in 
Brooklyn either refused to vote for bim or 
voted for Mr. Cleveland. 

....-Horace Greeley, when be ran for Prest- 
dent, was defeated in Pennsylvania by nearly 
140,000 majority against him; and this year 
Secretary Folger, running for governor in this 
state, is defeated by an adverse majority of 
nearly 200,000. There is no mistaking the im- 
port of such figures. 

....Ex-President Hayes never spoke more 
truly than when he said: ‘‘ He serves bis party 
best who serves his country best.” Acting’on 
this principle, he left bis party, when retiring 
from office, ina vastly better condition than 
he found it, 
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_...Mr. A. C. Griswold has been foreman.of 
Tue INDEPENDENT printing-office for twenty- 
three years, and in that time bas not once 
failed to see the paper to press and has never 
been absent from his post more than two days 
at a time. 

..We inadvertently spoke last week of 
the Methodist Episcopal “ Restrictive Rules”’ 
as confined to doctrinal belief. That is a 
patent error, as ‘‘ our itinerant General Super- 
iptendency” is the subject of § 8. 

_.Now it is in order for Mr. Folger to 
move that Mr. Cleveland’s election be made 
upapimous. 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 

In my letter two weeks ago reference was 
made to the announcement of an address 
from Professor Park on the question: “In the 
present state of the churches, what doctrines 
should be insisted onas essentials in candi- 
dates for instaliation ?”’ 

This address is now publisbed as revised by 
iteauthor. The statement of the question is: 
I am informed, from bim, His answer is: 
Three truths should be insisted on—viz., ‘that 
the Bible is entirely trustworthy as a religious 
guide’; that the atonement was a sacrilicial 
act, “* sepresentative of the eternal punishment 
of sinvers’’ and ‘‘ designed to have an influ- 
ence not only on the mind of a sinner, but 
also on the mind of God”; and ‘ that this 
world is the only world of probation and the 
future world is the world of puvishment.” 

Congregational councils, Professor Park in- 
timates, do not insist now, as formerly, on the 
distinctive tenets of Calvinism. Some coun- 
cils, he supposes, would ‘regard it as quite 
immaterial whether the candidate believed or 
disbelieved in election, decrees, saiuts’ per- 
severance. We have given up one doctrine 
afieranother; . . but, brethren,we must 
stop somewhere.” Professor Park proposes 
to stop at the points above indicated; and yet 
he does not stop there. Instead of laying 
down what is to be insisted on as essential, he 
lays down what, as a rule,is to be required. 
But, be immediately adds: ‘ There are possible 
exceptions to all rules." This reminds one of 
the famous temperance confession: ‘I be- 
lieve in the prohibitory law, but not in its en- 
forcement.”” It recalls an example which I 
once heard Professor Park commend to his 
pupils, Whew I was a youth, be said (I do not 
recall bis precise words): If the boys in Provi- 
dence. wished to shy a stone at any ove, they 
choose a street-corner, so that they could run 
either way. 

A “layman,” in the Boston Daily Advertis:r, 
interprets Dr. Park’s address as meaning: 1 
propose to draw the line at Newman Smyth. 
Asthe Professor also drew the line at Julius 
Miller, whom he enlarged as ‘the greatest 
theologian’’ of the present century, and at 
Professor H. B. Hackett, whom he esteems 
as one of the most eminent biblical scholars of 
this age, 1 presume that the New Haven 
pastor would not have been disturbed at such 
a proposal, even if it bad been made. But it 
has not been made. ‘* Layman” does Professor 
Park injustice. Who knows but that the 
New Haven pastor is an ‘‘exception’’? or 
that the Rev. Mr. Thayer, of Quincy, another 
pupil of Profes-~or Park’s, is not an exception ? 
or that any pupil may not be an exception, 
e3pecial'y as Professor Park says that, having 
been “‘connected with theological candidates 
for more than forty-five years,” aid baving 
“found among them many dispensations of 
Divine Providence,” he bas * concluded that,on 
the whole, it is advisable to submit to these dis- 
Pensation«?’’ And, if the pupils of Professor 
Park may have this indulgence, ought it not 
to be extended to the graduates of New Haven 
and to the alumni of Hartford? And, if 
Professor Park has already met ‘‘ many’ such 
exceptions, and the prospect is so unfavorable, 
as be seems to think, to the interests of system- 
atic theology and doctrinal strictness, what 
is likely to be the outcome of this policy of 
making “exceptions” ? How is the ‘‘ rule’’ to 
be maintained ? 

Professor Park himself suggests a better 
way than the one which he advocates. He 
tells us that our ecclesiastical fathers ‘* were 
Practical men,’’ that they were preachers, that 
they shaped their doctrinal statements to meet 
the difficulties of their times. ‘Ihe Edwardean 
doctrine of the atonement, he suggests, was 
introduced as a relief from the pressure of 
Universalist objections. Professor Park him- 
self offers similar aid. He will not demand of 
candidates for ordination, in respect to In- 
spiration, what was once deemed essential. 
He will not require what some would still de- 
mani, He prefers to express “ this first doc- 
trine in a very moderate style.” He does not 
explain why, whetheron groundsof “ private 
speeulatios ” or for what reason; but he is 

“very moderate,” in fact, liberal quite ap to 
the most advanced standard of the “ new de- 
parture.’’ Nor does the Professor appear to 
suffer any pangs of remorse at the thought 








that, if “‘our fathers sixty years ago” had 
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foreseen such an utterance from a professor 
emeritus in Andover Seminary, they ‘‘ would 
have died before their time.” More than all, 
he is moderate and liberal at the very point 
which is central to the whole controversy— 
viz., design of revelation. 

So, in respect to the second ‘‘ essential” to 
ordivation, Dr. Park does not require adber- 
ence to the doctrine of the atonement known 
tothe elder Edwards and bis contemporaries. 
He asks, at most, for something that reminds 
us of the younger Edwards’s doctrine. Indeed, 
here, too, the statement is moderate and 
adapted in a measure toourtimes. I presume 
that no one who is identified with the new 
movement in favor of a conservative progress 
in theology would hesitate to affirm his belief 
in the atonement as a sacrificial act, having an 
{influence on the mind of God, as well as on the 
mind of a sinuver. Now, in view of all this, 
the question arises whether some relaxation 
from the stringency of an earlier type of theol- 
ogy io New England is not in order in respect 
to Eschatology, as well as in respect 
to Inspiration and Atonement. And is 
{t not possible that it would be preferable 
to allow some liberty here, as elsewhere, 
rather than to demand of councils that they 
lower their influence by affirming that the man 
whom, nevertheless, they ordain is a beretic 
in respect toa doctrine which isan essential 
to ordination ? 

What is the liberty asked for? It is 
very unfortunate that Dr. Park nowhere 
discusses this fundamental question with any 
just consideration. He proceeds, at times, as 
though he believed our younger divines bad 
thrown overboard the doctrine of endless 
punishment, of the future world as a world of 
punishment for the impenitent, and of this 
world as one of probation. If this were so, 
there would be no movement requiring the 
Herculean efforts of Dr. Park to stem it. 
The actual movement is something very differ- 
ent. It is loyal to the Bible and to every doc- 
trine of the church and of grace. It orig- 
inated not with men who are coming down 
the hill of truth, nor with any who have 
stopped in their ascent, but with men of the 
highest repute as interpreters of Scripture, as 
theologians, as preachers of the Word, with 
men whose published writings are read through- 
out Christendom. It is sustained by a great 
multitude of Christian nren and women, who 
find in its truer and fuller disclosure of the 
holy love of God, and the redeeming grace of 


Christ, and the infinite condescension of the 
ly Spirlt not only a relief from burdens 


laid upon them by the traditions of a scholastic 
orthodoxy, but, also, new and inspiring 
motives to purity of heart and life and to every 
work of righteousness and benevolence, 
Now, as I have before said, this question of 
probation is but an incidental one. But 
it is raised and can be clearly etated. It 
is a very limited one. It never could have 
occasioned the alarm it has but for misstate. 
ment and the existence of other causes of 
agitation. It is simply this: Is it permissible 
for a Congregational minister to hold the 
opinion that every soul for which Christ died 
and which he will judge may bave an oppor- 
tunity, either in this world or in the next (and, 
if notin this world, then in the next), to accept 
God’s redeeming grace? Now, will Professor 
Park deny that this is allowable? Does he 
mean by his rule to exclude men who enter- 
tain this hypothetical opinion from ordination 
as Congregational ministers? Does he regard 
it as dishonorable for men, already ordained, 
who entertain this opinion, to remain in the 
Congregational ministry ? 

I bave stated the question in its ecclesiastic- 
al form as appropriate to the theme of Dr. 
Park’s address. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Scriptures are the only rule of 
faith. The fundamental question, therefore, 
is: Do the Scriptures authorize a universal 
dogma on this question? Do they teach un- 
mistakably that no human being has a proba- 
tion anywhere but in this world ? 

The difference of opinion on this subject is 
not so great as some appear to think. All 
admit that there are instances where this life 
appears to offer no such opportunities of form- 
ing religious character as corresponds witb the 
solempity and momentousness of an eternal 
destiny. Some are content to refer all such 
cases to the infinite wisdom and benevolence 
of God. Others think that Scripture, and 
established principles of moral government, 
and the revelation of an atonement with 
universal relations to mankind, suggest one 
way in which God’s wisdom and love may 
operate: viz., by the relation of a Redeemer, 
Is the entertainment of this suggestion heresy ? 
Is it a denial of an ‘‘ essential’’ ? 

It is noticeable that our ecclesiastical coun- 
cils do not seem disposed to magnify this issue. 
Yesterday an ordination and installation took 
place at Asbby and an installation at Lynn. 
Neitber council raised the hypothetical ques- 
tion about probation. The brethren seemed 
satisfied that the preachers showed no disposi- 
tion to preach the Gospel on other terms than 
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the Pauline: “ Behold! now isthe accepted 


time.”” Beyond this no issue was made. One 
of the charges to the people, however, urged 
them to “‘encoufage their minister to spec- 
ulate.’? This is certainly in the line of New 
England ministerial traditions. 

There are several other points in Dr. Park's 
address to which I would advert, if my space 
were not nearly exhausted—particularly the 
remarks on essentials as related to Germany, 
and on essentials as related to America, and 
the curious assumption that the systematic 
theologians deserve the credit of confirming 
the faith of the churches in the divinity of 
Christ at the time of the Unitarian movement. 
Ithas been commonly supposed that Moses 
Stuart, with his biblical learning and bis 
German scbolarship, iad something to do io 
this matter. 

I cannot close without deprecating the ex- 
tent to which Professor Park indulges in sar- 
casm about private opinions and the impres- 
sion he makes that those who advocate the 
new movement are guilty of unworthy con- 
cealments and practical dishonesty. If there 
are such unworthy men, let them be exposed. 
I do not believe they are numerous or import- 
ant enough to demand so much of the Pro- 
fessor’s attention. Certainly, the men who 
have advanced the opinions he antagonizes 
have not been wanting in openness and frank- 
ness; and it is quite unworthy of cny man 
who speaks at such atime asthe present to 
confound the distinction between private and 
public opinions with the difference between 
personal opinion and authoritative doctrine. 

OLD Bay, Nov. 9th, 1882. 
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SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

My a | PT ION.—Fur the cure of this distress 


disease there has been no mocioine yet discovered 
tet can show more evidence of real merit than 








ALLEN’s LUNG BALSAM. ig unequaled expectorant 
for courting consumption and all diseases le: ing to it, 
such as affections of the throat, lungs, and all diseases 


of the pulmonary organs, ans, is introduced to the suffer- 
ing public after its merits for the cure of such dis- 
eases have been fully tested by the medical faculty. 
The BacsamM is, consequently, recommended by phys!- 
cians who have become eoquainted with its great suc- 
cess. 





FRAUDULENT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THERE can be no paper published more carefal than 
THE INDEPENDENT CO AUMIt DONS but reputable adver. 
tisers to its columns; but, with all of our watchful- 
ness, Weare sometimes imposed upon. In Tux InpE- 
PENDENT of October 26th and of November 9th ap- 
peared an advertisement headed “Reporter and 
Newspaper Correspondent Wanted,” signed by the 
American News Exchange, Cinci ti, Ohio. From 
information just received by us we believe that the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will do well not to send 
any money tothe American News Exchange of Cin- 
cinnati. 

During the past year we have refused a large 








IMPCRTANT. 
Whew you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
Expressage and Carriage Hire. and stopat Grand 
ion Hotel, , near? y oppestie Gran« Central Denes. 
450 clegant roo: land upward per day, 
pevenss. Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated Railroad to all Depots. 
a aR 


* Women that have been bedridden for years have 
been completely cured by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. 














amount of advertising which we could not 
tiously admit to our columns, though we see the same 
advertisements in the columns of nearly all of our 
contemporaries. We do not intend that our sub- 
scribers shall lose any money or be deceived by any 
advertisement .which appears in THE INDEPEXDEXT; 
at the same time, we would not advise our readers 
to deal with strangers, without exercising ordin- 
ary caution and common sense. 





*,° “ Every truth has two sides. Look at both before 
committing yourself to either.” Kidney Wort chal, 
lenges the closest scrutiny of its ingredients and its 
grand results. It has nothing to fear from truth- 
Doctors may disagree as to the best methods and 
remedies for the cure of constipation and disordered 
jiver and kidneys; but those that have used Kidney 
Wort agree that it is by far the best medicine known. 
Its action is quemagt, thorough, and kasting, 
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A WORD TO LADIES. 


Waste Sewing Silk is now being largely used by 
ladies and we know that when once used the desire 
=<. increases e Brainerd & Armstrong Co., of 

oo Saseewer, this city, are now sending Wasto Sew- 


= Silk to all sections of the count This Silk is 

now considered a great nage eaae itis pavebaabte 

for hand gowtng, © ntisied and ri tears of all 

kinds. Weare ed that, J a “ones tried, re- 

= orders bovenamed Com- 
Dy. 





MILLIN ERY Goons. 
In passing down 14th Stree r readers should call 
atthe popular pF. Lane I ¥ + 4, im- 
orter of French ey f 8. re is now 
led with everything that les wish me ta millinery 
line, including the latest French importations. Some 
beautiful bonnets which are now on exhibition are 
alone worth a visit to this store to see. Besides the 
store at 56 and 58 W. 14th Street, this Sones has branch 
establishments in Paris, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
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Tue ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, aow tn ite 14th r,is 

urely Western in make-up and Is replete wit ites” 
rations, Stories, Poems, Timely Reading, a profusely 
Illustrated Fashion Panee.. and other usef ing. 
Samples, pa cease Addre 

I.G ORE, a8 North 8th 8t., 

Tae laseraspan? and 87. Lo 

one year for 


THE PARE THEATER FIRE. 

Tne destruction of Park Theater by fire, on 
Monday last, is EA, “instance of false economy. 
If the a had been taken with this building 
which have been with the new Casino—namely, the 
ado) clon of the Watkins Automatic Fire Alarm and 

locuisher—this dissetrous fire would have been 
avoided, Full information be obtained at No. 
204 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
UIs’ MaGazINE sent 








IN Canapa.—A notable example of suc- 
ism is the London (Canada) Advertiser, 





‘ormer 
estern States. Ite value as an 
therefore, apparent. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
G F t 
as Fixtures, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS. 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 
H In addition to those of 
Fine Clocks, our own manufacture, we 
offer an unequaled assort- 
. selected this season, 
Mantle Sets,  jmenssetcctearnies 
great care, in Paris, 
ds ie Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Artistic Bronze. !anacrner european tion 

Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship. 
ome rooms have been recently fitted up, with special 

gard tothe exhibition of these goods. to an inspec 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended, 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 

836 and 838 Broadway and 13th 8t., N. Y. 

NEW LOCATION. 
CAN were 

25 West 23d St.. bet, Fifth and Sixth i 

NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on exhibiti The bust has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
WELLMAN’S PATENT. 

The Cleanest 
GRATE 

in existence. 

HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 

A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 

It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 
sirable Grate ever 
introduced, as all 
who use it testify. 

Send for circular. 

L. H. SMITH & CO., 

49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD 
SCALES. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York. 
akD 
AMERICAN L 
for Palle, ov oagsbalen, Poarshe, Mantel Fao- 
e 
THOSE. STMEDTON. 14 Barclay Sty N.Y. 





‘ Cured in a Few Days 
CATARRH for Only 15 Cents. 

Nasal Catarrh can be easily, quickly, pleoaently. ane 
lastingly cured, providing one knows how. I d 
how, can do it, and guarantee Fn such a cure. My 
HEALING CaTARRA np ng ectly soluble) will poe 
itively and effectually cure, ina tew days only, any 
ordinary case not complicated with scrofula. ere 
is no toms and no SAS wet it. Lknow 

wha 


stages. A pac 

more than © = 
ly every case, sent, postpaid, f 

STopnPaRD, } lagara St., Buffalo, N. 

Pamphiet bas over 304 testimonials and references of 
patients cured. Have been in Drug business in Buffalo 
over 16 years). Have my own good reasons for offer. 
ing this incomparable remedy at so low a price. 





A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 


LUSTRO 





has followed wherever It has become known in 
Hotels, and Families. It is espectally recognized 
the trade as a iabor-saving means of imparting 
ness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 


PLATES ON STOVES, 


TY. pany Bay for Leese ond, Finest 





BUY oy OTHER. 
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Be ote 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


High class patterns avd colorings in 





Axmlosters, Wiltons, Moquettes, and 
Body Brussels, all the most celebrated 
Foreign Manufacture. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Invoices just received direct from India 
and Persia, containing Novelties in 
coloring and design; well worthy of 
inspection. 

N. B,—Great inducements in Rugs and 
Carpets of the best Domestic Manu- 
facture. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


— 








Financial, 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Tue Chicago Ruilway Age, in a recent 
statement, says that the vew railroad built 
during the first nine mouths of the current 
year ameunts to 8,075 miles, as against 
5,840 miles for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. At this rate the total 
mileage for the year would be more than 
11,000 miles of railroad. Poor's Manual 
sets down the mileage of railroads in the 
United States at the end of 1881 at 104,- 
813 miles. If we put the average cost of 
building these roads at $50,000 per mile, 
the total cost will be more than five thou- 
sand millions of dollars, represented by a 
corresponding amount of shares and bonds. 
The last three years have added nearly a 
thousand millions of dollars in railway se- 
curities. - 

We have no doubt that the country, by 
its continued growth, will ultimately want 
every mile of railroad built and the 
thousands of other miles yet to be 
built, or that immense advantages have 
accrued and will continue to accrue from 
the rapid construction of railways. A 
railroad constructed iv advance of present 
wants, with the expectation that the growth 
of population and busivess will soon create 
a demand for itund make it profitable is 
by no means alwaysa mistakein the eco- 
pnomical and financial sense; und yet there 
may be an unhealthy because a purely 
speculative rapidity in railroad building 
This occurs not merely when there is no 
existing want to be supplied by the build- 
ing of a railroad; but when, in addition to 
this, the road is built almost entirely by 
borrowed capital and the stock shares 
issued cither represent no investment at 
all or an investment so small as to be out of 
all proportion to the capital borrowed. 
This was the great difficulty with a vast 
many railroads that bad been built prior to 
the panic of 1873, aud it was the great rea- 
son why so many of them became totally 
bankrupt and all the stock shares were 
wiped out as so mach worthless paper. 

The same difficulty will recur with roads 
built on the same principle—not for the 
profits of transporting freight and passen- 
gers, but for the profits of creating a lurge 
amouut of share securities, to be distributed 
among stockholders that do not represent 
apythivg like a corresponding amount of 
capital actually paid in and used in railroad 
construction. Such a system loads down a 
railrond company with an enormous inp- 
debtedness in proportion to its means of 
payment, and subjects it toa very heavy 
charge in avuual interest, and is in the end 
likely to render the stock shares utterly 
worthless. The creditors of the compxny 
actually furnish the whole or nearly the 
whole of the capital for building the road; 
and, if a crisis comes, as in most instances 
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it will come, these credilots have to take the 
road as the only method of securing them- 

selves, Huge profits may «accrue to certain 

parties from such railroad building; but. 
disaster and loss are likely to ensue to a 

much larger vumber. Prudent and careful 

filuanciers generally keep their capital out 

of all such speculative enterprises. 





GAMBLING GRAIN CONTRACTS. 


Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in a 
recent case before the court, decided that 
where ove party employs another to buy 
and sell grain for him, in form, for future 
delivery, and account to him for the profits, 
such transactions being called ‘‘ scalping,” 
‘‘deals,” ‘‘options,” ‘‘speculating deals,” 
etc., the transactions are essentially gam- 
bling transactions and void in law. If these 
parties get into a dispute as to the amount 
of profits or losses resulting from such trans- 
actions, and finally effect a settlement by 
compromise be! ween them, the compromise 
itself, being tbat of an illegal claim, would 
not, as the Court holds, createa valid, legal 
liability, which can be the subject-matter 
of asuit ion a court of justice. To illus 
trate this doctrine, the Court resorted to the 
followiug supposition : 

‘Suppose A employs B to bet for bim 

ut furo or any other game of chance, and 
B loses a large sum of money in the game, 
which he has paid, and demands payment 
of the losses of A, aud there is a difference 
of opinion between them as to the validity 
of the claim; and A finally agrees to pay 
one-half ofit, and B agrees to bear the other 
half of thelosshimself. Doesthis compro- 
mise make the claim lege]? By all authorities 
and in common reason it does not, for both 
parties are equally guilty, by entering iato 
such a gaming contract, being presumed to 
know that the transaction is illegal, and 
neither crn enforce the contractor the terms 
of any agreement or compromise arising 
therefrom In such a case, if Bhad wonat 
the game a large sum Of money, most cer- 
tuinly A could not recover it by action, or 
avy part of it which might be the result ofa 
compromise of any pretended difference 
between them as to the validity of such a 
decision.” 
The fundamenta) doctrine of the Court in 
this case is that gambling in grain 
by buying and selling what are known 
among the gamblers as “‘ options,” for fu- 
ture delivery, with no expectation of 
making any delivery, is simply betting on 
the future price of grain, and that all such 
contracts have no legal character whatever 
and that all agreements or compromises 
founded on such contracts have no force in 
law. The law will not aid the parties in 
any way, no matter which loses or wins. 
Their business, like playing at a game of 
faro, is immoral and against public policy. 
The worst form of this gambling immoral- 
ity is that of betting on the price of grain 
under the form of bargain and sale; since 
grain is one of the staples of life and 
since these betting contracts have a tend- 
ency to affect and disturb the legitimate 
market price of grain. The system is quite 
bud enough when applied to stocks; but 
when applied to the staples of life it is still 
worse in its relation to the general interests 
of society. 





THE TELEGRAPH DECISION. 


Tue General Term of the Superior Court 
of this city bas reversed the decision of 
Judge Truax, holding, contrary to that de- 
cision, that the consolidation agreement of 
the Western Union, American Union, and 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies 
was uvlawful, and, hence, null and void. 
By the terms of thisagreement the Western 
Union increased its share capital from 
about $41,000,000 to $80,000,000. Of this 
increase $15,000,000 went to buy up the 
American Union Company and $8,400,000 
was used in wiping out the Atlantic and 
Pacific Company. The remainder of the 
new stock issued, which amounted to over 
$15,500,000, was distributed as a dividend 
among the existing shareholders. 

The judges of the Superior Court, who 
have reversed the decision of Judge Truax, 
by whom the consolidation was held to be 
lawful, express the opinion that this share 
dividend of $15,500,000, without the con- 
sent of the legislature, was illegal, and 
that, being a part of the consolidatiou 
agreement, the illegality attaches to and 
vitiates the whole transaction. The ques- 
tions of law in this case will, doubtless, go 
to the Court of Appeals of this state for 
final determination. 








The principle settled by the Court for the 
present is that no corporation can, ov the 
theory of representing accumulated and 
undivided earnings, issue new stock there- 
for and distribute it among stockholders 
as a dividend. This new stock is, in fact, a 
liability against the corporation in favor 
of individual shareholders, which entitles 
them to dividends on the same without 
really paying in a dollar to the corporation; 
and for this the Court holds that the West- 
ero Union had no authority whatever. The 
opinion seems to us as a sound one. It 
condemns and invalidates the priociple by 
which corporate stocks have been so often 
enormously watered by new Issues. This 
is ove of the tricks of speculations in stock 
shares, to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people. 





POSTAL MONEY ORDERS. 


THe money-order business through the 
Post Office is steadily increasing from year 
to year. The domestic operations, fot the 
fiscal year ended June 30th, 1882, of the 
5,491 authorized money-order offices, to 
which 449 have been added since the 1st of 
last July, while only one has been discon- 
tinued, reached the huge sum of $118,400,- 
118.21 in orders issued and of $113,388,- 
801.90 in orders paid and repaid, which 
shows a gain in each case of about eight 
per cent. The fees received from the 
public amounted to $1,053,710.55, showing 
anincrease of pearly nine per cent. upon 
the fees of the previous year. 

During the year 337,443 international 
money orders were issued, amounting to 
$6,536,514.48; and durivg the same time 
117,883 such orders were paid, amounting 
10 $2,453, 462.79. The total amount of fees 
collected on these orders from the public 
is $145,644.25. The aggregate of domestic 
and international money orders issued was 
$119,936,632.69 and the aggregate of orders 
paid, with the repayments, amounted to 
over $115,000,000. 

Accessions are being constantly made to 
the pumber of foreign countries with 
which the Government of the United States 
transacts the money order business. 
Jamaica, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
New Zealand were added during the last 
year, and on the ist of next January an 
interchange of money orders will begin 
with Portugal. The day is not distant 
when one will be able to send money to or 
receive it from almost any part of the 
world through the  postal-emoney-order 
system. The system in its practical 
working is au immense convenience to the 
people, and the fees collected therefrom 
more than pay all the added costs to the 
Government. Let government telegraphs 
and postal savings banks be added thereto, 
and our post-office will become one of the 
grandest mechanisms that can be devised 
for the public benefit. 





STATE PRISON EARNINGS. 


Tue financial exhibit-of the state prisons 
of this state for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1882, is given in the following 
figures: 














1880. . Surplus.| 1881. Deficiency. Surplus, 
ber... eho08 1 — Oct....85,970 “3° —— 
Nov... 3,087 63 Nov... 4,384 04 —_— 
Dee, 1,583 62 — oe ... 18313 — 
1 . 
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Showing a sur- | Showing a sur- 
plus for fiscal plus for fiscal 
vear onaies ear ots 
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This shows an actual surplus beyond 
all expenses for the last year of $6,269.08, 
as against $564,35 for the previous yearand 
tells well for the administration of Superin- 
tendent Baker. We did not at the time 
think well of the appointment of Mr. 
Baker and thought that Governor Cornell 
should reappoint Mr. Pillsbury, who bad 
discharged the duties of the office in au 
admirable maoner. The above figures show 
that Mr. Baker, like his predecessor, has 
managed the prisons of this state so as to 
make them self-supporting. 

This is a great change from the old sys- 
tem under which the annual deficiency 
amounted to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. There never was any good reason why 
the labor of the prisoners should not pay all 
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the expenses of taking care of them. Ip 
some states this labor yields a very consider- 
able net revenue and such will be the fact in 
this state wher the present system shal] 
have produced its full effects, 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PETRO- 
LEUM. 


THE Census Bulletin, No. 299, gives the 
statistics of the manufacture of petroleum 
during the census year ended May 8ist, 
1880. The number of firms and corpora- 
tions engagedin the business was eighty. 
six. The iuvested capital employed was 
$27,395,746. The number of persons who 
received wages for their service was 9,869, 
of whom 25 were women and 846 were 
children, The amount of wages paid dur- 
ing the year was $4,381,572. The number 
of gallons of crude oil used was 781,533,- 
127, which, at the rate of forty-two gallons 
per barrel, was equal to 17,417,455 barrels. 
The total value of the raw material, in- 
cluding the crude oil, valued at $16,340,581, 
was $34,999,101. The value of the total 
product for the year, including barrels, 
was $43,705,218. These figures show that 
the petroleum business, which is of but 
comparatively recent date, is becoming one 
of the important industries of the country. 
A large amount of the manufactured arti- 
cle is exported to foreign countries. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue stringency in the money market has 
been increased to a considerable extent dur- 
ing the past week, through the manipulation 
of large operators, with a view to depress 
the stock market. The available supply of 
loanable funds is small and many of the 
moneyed institutions have barely enough 
to supply their own customers. In order 
to relieve the market of the ‘‘ squeeze,” the 
Secretary of the Treasury authorized the 
redemption without rebate of interest of 
bonds embraced in any call to the amount 
of $5,000,000 in each week, until otherwise 
ordered. An easier feeling was experienced 
upon the receipt of this order, as its effect 
will be to release large sums of money from 
the Treasury and will tend to restore the 
market to its normal condition. The influx 
of currency to this market will soon ecom- 
mence, through the return of loans from the 
West and South, which were made for 
crop-moving purposes. The rates on call 
to borrowers were run up to 30 per cent. cn 
Thursday. This was an artificial figure 
and was so demonstrated by the fact that 
borrowers at that rate did not take the 
funds they bid for, but sent in their 
checks for the interest. The market being 
relieved by the disbursements from the 
Treasury, rates dropped as low as 2 to 4 per 
cent., closing at the latter figure. The 
bulk of the transactions for the week, how- 
ever, ranged from 5 to 7per cent. Holders 
of Government bonds were supplied at 3 to 
5 percent. Time loans were quoted 4 to 
6 percent. Prime mercantile paper moved 
slowly at 6 to 8 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was weakened somewhat by the 
reported sale of $10,000,000 4s to banks 
and trust companies at 2 per cent. below 
the market price. A sharp inquiry was made 
for the lower-rate issues, but otherwise 
business was dull. Tbhrees advanced 3; 44s 
coupon declined 3; do. registered and ex- 
tended 5seach 4. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 








Bia, Ask'd., Bid. ask. 
5s,"81,con.at 344 101% 102 |Currency 6s,'05.129 — 
446s, 189],reg...112 11 Currency 6s, "96.130 
aus. a ae 113% Currency 6s,'97.180 
4s, 1907, reg. ....11 11944 Currency 6s, ’98.130 


The issue of 3-per-cent. bonds in ex- 
change for 3}-per-cent. bonds since the ist 
inst. is $16,504,500, which leaves about 
$95,000,000 of uncalled 3} per cents. out- 
standing, as per a dispatch from Washing- 
ton. 

The amount of called bonds for December 
23d and January 18th at the begining of 
the present week was $28,100,800. 

Secretary Folger, in answer to an inquiry 
on the subject, said he knew of no reason 
why the holder of three-per-cent. bonds of 
large denominations could not surrender 
the same and obtain therefor bonds of 
smaller denominations, provided the holder 
waived all claim as to priority of numbers 
over bonds already issued and was willing 
0° take new numbers. 

Secretary Folger declines to cay anything 
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in reference to bis future plans. The gen- 
eral impression among his friends in the 
Treasury is, however, that he will serve 
out the balance of his term as Secretary of 
the Treasury, unless some unforeseen cir” 
cumstances should arise to make his retire- 
ment necessary before that time. The 
Secretary has commenced the preparation 
of his annual report, which is to accom- 
pany the President’s Message to Congress 
and is now collecting data from the Bureau 
officers for that purpose. 

Gotp anp S1tver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $299,588, which, 
added to the amounts previously reported, 
gives a total of $5,021,879 since the first of 
January. The exports forthe same periods 
were $52,500 and $44,651,071 respectively. 

The gold certificates of the new series, 
issued from Washington and bearing the 
printed signature of Treasurer Gilfillan and 
Register Bruce, cannot be ready for de- 
livery before December 10th. In order to 
meet the present demand, the Department 
bas recalled a large number of the certifi- 
cates which were sent to New York for 
Mr. Acton’s signature, and is printing a 
fac simile of his signature upon themin the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. There 
has been recalled from New York $2,920,- 
000 in twenty-dollar certificates, $4,350,000 
in fifties, and 6,300,000 in hundreds. 
These require 296,000 signatures and Mr. 
Acton would have been busily occupied 
for six months in putting them on. They 
are pow put on by machinery and 21,000 
of these pieces of paper thus completed 
have been sent to New Orleans and Phila- 
delphia. The San Francisco Sub-Treasury 
has very recently called for $5,000,000 
woiti in denominations which require 
more than 80,000 signatures, or nearly two 
months’ work forasigner. The printing 
press will now, however, supply the de- 
mand, by priuting Mr. Acton’s signature 
until the appearance of the Wasbingion 
series, which will bear only the signatures 
of the Treasurer and Register. 

ForEIGN ExcHance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet and unchanged 


throughout the week, a limited supply of 
bills being balanced vy « Nght demand. 


The nominal asking quotations were $4.81} 
for 60-day bills and $4.85} for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
+ to 1 cent. from these figures. 

Bank Stockxs.—The closing quotationsat 
the board for city bank shares were as fol- 
lows: 


Bid. Askea.| Bid. Asked, 
Americsa........-. 1 Mercantile........ 120 
American Ex....120% Merchants’...... 132 
Butch’s & Drov’s. = saad Ex.. 80 

















= |Mech's& Tradrs120 — 

4 — |Metropolitan....170 _ 

Corn Exchange: 17% — \N Mh. csctecccce - 
Chemical... — |New York.. = 
Central Nat’i.. “185 = |Ninth National.122  — 
Continental... 120 |North River..... 120 — 
Cit — |North America..100  — 
First Nation'l.... — 800 a 
| Aa my Nation’. 127 _ EE 15944 162 
“ “182 140 

180 es 





Unt. States Nat..— 
Wall St. Nat'l. ...101 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly state. 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Clearing-house, shows a loss in specie 
of $3,203,400 andin legal tenders of $1,- 
117,800, a contraction inJoans of $2,134,- 
000, a decrease in deposits of $5,242,300, 
and an ivcrease in circulation of $32,900 
The movement for the week results in a 
loss iv reserve of $3,010,625 and the bavks 
now hold $3,024,950 Jess than the legal re- 
quirements. The following table gives 


figures in detail: 

Legai Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Leposit. 
New York... $9,598,000 $1,592,000 $528,000 $8,722.00 
Manhattan. 6,892,000 765,000 329.0°0 5,276,000 
Merchants’. 6,803,100 721,400 505,400 5.819.000 


Mechanics’. 7,462,000 704,000 926,000 6,284,000 
Onion....... 4.865.000 670.300 210.200 38,789,200 
America... 9,019,500 612,000 486.000 5,842,000 
Phenix..... 8.265.000 632,000 387,000 2.800.000 
City......... 6,057,506 1,033,000 818,000 5,010,700 
Trad'smen’s 2,799.00) 198,400 92.800 1,410.200 
Fulton...... 1,680.100 288.300 103,500 1,246,200 


Chemical... 13,487,700 2,910,100 648,700 18,124,600 
Mer. Exch.. 3.321.700 403.400 848.500 2,821,500 
GallatinNa 4.304.000 897,700 113,400 2,282,500 
Btch.& Dro. 1,687.100 114.900 190,500 1,449,500 
M'chs.&Tra. ¥43.000 113,000 103,000 920,000 
Greenwich. 1,036,900 21,500 178,600 1,002,000 
Lea. Manuf. 3,043,100 437,500 157.200 2,288,300 
Sev'nth W'd 1,111,300 254.100 81.100 1,213,100 
Bt'teof N.Y. 3,976.400 - 420.700 169,700 3,295.600 
4mer. Ex... 13.020,000 2,226,000 856.000 9,603,000 
Gommerce.. 15,692,900 1,888,700 688.200 8,899.000 
Broadway:. 6.315,000 827,100 118.400 8,880,800 
Mercantile, 6,055,000 796,000 608,000 5,640,500 
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St. Nicholas. 
Shoe & Lea. 
Corn Exch. 
Continenta! 
Oriental.... 


Pash..00 cee: 16,648,000 $8,829,000 644,200 19,586,500 
WallSt.Nat. 1,629,000 $29,000 197,600 1,623,300 
North River 1,386,600 22.800 162.400 1,296.600 
ast River.. 1,029.400 83,600 112,100 805,300 
Fourth Na.. 16,995,400 8,174,500 927,600 16,365.400 
Cent.Na.... 7.641.000 569,000 1,202,000 7,775,000 
Second Na.. 3,397,000 622,000 308,000 3,743.000 


Niath Na... 5.702.000 951,900 882,400 5,264,500 
First Na.... 13,260,900 $8,118,100 255,000 18,758,000 
Third Na... 5,116.600 $23,100 1,065,100 5,210,500 


N.Y.Na.Ex 1,367,800 108,300 134,600 1,013,900 
Bowery..... 1,820,800 193,000 251,000 1,755,900 
N.Y.CO...0. 1,804,500 87.700 497,000 2,045,000 
Ger. Am.... 2,647,600 883.100 73.100 2,493,900 
Chase Na... 4,777,600 880,200 224.400 4,828,800 
Fifth Av.... 1,862,400 $65,800 150,600 1,939.200 
German Ex. 1,508,300 62,000 118,000 1,714,900 
Germania... 1,707,900 58,800 164,300 1,848,70( 
0.S. Nat... 4,887,400 979,900 122,100 4,908,100 
Lincoln Nat. 1,462,100 844,800 112,000 1,650,100 


Totais..... $315,454,200 48,823,500 18,953,100 283,206,200 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Comparisons$2,134,000 $3,208,400 $1,117,800 $5,242,300 





Clearings, wok ending Nov. 4th..... $901.206,026 46 
= Nov. 1lith..... 950,460,056 50 
Balances, week ending Nov. 4th..... 87,122,701 71 
o ” Nov. 1ith..... 26,069,785 92 


Stock Market.—The affairs of the 
Stock Exchange for the past weck were 
feverish in condition and contradictory in 
character, and the ‘*‘ bears,” who had pos- 
session of the market at the outset, made 
the most of the results of the election to 
further their bammering onslaughts and 
depress values, with the view to frightening 
weak holders of long stock into liquidation, 
as well as to induce a more extensive 
“short” interest. Alarming reports were cir 
culated, money was artificially tight, large 
blocks of stocks were thrown upon the mar- 
ket, with apparent recklessness, and every- 
thing seemed to work in accordance with 
the desire of the attacking party. On 
Thursday, however, orders to sell at any 
price flooded the Street, and the leading 


their stock at low figures, suddenly turned 
‘*bulls” and sustained the market against 
the attacks of the smaller fry, who were 
frantic in their efforts to prevent loss to 
themselves. The business gf the Exchange 
is principally confined to the room 
traders, there being but asmall amount of 
outside buying. The transactions for the 
five days of the past week amounted to 
2,285,194 shares, of which the following is 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 


Aligh. Low. Closing 
Sales. est. eat. Nov. 4. 


American Express........... 388 698 O24 92% 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 700 4146 80% «(41% 
Alt. and T. H_, pref.......... 400 «(8245 80 82K 
American Tel. and C. Co.... 2,187 70 67 68 
Boston Air Line., pref..... 210 80 72 7 
B. C. R: and Nor......... eee 200 81K 81% SIK% 
Canada Southern 


Central Iowa ...........-0+++ 
Central Pacific..... 





C..G., Cie MME B. ccccees 83 80 
Ches.and Ohlo..........+++ 25 24 

Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 1,750 36 S446 85% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf...... ° 900 2056 251g 25% 
ae ee eee 1,708 8% 8% 8% 
Chi., Bur. &Q........ es 2,619 132 129% 190% 
Ck. B AB. ccccecccccscccccece 766 141 140 141 
Cheha. & Wh. W..ccc-ccocccesce 19,896 14536 141 141% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 2,365 16394 1605¢ 161 
Chic. M., & 86. P.......ccceee 94,483 111 109 100 
C., M., and St. P., pf........ 2.015 127 124% 125% 
Cin., S., and Cleve....... oe 200 58lg 58 5Bhe 
Col. Coal....... eoccceoce corse 1,600 8944 37K 388 
Deadwood .. .....seeeceesees 300 4 4 4 
Del., Lack., and Western...205,450 13634 180144 131% 
Dol. and Hudson...... ...... 4,080 2 11144 112% 
Den. and Rio Grande........ 92,616 5054 61% 
East Tennessee...... ....+.. 9,731 4 954 1084 
East Tennessee, pf........... 8,900 19% 17 19% 
BvemSemS T, Mecceccscccosse 600 «824g 80g 80% 
Fort Worth and D.C.... ... 2,000 864 84 B84 
Green Bay.........++. eocccees 600 an) | 
Han. and St. Josepn, pf.... 800 80% 80 80% 
Homestake Mining........ 100 17% 1% 17% 
Houston and Texas..... .. oo 6 O79 7% 16 
Illinois Central............. 3,803 14936 14656 148% 
Ind., Bloom, and W 1,800 88 

Lake Smore..........++++++0e ‘ 111% 115% 
Lake E. and Wes 814% 32% 
Louisville and Nasivite 4054 
L., New Alb., 74 
Long Island..... .....+++000+ 

Mannatten.......... eecvceces 





Manhattan (new). 
Manhattan Beach. 
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operators. having absorbed the majority of- 








N.Y., ,EE...sesseeeeee 100 184 184 184 
N. Y."& New + eoquee 51 50 
+ L. E., and Western.105,110 40 
Y.,L. EB. and W.. pfd.. 6110 84 8&1 81 
N.-Y., Ont. and Western.. ° 28 
N. ¥. C. St. L...... «-» 4426 15% 1 1 
N. Y.C. and St. L., pf...... 4,044 ih 81 
Nor & W., Recccceces eeee, 4,390 Soak 
1 9 2 
a! Sik Be 
5,270 "ios 4 a 
125 ot 37" 
4 40% 38 rey 
4g 6 
fos aie 198 bard 
eae ayn 
188 Et fue Sh 
4412 199 130° 130° 
5.135 71 61 
1,800 84% «20 
= 17 16 17 
*. 215 baat 944 9454 
- .200 St 8 37 
Bey andsan Prax iieat: Met oe Sig Sg 
An n n. 
St. P.M. and M....... at of. 100 wy 1408 146 
St. Paul rm | meee . 64,600 4 47 
St. Paul ana Omaha. Bf... + 21,505 108 10534 10514 
Toledo, Del. & B. 22400 11 10% 10! 
Texas and Pacific 41 88 rit} 
Union Paeific 107 104% 195% 
wane. ?- L.. 7s ow LY, 81 Sars 
ab., St. L..an tty) 
Wells-Fargo E . 80 130 1380 
Western Union Te! 7844 68% 











Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at dtr 
ofhce t1-any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
ee 





ial attention given to onfens by Mail 
al" ‘elegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions from investors out 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


PER CENT. NET. 


Loans, large or small, peaped on Minne- 
apolis City Property, with absolute securi- 
ty. References given. 


DICKEY & TURNER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Risk: =" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central [!linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
PI 6.0:0.85.00 0000000004000 0eee 
REAL ESTATE 20UG8r Axp soLp ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 226,°*7e4 for 


tances made premptly. — 
TAXES —- § Assessments looked after and 
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GtLiys, Bouven GJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 


Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on con 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bo Bouden. Frank Jenkins Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS copducted for Coun- 
ties. * Needy and Ls seong and for Railroad Companies 

other rations. 
“WILL * CON: UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
pone whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
rustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, ‘Seo'y and Treas 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial “ Aanodiatien of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cent. Depentunes at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and § per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re 
newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rate of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpow, CamwaDA, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

JOSEPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 


Secured by Fire? 
°o °NE Mortgage Loans on 
ponreved Red River 


Farms, wort 
© three to six times the amount 
oaned, 

Interest collected and sent to you free 
of Cost. First Money Loaner in the 
Valley. Eight years in the business. 
Personal acquaintance with men, lands, and values. 
Have never had occasion to foreclose a mortgage on & 

Red River Valley farm yet. Best of references. 
Interest allowed on funds from time received, as 
stated in my circular. No delays in investing, Loans 
as safe as U.S. Bonds and pay nearly three times as 

much. Iam known, recommended, and endorsed b; 
leading business men and clergymen, East and Wes' 
men for whom I have been investing mone ow 4 --< 
= Among others, Rev. Wm. “Te: 
ord, Conn.; E. H. Bailey, lt hy First ‘National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Merrill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
J.; Hon. Amos C. Chase, U. 8. Senator, Kingston, N. H.; 
Garwood H. Attwood, M. D., Woodbury, Conn. Send 
for fuller information and Hat of Cateroness and 
circular if you have funds to Invest. 

Address EE. P. GATES, 

President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the ‘Bank. 

















PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
‘GRAND FORKS, D. T. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD S8T., NEW YORE, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA’ 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 
EOWAPHIC TRANGPERS OP MONEY. On SE 

> ; > MO ON 
AND CALIFORNIA EUROPE 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write mA a on the old Banking 
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Commercial, 
RAILROADS IN MEXICO. 


In the October number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine appeared an article by the Hon. John 
Bigelow on ‘‘ Railways in Mexico,” the 
purpose of which was to show that the 
commercial and political condition of Mex- 
ico is not such as to warrant any large in- 
vestment of American funds in Mexican 
railroads, Inthe current number of Zhe 
International Review Mr. Romero, Mexican 
minister at Washington, contributes a 
curefully prepared article, in which he con- 
troverts Mr. Bigelow’s arguments and 
tries to show that his conclusions are not 
justified. We follow the excellent sum- 
mary of Mr. Romero’s argument in The 
Eeening Post. 

He takes up first Mr. Bigelow’s statement 
that the Vera Cruz Railway, connecting 
the capital with the principal seaport, pays 
only five per cent. on the muney invested. 
This road of 293 miles, Mr. Romero tells 
us, could now be built for $10,000,000. It 
cost $40,000,000. It was thiriy-seven years 
in course of construction, and suffered 
numerous costly break-downs in that 
period. It was built wrong end first. In 
stend of commencing at the seaport and 
working to the interior, it was begun at 
the City of Mexico, all the materials, rails, 
locomotives, and cars being first carted 
over mountainous and difficult roads to the 
further terminus, at a cost of more than 
$3,000,000. But it isan error to say that it 
pays only five per cent. on the capital invest 
ed, since it pays eight per cent. on $12,500,- 
000 of its mortgage bonds, six per cent. on 
$15,000,000 of bonds, and, according to its 
last annual report (issued since Mr. Bige- 
Jow’s return from Mexico), six and one- 
half per c¢nt, on its common stock, which 
last-mentioved security is now quoted in 
London at 1434. So faras Mr. Bigelow’s 
inferences are drawn from the exper ence 
of the Vera Cruz Railway, Mr. Romero 
holds them to be very wide of the mark, 
since that road, if constructed at the 
present duy, at the existing prices of ma- 
terials, would be paying twenty per cent. 
per annum, instend of six and one-half. 
The latter figure, by the way, is believed 
to be higher than the average net earnings 
of Americun rail ways. 

Referring to the agricultural resources 
and probable development of Mexico, 
which are called in question by Mr. Bige- 
low, Mr. Romero says that the northern 
states of the republic are very similur and 
fully equal to California in this regard, 
while the central and southern are much 
richer. He quotesa report from Minister 
Foster to our Government, written in 1876, 
in which it is stated that “‘in Mexico there 
exists the capacity to produce all the coffce 
that can be consumed in the United States 
and of a quality equal to the best grown in 
any country.” Mr. Romero adds that the 
sugar-producing capacity of Mexico is no 
less. The mineral resources of the coun- 
try, he says, have never had the advan 
tages of development which railways and 
modern machinery afford; aud yet they 
have yielded about two-thirds of all the 
silver vow existing in the world. Thisis 
a dismal prospect, indeed! If the capacity 
of Mexico to yield silver, under the condi- 
tions of modern engineering and railway 
trunsportation, is as much greater than 
that of Nevada as Mexico's contrilution to 
the existing stock is greater than Nevada's, 
what will our ‘‘ standard silver dollar” be 
worth? If the Comstock mines had 
yielded no more ore thav could be carried 
up ladders on men’s backs—the accumulated 
water being disposed of in the same way 
—they would have cut no great figure in the 
history of mining. 

The want of fuel, he admits, is a serious 
matter; but he argues that not only sre 
ruilroads needed to open the forest regions 
of Mexico, now inaccessible, but that the 
carringe of coal will be a profitable busi- 
ness for the railroads, There are large 
forests in Mexico still untouched, there 
being no roads between them and the cen- 
ters of population, In these wooded dis- 
tricts it is no uncommon thing to see peo- 
ple burning rosewood, ebony, and mahogany 
for cooking. Extensive depositsef coal 
have been discovered in Sonora and on the 
Rio Grande; but these are as yet inacces- 
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sible. In fact, want of facilities for trans 
portation is the ever-present stumbling- 
block of the Mexican people. 

Mr. Romero then treats of the political 
condition of the country, and her2 his 
views are as rose-colored as might be ex- 
pected from its official representative. 
Whatever may have been the past bistory 
of the Republic, Mr. Romero thinks the 
revolutions which have given her so bad 
a fame abroad have accomplished their 
end. ‘From a bigoted, intolerant country, 
it has been changed into a liberal, progress- 
ive nation. Neither Englaod, nor France, 
bor other countries standing now at the 
head of the civilized world could establish 
civil and religious freedom without revo- 
lution and bloodshed.” But, these once es- 
tablished, he thinks, there is no furtber 
cause for revolution. There is no popular 
opposition to railway building in Mexico; 
but, On the contrary, extreme impatience 
to have the roads completed. Less diffi- 
culty is met in obtaining right of way from 
landowners than in the United States. The 
Mexican people, although there are few 
rich men among them, have subscribed 
liberally to the proposed new railways and 
have built several short roads—one of them 
100 miles in length—without a dollar of 
foreign capital. 

If Mr. Romero colors somewhat bighly 
the happy political condition of things in 
Mexico, yet itis beyond question that the 
commercial activity aud the closer knitting 
together of states which the railways will 
accomplish will themselves tend to bring 
about rapidly the pacification and security 
of that lopg-troubled country. 








USE OF COAL. 





AxnovT the beginning of the thirteenth 
century much objection was raised against 
its introduction into London, on the plea 
that its smoke was an ivtolerable nuisance. 
This opposition was continued for nearly 
200 years {pn some quarters; but was, at last, 
obliged to give way before the growing 
scarcity of timber. Toward the beginning 
of the fourteenth century many shallow 
colleries were opened out in the neighbor- 
hood of Newcastle-on-Tyne; but little is 
known about the progress of our subject 
during the course of the fifteenth century. 
There is euough to show, however, that 
the demand for coal went on increasing. 
In a petition presented to the Council by 
the Company of Brewers, in 1578, we find 
that corporation offering to use wood only 
iu the neighborbood of Westminster Pal- 
ace,as they understand that the Queen 
findeth ‘‘hersealfe greatley greved and 
anoyed with the taste and smoke of the 
sea cooles.” Another author, writing in 
1631, says that ‘‘ within 80 years last the 
nice dames of London would not come 
intoany bouse or room when sea coals 
were burned, por willingly eat of the meat 
that was either sod or roasted with 
sea-coal fire.” Soon after the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the use of coal fer domestic pur- 
poses, as well as for washing, brewing, 
dyeing, etc., was general and complete. 
The mines were s'ill Shallow, and they were 
drained by means of horizontal tunnels, 
called adits, water-gates, etc. Already at- 
tempts had been made to sink some of them 
under the water-level and to raisethe water 
by machinery. In the year 1486—87 the 
monks of Finchdale Priory expended a sum 
of money at one of their colleries on the 
Wear “ on the new ordinance of the pump” 
and on the purchase of borses to work it. 
Underground fires and voxious gases began, 
also, to appear aboutthis time. The miners’ 
tools consisted of a pick, a hammer, a 
wedge, and a wooden shovel. The coal was 
raised to the surface in somecases by means 
of a windlass; in others, as in the mines of 
the enst of Scotland, it was carried up- 
stuirs on the backs of women, called coal- 
bearers. Ip the year 1615 the fleet of vessels, 
called the coal-fleet, which carried tLe 
produce of the northern collieries—one- 
balf to London, the remainder to other 
destinations—numbered 400 sail. Many 
foreign vessels, also, especially French, 
carried away cargoes of coal to their re- 
spective countries. Twenty years later 
the coal-fleet had increased to 600 or 700 
sail and was already regarded ag “ @ great 
nursery of seameo,”—Nature, 








DRY GOODS. 


Tne general condition of the dry goods 
market shows no appreciable improvement 
~over that of last week; but, now that the ex- 
citements of the political campaign and the 
disturbing elements attendant thereto are 
over, it may be expected that the trade will 
settle down to business with renewed vigor, 
as the impression is prevalent that the 
change wrought in politics will be produc- 
tive of much good in commercial circles. 
There was a fair demand experienced in the 
latter part of the week in nearly all kinds of 
seasonable goods, and some large orders 
were placed for white goods, dress fabrics, 
etc. with manufacturers. There was also a 
very substantial increase of business re- 
ported by retailers in the various Winter 
fabrics and other departments of their trade, 
which indicates the realization of the an- 
ticipated improvement in the demand by 
first hands. The jobbing trade was gener- 
ally quiet as regards business with buyers on 
the spot, but a steady call for reassortments 
was experienced, through the medium of 
orders by mail and telegraph. The pros- 
pects for the future are very bright and the 
most cheerful feeling seems to pervade the 
market. 

Cetrton Goops.—Operations on the part 
of jobbers in the market for cotton goods 
were governed by actual requirements and 
their purchases were small, notwithstand- 
ing the inducements which were offered on 
certain fabrics. The general condition of 
stocks is very good and there is compara- 
tively few fabrics of which there is a large 
supply. It is quite probable that some re 
adjustment of values will be found necessary 
in the not far distant future, and this will 
be done on some outside makes of goods, as 
soon as buyers evince more disposition to 
take hold in earnest; but those who expect 
any material concession upon the most de- 
sirable plain and colored cottons are likely to 
be disappointed, as many such fabrics have 
long been selling below their actual value, 
taking into consideration the cost of pro- 
duction. It should not be forgotten that 
many of the most popular fine brown cottons, 
four-yard sheetings, medium and _ fine 
bleached goods, etc. were not advanced at 
all when cotton appreciated so heavily that a 
very scant margin of profit was derived from 
their manufacture, and stocks of such goods 
are so well in hand at present that values 
are likely to beemain'ained, save in cases 
where agents about closing accounts with 
the mills may yield slight concessions, in 
order to dispose of their small remaining 


stocks. 

Print Cloths were in very moderate de- 
mand and prices are a trifle easier, with 
transactions in 64x64s at 3$c. and in 56@60s 
at 8ic., at which figures some manufacturers 
are inclined to sell, while others refuse to do 
so as yet. 

Prints.—The demand for fancy prints 
continues very light at agents’ hands, aside 
from ‘‘ job lots” and low- e fancies, for 
which there is a steady call. Robes, patch- 
work, furnitures, and staples are in moderate 
request and indigo blues are moving steadily 
on account of orders on record. The job- 
bing trade was irregular and, upon the 
whole, quiet. 

Ginghams continued dull with agents and 
the jobbing distribution was of strictly mod- 
erate proportions; but such as govern 
the market are steadily held at unchanged 
prices and stocks are in good shapes, as a 
rule. 

Dress Goops.—There was a good, steady 
movement in soft wool suitings and sack- 
ings, ov account uf former orders, but new 
business was less active. Worsted dress 
goods were in very light demand and fancy 
cotton fabrics met with little attention from 
either package or retail buyers. Some 
further orders for nun’s veilings, buntings, 
etc. were placed for future delivery, but 
such action was by no means general. 

Woo en Goops.—Toward the latter part 
of the week the woolen goods department 
has shown some animation and a fair sale of 
light weight goods, such as worsted suitin 
and fine fancy cassimeres, has been realized, 
though all transactions have been of » mod 
erate and careful character. Sta © goods 
were in pretty fair demand and jubbers 
seemed to have more business on their 
hands than has been realized for the pre- 
vious week or two, although buyers on the 
spot were not numerous. Jobbers are look- 
ing more to the reduction of their stocks 
than to keeping them in large eupply. 80 
that commission houses are not particularly 
busy. Men’s-wear woolens continue in 
moderate uest. Dress s and flan- 
nels are sold in small packages, also fine 
blankets. 

Hostery, UNDERWEAR, AND Fancy Knit 


have 





occasional and, as a rule, in very modest 
parcels. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The Holiday goods in this market are com- 
mencing to move and a fair trade has been 
done in some lines of fine goods during the 
pest week, and demands for reassortments 

ve been quite re, with the jobber and 
importer alike. ers for woolens have 
been continuously given by those who had 
not already gauged their wants and ordered 

to arrive. Plushes have not been 
as much sought after the last few days and 
velvets have been looking up. Low priced 
colored velvetsare scarce. Ottomans and 
ns of good quality have been fairly eo 
elvet and gros grain ribbons have been in 
some demand; other lines were quiet. Mil- 
linery goods have not been much asked for. 
Some little business has been done in Belfast 
linens, but yay generally 
have not been much loo after. Prices 
continue firm. Handkerchiefs, embroid- 
eries, laces, and most fancy goods have 
moved pretty ay 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 


past two years: 
for the week : 1882. “1881. 
Entered at the port............. «-81.785,191 $1.642.099 
Vaewe = — seccceces eoccece 1,644,501 1,785,088 
nee Jan. ist: 
Entered at Port.........ssseeeeee 117.977.2099 99.605.419 
Thrown on market..........+++- 97,814,108 108,274,225 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpaY EVENING. November 138th, 1883. 








BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androrco : ‘Langdon GB...36 12 

» a4 -- 9% ye » 

” AA.. 104 * Cambrie.. § 

Allendaie......6-4 18, Masonville.... .36 10 
essees 74 21 |Nashua, E......36 

oe 84 | = Buccs 

Avondale...... 36 sl w 45 13 


Ballon &S8on...86 8 Newmarket, F..26 7% 
“ .---33 6 \N.Y. Mills.....86 18 
Bay Mills....... 36 103! We'r Twist 36 14 





Bellows FaNs...35 113, 54 16 
a ee st 2 cou mm 
oott, R........ 59, ‘ anew % 

i ee 36 74 Pepperell.....64 19 
AGC....36 103 ” seca a ae 
eR _ i a wenns 44 AR 
© ccocecosed cocce 7 

rE: 9- Ls | - oo 4 M4 
pa ee 6-4 - sees 
yao onmecens e ‘ Pequot pacaieaal + - 
Clinton, Al..... a Rb. eee: 
Dauntless ee: 26 64 Slaterville...... 35 (6 
Dwight, Anchores 7 5X.0 124 
Fraltet the Loom Dee ea: heute. 8 Tih 
ee a se eeneee > ar) 
© © Le BD, @ ovens ance 80 
ap epteeee : } 7 nadie hy. = 
sreea ocescecs §$ ” eeccececes ~ 3% 
Gets Hobel....-% : | - 7: > 
--  peeee OnD...... 
Great pan. = a Wemoutta: — 
“ A.._33 73)  cambric...36 18 
Hill's Semp. Idem: '  @’ble warp.36 12 
“ * ...88 8 Washington....26 69 


Ss 94, Wauregan, 1008.96 124 
“ 46 42 124! “ shirt cotton 12 


«ae "45 184 (No. 1....86 11 
Highland....... 36 10j ‘* cambric.... 12% 
a. aaa 84 Whitinsvilie... 36 8% 
Indian Orchard... — — 
“ DWw..86 10 Williamsrille: 
Langdon, 76....36 10! A1..36 19 
BROWE SHEETINGS AXD SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F..... 36 «664 Lavonia...... 104 27% 
Atlantic. A.....86 4! a 11-4 29 
«"'D.....86 74{Lyman, B ..... 40 104 
“ #.....86 79' Massachusetts: 
aan ee j La © 
« 6LL....86 6 | ay EOS 3 — 
e. oa 31 64 = Hy 
ton, A....36 8 * Stand.. 
Avrl : XX. .36 i Mvstic River...36 7% 
oe ee me went a 
ee oa 
es iostebe 83 éi| pa E..40 of 
a ee « W..48 18 
Broadway...... 36 63|Newmarket,DD36 63 
Bedford, R..... 80. 54 me G..36 
Boott, C ....... 34 . N..36 7: 
i . 86 84|Pacific, Extra...36 %& 
“ — M, fam. .36 “4 die | Sepa 7 
“ p........40 9 'Pepperell..... 7-4 19 
Continental, C..36 84! 2 oes. 84 2% 
“ D.40 9 0 o4 = 
D...28 6 e oes 
eet teed Ok et en 
“ (a a.” 088 
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Ellerton...... 10-4 27% * __ svece = 
p vane Falls. E..36 8 Pittsfield, A....36 6 
Hill’sS’mv.1d’m45 124) Pocasset, C oR 86 «78 
Indian Head. ‘ rt 84) . :- : = on 
«S740 11" Stark, AA... 36 m1 
‘ ee e eis veawe “ae mg 
rcbard: ** heavy.. 
Ns ae ee 7 
« DW..36 § J ccccceese 58 224 
a < Se Beer: 78 30 
a | i “Mhemrorrre $6 824 
Lawrence. Lt. ..28 7 eer or 
« XZ (36 8% 79 3% 
a BEES = - 89 am 
Langley. Ae lion 
oe wnat sf Wachusett. .--86 4 
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S Lancaster 
American,......6 @ 6} Manchester . wy ooee af 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 Merrimack, D...... 64 
arene’ - eeres eee 64 M sees eeeeres 
Cocheco......- «+++ 64 Onrental,.......6 @ 64 
Sea 6 fancy. « DBiPaciBe ...ccccesce.- 68 
Garner’s....... . Ba Richmond's ........ 64 
Gloucester...,.....- 6 Simpson’ssolid bik.. 63 
Bartel.....200 ccce- ~+ © Bisapaon's fancy @ 6% 
Hamilton.... ..... - 64 Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Enickerb’c’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSET s3A4k8, 
AMOTSY..--0+-+0-- 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence....... 8 
Canoe River...... 64 Naumkeag sateen 84 
Clarendon........ 64 Pepperell blea.... 9% 
Indian Orca. Imp. 74 Rockport........ 7 
Leconia......--- 8 
CHECKS 
Caledonia. paren 11 Park Milla, No. 50. 113 
osceuns 10 Park Mills, No. 60. 13 

Economy.....+-+++. 11 Yorke pwneeeeces 11 
Far & Mars, No. Sees OLE cncccnesece Om 
Amoskeag......... ie "Otis, Se  f 

ROR.c. -22ss0ce0. 9 Pearl wrtninertes 154 
Col’mb’n h’y bro...16 York........ . 16 

“ X brn. Lo Warren AXA......— 
Cite Giicicvedases BB.. ..— 

pan 

Amoskeag......... 84 Manchester........ 74 
Ee coe Sh Plumbets..ccccccce. SF 
Glasgow checks....— Renfrew............ 103 
Gloucester, new. 8 White — stpl 8 
Lancaster.......... 84 Fancy.. 8 


BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 8 Langley, B......... 8 


Se asconcssne 8 | Massachusetts, D... & 

BEG cccrcvecescose 83) @...7 

BONE ccsnses os | Pepperell .......... f 

as eee 8} Stark, A.... ccs 
pn ta 

American ..... —@ 9} Otis BB....... —@10 


—(a 114. Thorndike A.. —(@12 

“« fancy... —@12' “* “* B.. —@I1I% 
Columbian.... —@ 94 Uncasville A.. 9}3(@10 
Hamilton ..... —@124 Whittenton...114@123 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR RECENT IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF SPECIAL LINES OF BLACK 
GOODS, CONSISTING OF HENRIETTAS, 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Eto. THESE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED AT MUCH 
LOWER PRICES THAN USUAL. 

HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSH ES, WHICH WE OFFER AT A SLIGHT AD 
VANCE ON COST. 

OUR CLOTH DEPARTMENT CONTAINS A GREAT 
VARIETY OF CLUA KINGS. PAUNRINUS, STC 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND DOMES- 
TIC JERSEY CLOTH. 


IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT WILL 
BE FOUND ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN CRAPEe- 
TRIMMED SUITS, MANTLES, SACQUES, 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS AND BSACQUES A 
SPECIALTY, 


JACKSON’S 


771 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


Livin J.Dennine, 


late Superintendent of the 
RETAIL BUSINESS OF 


A. T. STEWART & C0., 


HAS NOW ON EXHIBITION A RE- 
MARHKABLE COLLECTION OF 


Fine and Medium Grade 


DRESS GOODS 


Extraordinary Low Prices. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL 
4ND SAMPLES FURNISHED WHEN DESIRED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., and (Oth St. 


Amoskeag.... 














Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


INDIA RUGS, 
W. &J. SLOANE 


are offering a special line of 
Mirzapore and Agra Rugs at 
a great reduction from regu- 


‘lar prices, to close a con- 


signment. 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth & Nineteenth 
Streets. 








‘BEST IN THE WORLD: 


REVERSE END. 


same quan 
one dollar.) 


casamenti reremetca Gaye" 
@ following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher: 
Broog.yys, N. Y. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

I have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pleasure and satisfaction. I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending thie many rips and tears that are a part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The eilk itself 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily done), it can be wound 
and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, I am sure, find it not only economical, but a great 
convenience, Respectfully, 

Mrs. H. W. BeEcuEr. 

Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway. New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES TO 
OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SUulTs 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, aND OUR ASSORT- 
T OF CLOAKS AN 


WRAPS, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES SANNoT BE .§ 
PASSED IN QUALITY AND PRIC 


WE ARE DISPLAYING A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 
ALL SILKE OTTOMAN 


DRESS SILKS, 


IN °7 DIFFERENT SHADES, INCLUDING THE Nov. 

EL, ¢ COLORS OF ELECTRIC, TERRA COTTA 

WE BAVE ALSO A FINF LINE OF THE VERY BEST 
QUALITY OF SILK 


PLUSHES, 


8 ALL a CHOICEST COLO) OUR LINE 
LORED DRESS SILKS AT $1 ea worth §1.50) IS 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR. 


MAIL ORDERS mi MV DISPATCH. PROMPTNESS AND 


R. H, MACY & CO, 


6 East {4th Street. 
Dress Reform. 


Unitena Podprgare 

ments. Vest o- + 

= in one. Made = all 
hts of Merino 

Can mere. Chemilettes, 

Princess 8 


‘4 

















THe INDEPENDENT. 





eekly Blarket Review. | 


(For the week ending, Fi Friday, Nov. 9th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordimary, to Uboice.. - 64@11 
Santos, Choice to Best......... © ccoes 8y@ll 
| ET iingaliae ahem panken 13 @15 
ee etenseebhe sae eoeccees 23 (au 
SINGS 660 c0s0encs saecesencodcess CEE 
Ricctnnccccxssesescicteocs coeee 8 @ll 
TEA. 
nt can ities cknmugneseni oneeses oe 
Young Hyson....... caane wali peewee 3 @n0 
SS do p ebaNOSeeCeaNeceoees is (@45 
Gunpowder.......... Seen eeregenes 0+ -27 NS 
Oolong...... EEE De 15 @7%5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime..... coccccce 14 8 
Hann.—Cut Loaf. 
Crashed 
Powdered 
GRANULATED....... 
Wnitr.—Standard A.. 
Extra C. 
YEeLiow —Coffee C 
WOO ccccavces ° 
MOLASSES. 
iitinnincsnwase saenasaiced ancenite -26 @80 
<i = eee cooee BO WH 
7 GR cc+ces Peccvrccceccoccvees 85 @40 
I  icicntadvepbeiaarscsdoabect 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop.............++ 60 @68 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @.87 25 
Grand Bank Uod.............. ——@ 62 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ 14 00 @ 15 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass........ 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass........ 860 @ 900 
Herring, per box............+. — 6 @— 6 
SALT. 
Turk's Islands, per bush...... —-— @ — 80 
II 6604050404000 — 2 @ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins'’s, “ ——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phoenix, “—— «a 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington's *« 1 60 a 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands ‘‘ 1 40 1 45 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ere, 





Froun: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 90 @$5 50 
co |. re ere 3 00 ‘@ 3 60 
Superfine Spring............ 295 @ 3 20 
Ohio., Ind., Mich, ., Ill. ,Super- 

. fine Winter 850 @ 8 70 
State Extia brands.......... 8 90 @ 4 00 
Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 3 90 ‘a 4 05 
Minnesota, ‘* Clear’’........ 4 8 @ 5 50 
Spring Wheat, “ Patents’’. - 575 @7 35 
to ama Spring Wheat, 

bcbpesccaansienenes 420 @ 4 30 
Er, yw & Ind.,Ohio& Mich 4 60 «@ 5 00 
Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 4 00 @ 4 25 
White Wheat Ex. (0. &Ind) 4 75 «@ 5 00 
&t. Louis, Family. jiedecm -. 475 @5 00 
Bt. Louts, ee ee 510 @540 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 4 75 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 75 @ 7 2h 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 475 @ 5 00 
SOUTHERN Fi.our: 
MO. B.ccece —-—- @-—— 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 475 (@ 550 
Richmond Family heessveee 625 @ 750 
Kra Foor: 
BEANO... ccccccece coccccccee BT QB BOO 
Pennavivania ...........--5 8300 @ 400 
Corn MEaL: 
Western ......-ccccccccce 4200 @ 425 
Brandywine ......- coree £50 GQ — — 
Prine Medal.............5 40 @Q@— — 
GRAIN. 
Waeat 
WE .ccccerces ccccsecce 19 G@ = = 
* No. 8..... ccc §=8T 1 — om 
Bed, * * crcce coecseoees 107 @ 81 09 
Coun: 
Mixed, new..... eceecesece — 80 @ — 91 
Yellow camaaceeeceeeee cna — @— 98 


White, No. Bicveces-coveseom 86 @ — 88 


Whlte oversees ovosens sees 
Chicago . 


Btate.....-cecccccces eee 


BEANS: 
Mediums......-.. eseeeeuees 


As: 
Green, 1882, @ bush........ 150 @ 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
bush, bag 


errr ee eee eee 







Pork: 
Mess. Now........ 
Extra Prime. 
Prime Mess. . 


Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams ..... 
Smoked Shoulders. : 
Smoked Strips............ 

MILL mar 


QaQnr 
Ze 
S38 
ay 


s 
z 
eRe 
@S9599 HIITIISS 


 ddbed.cc. ceccnconcece 
Rtneent Raed s..0. ccccccccccce 
Barles Meal......0.2-..-- cee 

HAY AND STR AW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........-.- 
Timothy, prime, ver Ww Ibs 
Clover, mixed, 


ow 
un @ 


Sessess 


SB8ESELS 
GSSSSS SLSSSETSES 


eeee 
eeee 


Vitti 
SRSESS° 
pitti 


Long Rre Straw 3 
e . 
Bbort Rye Straw. “ 


eeee 









COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
8tate Creamery. fair to choice..,..... 28 @87 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............30 @85 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior............. 25 @32 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy.......21 (a29 
Weatern, Factory, fair to choice,......16 @19 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. ..........sse0000-.129@18 
Good to prime..........-0++ Eee, 
PUP ORMOODS .s0.cdnsnesecceesscvcdives 7 @10 
Ohio Factory. aaah 124/@123 
Flat, Zood to prime....cseccseesesece . 9 @il 
Skimmed Creamery.........<.« onseess Bane 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 


Leng Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 31 @82 
State and Pennsvivania.............6. 28 «@29 


Weatern and Canadian,..... eoeee 2I4@2 
 aneaeed BD TBE..ccsec00- -$12 50 @8— — 
ee socesccccccceess 12 15 1@ — — 
Refued peceesenees sees cooceee 182 @— — 
Pe SSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... — 13 @— 19 
Spring Chickens, Poiiadeipbia..— 16 @— 18 
Fowls, Jersey....... seseee 13 Q— 13 
 " Btate and Western.......— — @— 14 
BURP Wiis vcsccbiscicesecce — 183 @— 14 
VROREADLES. 
Lima Beans, per bag........... $2 50 @e3 
Onions, Red, per bb!]............ 1 U0 @l 
Onions, Yellow “ ........ -- 180@1 
Cmmees, Wee *  cccccssccces 17 @2 
Cabbage, near-by, od _ ees 400 @ 6 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.......... 2 25 @ 2 
Potatoes, Jersey, ae 175 @ 2 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl........ 200 @ 2 
Tomatoes, L. I., per box.. ee 380 a— 
Reets, L. Lit per 100 bunches. -10@1 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.........— 75 @ 1 
Cauliflower, per bbl...¢......... 18 @2 
DOMESTIO GREEN FRUIT. 










o @ 5 .aseesesene REKSRSTSSSES 


Apples, West’rn N.Y,m’x’dl’ts $2 25 @ $3 
ore Baldwin’s, per bbl.. 275 @ 38 
Apples, greenings, per bbl. 275 @ 8 
Apples, windfalls, per bb] 125 @ 1 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl... 8 00 @ 12 
Pears, cooking, per -~e 200@ 8 
Quinces, No.1, per bb). 800@ 8 
uinces, i. 3, er bbl. 200 @ 2 
rapes, W . Del., per - —- 9Q— 
Grapes, W. N Y. Catawba.... —-— @— 
Grapes, W N. Y., Concords.. —--—-@aQ— 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr. erte 8 00 @ 3 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
ood, per crate.........+. 2 
— irginia, hand- -p’k’d, 

Chennute, per bushel......... 2 50 @ 800 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, ...........e0-00- — 64a— 7 
Peaches, Peeled. ........see002.— T4H@— 
Peaches, Unpeeied..............— 5Siia— 8 
Ne ee 7@— 7 
CATTLE MARK eT. 

Breer SiIpeEs: 
City Dressed....... sobaee beens — 6@— 8 
We-tern Dressed............ «-— 8ha— 10 
Lrve 8HEEr: 
Wethers...... ppedens soseeseee™ 5 @— BE 
Lrve Lamps: 
Fair to vrime..........+0005.— 5@— 6h 
Live CaLves 
Jorsey, prime.........s006 seee 10 @— 103 
Buttermilk ..cccccscece Bpeeses — t44@— 5 
Hoes, Dressep: 
State, per  eknsssenesces as | 5 @— — 
Ai hashes 50 (t-- — 
Live, Btate, Western. 100 Ibs... 4 15 @12 7% 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per Tox 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. - $— — @45 08 
Listers’ Stand. 8uper how nate. .87 00 (40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .82 00 (@85 00 
« 0.8. td maine 00 Geo 50 
“ Ground Bone......... ---31 00 @88 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... soos ee WO a1 ce 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
« Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 6C 00 
“ wee |  consee 50 00 
“ Cle: 6. -sssass 51 00 
os AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
a Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 


Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Super es 


(Michigan arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Nobac co Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cur-load.......eeeee eens 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) w@ 06 
Baugh’s Raw Bone alae 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s T wont es ‘five asked 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 v0 
Baugh’s if seer Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ilbe.......... 85 ov 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Tbs. bebe cv sod ebsebecdoccdcre Oe GORE 
Allen’s Phosphete...... eetaalell 85 00 @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 2 bad ¢. 68 00 Cie 00 
* 89 00 @62 00 
Guano, Standard cr Fn it 
IDG.) .oceeesccess..cees5e OO @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @x2 00 
“ dissolved, bigh grade......— — G28 00 
German Potash Salts. Kainit..... 7 25 « 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Sta reiss seanthonennnan 18 @1 _ 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs.— — @ 4 37) 
Dried Blood, per unit......... o — @ 825 

ASHES.—We auote 53@5§ cents for Pot 
and —@6}3 for Pearl. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


Cases. Cabinew. 


Type a me Slat” ay 

sind, tronm Leteets foe Mucuintoce 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS &C0., 

11@ Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteh Streets Kew Youk, 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO 
PREVENTING FIRES. 


Over one hundred millions of dollars’ 
worth of property are burned annually in 
this country. It is an enormous drain upon 
the industries of the country. It does not 
matter whether it comes out of individuals 
or out of insurance companies. It comes 
out of the country just the same In either 
case. Can any of this vast amount be saved? 
If so, it is just so much to be added to the 
welfare of the country. 

It is simply a fact that very nearly all of 
the losses by fire are the result of careless 
ness and want of precaution. To be sure, 
lightning may burn a house, or an incendi- 
ary may do so; otherwise thav that, we 
must look to carelessness for the causes 
which take such a large amount of valu- 
able property away from us each year. If 
a cow kicks over a lantern and buros 
Chicago, or a dog-fight burns Ma:blebead, 
or a fire-cracker Portland, it all sums up in 
carelessness. 

We know of some life companies that 
have published elaborate instructions to 
their patrons, directing them how to pro- 
ceed In cases of accidents or sudden sick- 
ness until medical help can be summoned. 
The instructions also tell minutely how to 
preserve health. Have our fire insurance 
companies given attention to this subject? 
We have never seen a complete set of rules 
or suggestions for the prevention of fires. 
There should be one to accompany every 
fire insurance policy. It ought to be in 
such form as to be posted in every house so 
that each member of the household could 
see it daily. # 

At the risk of not even approaching the 
subject, we submit the following rules. 
The leading causes of fires are kerosene 
oil, matches, and furnaces. 

1, Always buy the best quality of oil. 

2. Never make a sudden motion with a 
lamp, either in lifting it or setting it down. 

8. Never place a lamp on the edge of a 
table or mantel. 

4. Never filla lamp after dark, even if 
you have to go without a light. 

5. See that the lamp-wicks are always 
clean and that they work freely in the tube. 
6. Never blow outa lamp from the top. 

7. Never take a light to a closet where 
there are clothes. If necessary to goto the 
closet, place the lighy at a distance, 

8. Use candles just as much as possible 
in going about the house and in bed-rooms. 
They are cheaper, can’t explode, and for 
very many purposes are just ns good as 
Jamps. 

9. Matches should always be kept in 
stone or earthen jars or in tin, 

10. They should never be left where rats 
or mice can get hold of them. There is 
nothing more to the taste of a rat than 
phosphorus. They will eat it, if they can 
getatit. A bunch of matches is almost 
certain to be set on fire ifa rat gets at it. 

11. Have perfectly good safes in every 
place where matches are to be used and 
never Jet a match be left upon the floor. 

12. Never let a match go out of your 
band after lighting it, until you are sure 
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the fire is out; and then it is better to put 
it in a stove or an earthen dish. 

13. It is far betier to use the safety 
matches, which can only be lighted upon 
the box which contains them. 

14. Have your furnaces examined care- 
fully inthe Fall and at least once during 
the Winter, by a competent person, All 
of the pipes and flues should be carefully 
looked to. 

15. If there are any closets in the house 
near chimneys or flues, which there ought 
not to be, put nothing of a combustible 
nature into them. Such closets will soil 
silver, and crack crockery, and burn bed- 
ding. They form a bad part of any house 
which contains them. 

16. Never leave any wood near a furnace, 
range, or stove, to dry. 

17. Have your stoves looked to frequent- 
ly, to see thut there are no holes for coals 
to drop out. 

18. Never put any hot aeghes or coals in 
a wooden receptacle. 

19. Be sure that there are no curtains or 
shades that can be blown into a gaslight. 

20. Never examine a gas-meter after 
dark. 

Fires, of course, arise from other causes 
than those we have stated. Smokers burn 
up much valuable property which is not in 
the shape of cigars. Buoches of oiled 
rags, of the most inanimate nature in therc- 
selves, still perform the most wonderful 
feats in the destruction of property. 
Tramps, with their old pipes, will creep into 
barns and hay-mows, and servants will be 
careless in thousands of ways; but, if 
every person who owns property will give 
the subject attention, and see that those 
around him are posted, and see that reason- 
able rules are always obeyed, many thou- 
sands of dollars could be saved annually 
which are now burned out of existence. 





INSULTING PROVIDENCE. 





UNDER a mistaken notion of true piety, 
some well meaning people prefer to “‘ trust 
in Providence,” rather than to a sound life 
insurance company. The Lord has promised, 
they say, ‘‘to care for the young spar- 
rows,” and are not his children of more 
concero than the birds of the air? To be 
sure they are; but sparrows do not have 
crumbs dropped into their mouths, Food 
is secured by energy and industry even by 
them. Fred Douglas relates how he prayed 
for liberty with his mouth and heart for 
many years; but that he never secured it 
till one night he prayed with his legs and 
the next day he was free. So the pious 
moun may trust idly in Providence till the 
day of his death, and his children not be 
profited thereby to the value of one loaf of 
bread. A sensible business man knows 
thatthe surest way of providing for his 
family is to attend to it himself, and life in- 
surance offers one of the simplest, safest, 
and easiest methods. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THe Weekly Underwriter talks as follows 
about Superintendent Fairman, the Elmira 
ward politician: 

“The insurance superintendent of New 

















York really ought to have compassion on 
the person who rattles around in the chair 
of the attorney-geuneral of the state, and 
who is doomed, by the suffrages of an en- 
lightened people, to occupy that office for 
another year. What bas the attorney-gen- 
eral ever done to the superintendent that 
Mr. Fairman should seod every few days 
to his office for a written opinion about 
something the attorney-general knows 
nothing about—namely, the meaning of 
the stetutes? His latest attempt at con- 
struction will be found in our news columns; 
and, now that Mr. Fairman has got the 
valuable opinion of the law officer of the 
stale, whatis he going to do aboutit? If 
an adjuster is an insurance agent within 
the meaning of the law, why are not the 
president and secretary and the boy whocai 


ries letters to the office, or ‘any other 
person who shall in any manner aid in 
transacting the insurance business?’ 
Doubtless the editor and the publisher of 
an insurance paper might fairly be consid- 
ered as aiding in transacting the business 
of insurance. Is it possible that we are 
evading the law and need a certificate of 
authority? Does the New York depart- 
ment license adjusters? Ap adjuster bas 
about as much to do with the business of 
insurance, generally, as has the banker who 
cashes the company’s checks and receives 
its deposits, If the insurance superintend- 
ent and the attorney-general can establish 
as a fact that, though a citizen of New 
York may lawfully insure wherever he 
pleases, the company cannot adjust his 
loss, they will do a great service to insur- 
ance and wil] have constructed a barrier 
against illegal insurance, which is very 
much needed.” 


..The State of Ohio tolerates a large 
number of co-operative assessment socie- 
ties, organized under its existing insurance 
laws; but Commissioner Moore has denied 
that colossal fraud, the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, of this city, admis- 
sion to do business in the state, this being 
the second attempt of the concern to gain 
a footing there. The Commissioner is cer- 
tainly entitled to the thanks of the people 
of the state for bis action. 


..Well bas M. Francis, an eminent 
writer on the story of life insurance, said: 
‘The simple fact that the payment of a 


small yearly sum will at once secure the 
family of the insured from want, even 


should he die the day ofter the first premi 
um is paid, is sufficiently singular to the 
uuinitiate!; but is it more so that very few 
avail themselves of an opportunity within 
the reach of all?” 


. A selfish man may not see the bene- 
fits of a life insurance policy and may not 
insure his life. Av unselfish mao will al- 
ways do so, if he can afford it and the sub 
ject is properly presented to him. 











INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN LINE IISTRANCE Ct, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary 








[November 16, 1888, | 








Massachusetts Mutual lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUVAL., 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


The largest amount of Life Insurance a 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
B cagenons RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simi tafe, and Woes nenbtye whole of life or 2 long 
as needed, at actual cursent cost, each year by itself. 











Ss => ds 01 the coms —_ £1 

has at risk more than the cont of one year’s in- 
Cae donguee ond defense of the old system 

are we avolded one the yoy 4 insurance 

o upon @ plan as sim yy 4 just as isa 





on for Circulars, a rates and full explana 
te GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,14 1,224.47. 


e principal Soopers or this Com MOMENT. Anse. 
LUTE SECURITY, EC 74 _ 
LIBERALITY TO ‘THE TNSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
ORF GH, Se T. a. BROSNAN, President. 
yeaa na en BURFORD, Actuays 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 














MINE, cesses. :cocacocantiscegnns $16,210,465 92 
Tbe bbliehe .......ccccccccccccccces 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


lIHANOVER 


FIRE jmeuRAnCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, ps ¥. 


for all aoe "Viabiiities veces me: ii Hi 
.] 


Reserve 
NET SURPLUS ad 744 08 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882..$2,565.141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd Ser'y. 





Cash Capital. 


ene neeeee aren eeeseseeneees 


Reserve for reinsurance..........-.- 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 





IE I ao seen cen senconeserinsvceodsvuinsecsesernvedseenienenescesvotons a nen dasestiiaitandadddiabstmiidti Mile deineial $3,000,000 00 
BaserSe Ger Coser tedd MPareeeandns «20 oe oe cccccccccccccecccesccseccccccscccccccsbessesinencsesdecsesscccscesoee iinet ensaanenued eawas 1,967, 687 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses........... ..+::..++ sueeeeentneaiieis snakeneeciee eee: eee iiinbiine timate eeteak oe eee 209, "159 97 
APVCT Sar leis... -.. eee reccccccce ccecececeeeeeeeeeesecereeeeewereceeeseeeeeeen ene sense cod cccceeecerecersceececs Coecccccee 


CASH ASSETS..... 


TRTRRETE EET EERO ee eee eee eee rete teeee 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


1,661,572 10 
-sst1m++-§6,838,719 07 





HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


ois 6:0 ke banbbedninsibdccenrsesseneaenamanbeasees, gankeneece $116,215 00 | State and Municipal Bonds (market vatue)........................ceccee 128,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on gg payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
1.363.737 44 $i, 505, 912. Pee OOF OPS SESS Se scetbens CRSeSedcecesrc cos bbeC cobs cceecotess beds 1,007,450 
ONE STEELE! LOL ESE. ERPS »363, pile dian kak Deine SER nena ote 
United States Stocks (market value).................cceececeeeeeeeeeneeee 3,092,750 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in hands of eatin... ccke ce eek. 82,142 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).........-++++++ 931,350 00 Real Estate....... gnncsgeebeeeedsetbucdiueetagts cecceos acenenes seceursqupet 36,499 49 
Total eeeres Oe CO er eee eter e eee tees sere COCO EE THERES EHS H HEHEHE EH EE EE EES EOE EE EEE EEESEEEET ES FHESEHH Ser ee ceseeeeseee seseeseee . $6,838,719 07 


T. B. wy tr! 


, , 
We. L- BIGELOW, | A8#’t Sec’s. 





‘I t. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pree, 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-P 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY 207TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Compary, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3\st December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 188!, to Sist December, 1881 oteas $4,080,487 10 


jums on Policies not marked o 
sy SRRATT, BBBL ..cccccccccccccccncoocee 1,597,5°4 47 


otal Marine Premiums.............+....+ #.827.021 57 





Premiums marked off from Ist eganaeeds 
1881, to 31st December, 1881.. 


Losses id during the same 
peri ms easeepe vn sosnnesees $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre- 
n ‘ums and Ex- 
PENSES....+.0+. $024,227 02 
The Company has the e following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City. mr and other Stocks.. 


- $4,110,176 72 


$3,965,758 00 


Loans, secu. stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate oon Claims due the Com- 
ny, estimated at...........+-0---seeeee 491,148 18 
premium Notes and Bilis Reccivable.... vans 23 
Cash In Bank,.........ccceccecececeeeeeeeee 317,765 99 
amcunt..... eccceccoococccccccoscossoces $13,165,4 165,466 40 ;,466 40 


fix per cent.interest on the outstanding cer certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 8ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D.3 HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES S DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEsS, 
W. iH. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
Tewis'c Pris ADOLPH LEMOWNE, 
CHARLES. H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW CHARLES. i MARSHALL, 


oS 
Ras 
> 
sx 
+ 
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JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
A CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Ww. DODGE, WILLIAM BRY 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM 
a at FP. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
AHA HORAC E K. THURBER, 
SonN D. HEWLETT, LLIAM DEGROOT, 
pt JIAM H. WEB rae COLLE _ 
ARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKE 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


{Broowiya,’ 200 Beced — — 
yn, cor. Co tague 
‘and No. 106 Broadway, E. , ™ 
Reserve oe reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Keserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 





Continental 
Buildings : 


Het GRU GDIB cn ccsecdtdesvecssss eves 1.425.339 25 
Total Cash Assets, July ist, cad 
a ++» $4,209,400 15 


This Company conducts its business under the re- 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 

44 Safety Funds together equal $1,100,- 
° 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
GEONGE D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 








RG 
P. CHITTENDEN, INO. L. RIKER, 
wh, H. SWAN Beyce, 
HENRY C. BOWEN TON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, §HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VA ARD A. McCURDY 
EODORE L. AU JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASW JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. K. OLD, R H. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLB 
HOR E FLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
mR, 8. UCE INGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LANE. JNO. F. SLATER. 
JAMES FRASFR, LAWRENCE TURNORE 





HIRAM BARNEY, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Se eer ee Sa, 
c. 
Ht. DUTCHER, 8 


R. Sec, Brooklyn Dep't. 


“WANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


LIC 
wh Steer « ¥ simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 














rHIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
KMELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in eve large 
Apply direct to this Company. — tows. 


HH. STOKES, President. - 
Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Prest. 
N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 

‘THE CONTINENTAL 

\ LIFE 
NOE nNguR 
OF Rannecan, 
Conn. 





SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





PERsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
calion which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
apolicy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upun the Company, resistavvte will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
clfaracter and the intereste of hie widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona) information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special] attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 





JAS. 8. PARSONS 





J. W. ier AupeD | Vice-President. 
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THE STORM WILL HAVEITS WAY. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Tue rain came beating down, the winds blew 
fierce and loud, 

The mightiest of the trees before the blast 
were bowed, 

And I seemed to hear them say, on that dark, 





tempestuous day: 
** Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 
ite way.” 
The blossoms that appeared so beautiful and 
strong, 
And held their heads up bravely all the Sum- 
mer long, 
No longer bright and gay, submissively 
could say: 
“ Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 
its way.”’ 
The spirit that would dare, with proud, defi- 
ant form, 
To fight against the whirlwind or battle with 
the storm, 
Fate, surely, will pel its useless rage to 
quell, 
And learn ’tis better to endure than always 
to rebel. 


Through the woods and meadows, as the 
tempest goes, 

They are soonest wrecked who its onward 
way oppose ; 

They their fears allay who, ready to obey, 

Stoop and let it pass. The storm will have 
its way. 


Aching, breaking heart, o’erwhelmed with 
griefs and pains, 

Weary of the beating of autumnal rains, 

On thy knees, I say, for pluck and patience 
pray. 

Stoop and let it pass. 
its way. 


The storm will have 
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ORPHANAGE AND SISTERHOOD. 
BY MARGARET BOURNE. 


In a quiet village, high up in the New 
England hills, lived David and Ruth Pear- 
son, The town had once been of some im- 
portance in the county, but the railroad, 
that great arbiter of rural destiny, had 
preferred lower and therefore easier ways, 
and gradually its name had ceased to rep- 
resent anything of general consequence. 

In earlier days David and Ruth had lived 
on a farm several miles from the village. 
There they had reared a family of six sons 
and one daughter, all of whom had left 
home, for one reason or another, and all 
were now dead. It often seemed strange 
and somewhat wrong to Ruth that their old 
age should be preserved while those chil- 
dren, who, according to Nature’s general 
law, should have outlived them, had passed 
away. It may be that the severe toil and 
privation which were necessary in order to 
‘‘keep the wolf from the door” was too 
great to secure strength of constitution to 
the little ones who came in quick succession 
and who were early put to labors too great 
for their years. Whatever the reason, all 
died under thirty years of age, and of their 
seven children only a daughter of their 
daughter was left them. This little child, 
now eight years old, had been brought to 
them a year before our story opens, by a 
neighbor of their daughter Martha, who, on 
her death-bed, had asked this favor, feeling 
that the sorrow of her loss would best be 
mitigated to her parents by the presence of 
the child. 

Several years before this David had sold 
his farm and bought a neat cottage near the 
store and the post-office, where they were 
within easy reach of the neighbors, in case 
of illness. ‘‘Something might happen to 
me,” said David, in that ambiguous phrase 
whose meaning is, nevertheless, always un- 
derstood; ‘‘ and it would be better for Ruth 
to be near the folks.” 

The rays of the afternoon sun were rest- 
ing on the mountain slopes, casting long 
shadows in the valleys and bringing that 
wonderful sense of completeness to the 
closing day, when Ruth came to the open 
doorway, to look for little Eunice. The 
child was lying on the terrace, looking in 
rapt delight at the picture before her. The 
sense of natural beauty, which had beer 
dulled in her grandparents by toil, had been 


she knew that what thrilled her baby soul 
was unfelt by them, and, sensitive to un- 
sympathy, asto disapproval, she rarely spoke 
of what was deepest inher life. In answer 
to her Grandmother’s call, she rose and 
went to her, holding out her hand for the 
tin pail which she saw Ruth was holding. 
‘Is it time to go for the mi‘k, Grand- 
mother? I did not know it.” 

“Yes, dear; it is after five and tea’s wait- 
ing. Sogo quickly, like a good child.” 
Eunice started off, resolvéd to lose no 
time, for she knew Grandfather liked to 
have his meals punctually. The neighbor’s 
house to which she was going was near and 
the milk was soon in the pail. Just as the 
little girl was starting homeward the woman 
stopped her. 

‘Wait a minute,” she said. ‘‘Do you 
think your Grandma would take a boarder? 
You jest ask her, ’nif she would, tell her 
Miss Em'ly has a friend who wants to board 
somewheres. I told Miss Em'ly if Miss 
Pearson ’d take her, she'd be in luck,” 

‘*1'll tell Grandmother,” said Eunice, and 
hastened home with the milk. 

She gave the message, on her return; but 
the calm of age repressed any response on 
Grandmother’s part until tea was on the 
table, David called, and the blessing humbly 
asked. Then there was an opportunity for 
the question to return to her mind. 

‘““What did you say, Eunice, about my 
taking a boarder?” 

David looked up, interrogatively. 

‘‘Mrs, Martin said Miss Emily had a 
friend who wanted to board somewhere 
here, and she thought, if you’d take her, 
she’d be lucky,” replied Eunice. 

A pause followed, in which the three 
were pondering the question according to 
their different standpoints. 

‘I suppose she might have the front 
room, and her board would put a little in 
the bank for Wiuter,” said Ruth. 

‘* Are you strong enough, Wife? You 
ain’t so young as you was, though my eyes 
can’t quite see it,” answered David, ten- 
derly. 

A glance of affection was Ruth’s reply; 
but she said: : 

“T think I'll go up and see Miss Em'ly. 
Any friend of hers would be a real lady.” 

“Perhaps it’s a gentleman,” suggested 
Eunice. 

“Perhaps; but I’ll go and see about it 
after I’ve washed up the tea-things.” 

Eunice helped clear the table and wipe 
the dishes. When all was in order, Mrs. 
Pearson put on her best bonnet and pre- 
pared to go to make the necessary inquiries, 

Miss Emily was the clergyman’s daughter 
and had been the head of his house since 
she was twelve years old. Her mother had 
died then, and the child had at once as- 
sumed the responsibilities that fell upon 
her. She was the one sweet thing in life to 
Mr. Morton, who, had never recovered his 
cheerfulness since his great bereavement; 
and it was fully believed in the village that 
her ministrations were as valuable as his, 
Atany rate, confidences of every degree 
and kind were brought to her sympathizing 
ear, and neither a marriage, cbristening, or 
burial was considered complete without her 
presence, 

Mr. Morton and his daughter were sit- 
ting together, enjoying the early Summer 
twilight, when Mrs. Pearson and Eunice, 
who had asked leave to accompany her, 
reached the house. 

After cordial salutations had passed, Mrs, 
Pearson opened the conversation by saying: 

“‘Mrs. Martin thinks I could take your 
friend to board, Miss Emily, and I thought 
I'd better come up and see you about it.” 

‘‘Thanks, Mrs. Pearson. How like you 
this is. It has saved me a walk which I 
am really too tired to take to-night. I’m 
afraid, though,” she added, ‘‘ that you are 
less able to make such an exertion than I 
am.” 

Mrs. Pearson only smiled a brief, shad- 
owy smile, as though the question of fatigue 
were very indifferent to her. 

‘David thinks I may not be strong 
enough to doall the young lady would want 
done; but, if she likes to come and you 
think she’d be comfortable, she can try it.” 

“You dear soul,” said Miss Emily, 
““Why don’t you ask me something about 
her? How do you know it’s a young lady?” 

“Well,” said Ruth, with a smile, ‘I 
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quickened in an unusual degree in Eunice; 
but, with a child’s instinctive recognition, 
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tell me about her, if you think she’d be con- 
tented with our ways. I can’t change much, 
you know. I’m too old for that.” 

Miss Emily told her that her friend was 
Miss Easton, a young girl of eighteen, whose 
health had become broken by constant care 
of a mother, who, after a long illness, had 
now died. This had left her very sorrow- 
fuland she wunted to pass the Summer in 
@ perfectly quiet place. 

“*T think,” continued she, that your neat, 
pleasant home will exactly suit her, and,” 


turning to Eunice, ‘‘I think this dear little 
girl will be just the companion she needs.” 
Eunice flushed with happy embarrassment 


at this remark. She said nothing; but 
treasured it in her heart, determined to do 
her utmost to deserve Miss Emily’s good 
opinion. 

The result of this call was that, on an 
afternoon of the following week, the stage 
stopped at Mr. Pearson’s, and a young girl 
in deep black alighted. Eunice was sitting 
in her favorite place on the terrace, holding 
her Maltese kitten in her arms. The child 
did not know that the sight of her brought 
a throb of pleasure to the new-comer's 
heart; but, with the instinct of hospitality 
which lives in every New Englander’s 
breast, she rose and went to open the gate, 
just as her grandparents appeared at the 
front door. 

“T am sure this is Eunice,” said Miss 
Easton, in a pleasant voice. .‘‘ We areto be 
great friends, | hope.” 

The child said ‘‘ Yes, Ma'am,” while the 
smile on her face and the light in her beau- 
tiful brown eyes spoke much more. 

In a few days the “ boarder ” had become 
quite one of the family. She had pleasant 
ways of drawing out David in reminiscences 
of the town during its earlier years, and of 
learning household economics from Ruth, 
who was an adept in such matters. She 
took walks with Ennice in the woods, where 
they would sit in the shade of the large 
trees and talk of the animal and floral life 
there, till the little girl felt that new worlds 
were opening to her. At last, the child 
began to ask questions, to talk of her own 
fancies, and in many unconscious ways to 
reveal to her friend her own nature. It 
was wonderful to see how she developed 
under this genial influence. Her pale 
cheeks gathered roses, her step became elas- 
tic, and often she was heard singing merrily 
as she played. 

The quality of kindness, like that of 
mercy, is twice blessed. ‘It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” 

So Eleanor Easton felt her own burden 
of loneliness lifted as she drew the little 
maiden into a brighter life. 

‘The Summer passed by, its hours freighted 
with heppiness and development to both 
Eunice axl Eleanor; but the heat, which 
was extreme, was trying to the enfeebled 
constitution of Ruth. , Uncomplaining, 
scarcely realizing herself what it meant 
when it required such an exertion of will- 
power to attend to the familiar household 
duties, she toiled on bravely until one morn- 
ing she tried in vain to rise from her bed. 

**David,” she said, ‘‘! must be ill. I 
cannot lift my head, it is so dizzy.” 

Alarmed, David hastened to make the 
fire, that acup of tea might be prepared. 
Having put on the tea-kettle, he called 
Eunice, told her her Grandmother was ill, 
and hastened to bring the doctor. But Ruth 
never tasted the tea, so anxiously made, nor 
did the doctor aid her. When hecame, a 
stupor had fallen upon the active woman, 
from which she never awoke. Like one 
weary of the cares and toils of life, she lay 
for a day or two heavily breathing; then all 
was quiet, and the gentle, patient soul de- 
parted from all earthly scenes. Neighbors 
came to perform kindly offices for the 
stricken household; but notning could rouse 
David from his bewilderment. He said 
nothing, but his heart cried out for the wife 
who had never before left him since they 
were married, nearly fifty years ago. He had 
sometimes gone away on business, and had 
left her for a few days; but she had never 
gone without him. He had never seen the 
home without her preseuvce. It was con- 
fusing for the old man to miss her now at 
every turn, He shrank from the cold, mo- 
tronless figure lying so rigidly on the bed, 
covered with that dreadful sheet, which hid 
without concealing the shape beneath. The 
neighbors found it was of no use to ask him 
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questions in regard to the funeral arrange- 
ments, and turned to Eleanor instead. She 
had become so attached to the old people 


during the weeks of her life with them that, 


she felt it no intrusion to remain there dur- 
ing this sorrowful season, and she naturally 
took the pluce of a relative in deciding the 
various matters that arose for consideration. 

On the day when Ruth’s body was to be 
borne to its burial, David seemed so feeble 
that it was doubted whether he could be 
present at the services, His mind, too, 
seemed unsettled, so that Eleanor feared he 
might be seriously injured by the excite- 
ment. She thought it might aid him if she 
were to talk a little with him; not mourn- 
fully, but cheerfully, as though a blessed 
thing had come to Ruth. Going to the 
kitchen, she found him sitting in his wooden 
arm-chair, by the stove, for the days were 
growing frosty and the old man felt their 
chill. She took her seat beside him, and, 
laying her soft hand on his, which was 
hardened by years of labor, said, gently: 

‘*Dear Mr. Pearson, are you not glad 
that she (there was no need to mention her 
by name) will never be cold, or tired, or un- 
happy again?” 

There was no response other than a slight 
inclination of the bowed head. 

** And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.” Eleanor recited 
the wordsslowly. ‘‘ And they shall see his 
{face; and his name shall be in their fore- 
“heads. And there shall be no night there; 
and they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light 
and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

In such holy and comforting words the 
gentle voice spoke from time to time, trust- 
ing that a power greater than her own would 
make them pierce the dull ear and give con- 
solation to the aching heart. 

After this she stole away, to find Eunice. 
The child had, since her Grandmother’s ill 
ness, taken a woman’s place in the house- 
hold. She had attended to the routine of 
domestic life in a way that astonished 
Eleanor. But there was a wistful look in 
the brown eyes aud an awe-stricken ex- 
pression to the little face, which was most 
pathetic. It was the child’s first experience 
of the grim visitor, who, sooner or later, 
comes to every household. The child had 
no terror in her soul, though a great wonder 
lay there. She would stand by the body of 
her Grandmother and look long and ear- 
nestly at it, then, turning away, would go 
out under the bright skies, where there 
seemed to be a power to clear the mists of 
perplexity from her soul. It was after one 
these visits to the casket in which the body 
lay in its last calm sleep that Eleanor found 
her turning her steps toward the grove back 
of the house. Taking the little girl’s hand 
in hers, Eleanor led her to an oak, whose 
broad shade had sheltered them during many 
hot days of the Summer, 

**Do you think Grandmother is up in the 
blue sky?” asked Eunice, 

‘We always look up when we try to see 
Heaven,” was Eleanor’s reply; ‘‘but the 
world of spirits may or may not be there. 
We know it must be nearer God than this,” 

‘‘] thought He was everywhere,” said 
Eunice, looking up. ‘‘I think he must be 
very near this world, for he is calling some- 
body every minute to go to him, and it 
makes others so unhappy to be left here 
that he would bave to come to comfort 
them.” 

‘**Does it make you unhappy to be left 
here, dear?” asked Eleanor, a sharp pain 


suffered when her mother died. 

‘*I don’t know, exactly. It makes me 
want to go, too, when I see how happy she 
looks. She doesn’t look old and tired now.” 

‘** She is no longer old nor is she tired. 
How wonderful it is! How loving our 
Heavenly Father is to take us away, after 
this life is over.” 

And so the two talked on until it was 
noon. The funeral was to be at three 
o'clock. Eleanor, fecling anxious about 
David, went in to see if he were able to 
take a little nourishment before preparing 
for the services. The old man sat in his 
chair, just as she had left him, his head 
slightly fallen on his breast. A ray of sun- 
shine rested on his white hair, and seemed 
like the glory painters crown their saints 





coming with the memory of what she had |. 
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with. A sudden fear came to her as she 
looked. Taking his hand in hers, she found 
it cold. Looking into his face, she saw that 
all trouble had left it and the ineffable peace 
of death was there. The two who had 
walked side by side on earth were united 
in the heavenly land, to be separated no 
more forever. 

The same company who bore Ruth to her 
resting-place in the quiet burying-ground 
two days later performed the same office for 
David. The old house was left desolate to 
poor little Eunice. There was much talk 
in the village as to what would become of 
her. She had no relatives and no home 
seemed to offer. There was a little money 
for her in the bank and the house was hers, 
so that some thought a boarding-school 
would be the place for her. One evening 
Miss Emily came to talk the matter over 
with Eleanor, who, by common consent, 
was made temporary guardian of the child. 

‘‘I am so glad you have come, Emily, for 
I have wanted to ask if I might have Eunice, 
and there seems to be no one to give her to 
me, unless the court can. I know,” con- 
tinued Eleanor, ‘‘ that | am not exactly the 
person the court would confide her to, un- 
less some one vouched for me. But I am 
very lonely, and have grown so fond of the 
child that I have lingered here much later 
than I intended, because I could not bear to 
leave her. I have enough money to take 
care of us both, as far as that part of the 
matter is concerned, and, if I could adopt 
her as my little sister, I should be only too 
happy.” 

‘*This is very good of you,” said Emily; 
‘*very good, and nothing could be better 
for Eunice. I will ask Papa about it to 
night.” 

And so it was settled that the two lonely 
ones should unite their lives and be solitary 
no more. A few weeks later the stage bore 
them as far as it could on their way to 
Eleanor’s home. In the Summer the two 
return to the cottage on the terraces, where 
they grow strong and gather help from the 
mountains, In the Autumn they return to 
town, where they do not forget the lessons 
of faith and service they iearned through 
sorrow, Dut seeK tO give as freely as ticy 
have received For to both Eleanor and 
Eunice the Summer which was marked by 
sore bereavement stands out in bold relief 
as a time when their Heavenly Father cared 
for them with special tenderness. 


“The gentle heart that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfill, 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Wiil lead his own.” 
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MARGARET'S VICTORY. 





BY MISS M, B. MEANS. 





Ir was a hard Summer for Margaret 
Campbell. Longings and desires, which 
had, during all her short life, lain dormant, 
awakened into being and clamored for at- 
tention. 

She had been but six months married, 
having spent most of her life in an inland 
town of Maine, and, being the oldest of eight 
children, had had little time to give to any 
study of her own feelings. Her circum- 
stances were now somewhat changed, for, 
although still living in comparative seclu, 
sion, her husband’s farm was within a few 
miles of a much-frequented watering-place, 
and his business often carried them over to 
the gay village of Belle Haven. 

The six months of her married life had 
been quiet and peaceful; she had always 
been accustomed to an uneventful way of 
living and her lot was made happy by the 
love of a good man. Occasionally a little 
restlessness and a longing for she knew not 
what would come over her; but Margaret 
was an earnest Christian and all such 
thoughts were striven against and resolutely 
banished from her mind. Circumstances, 
however, were to test her, and it was 
through conflict that a deeper peace was to 
come than she had yet known. 

‘* Maggie, the Parson says that after next 
Sunday the meeting-house will have to be 
closed fora month. Some of the beams are 
all cat away, and there'll be trouble unless 
we look after the underpinning. It don’t 





scem right not to go to mecting, so, perhaps, / 


| 
we'd better hitch up the team and ride over 
to Belle Haven.” 

“Yes, David, I think so too, I noticed 
such a pretty little stone church the last 
time we were down there.” 

They were very early on that bright, 
beautiful Sunday, and Margaret enjoyed 
the quiet repose of the little church, and 
at first there was nothing to mar her sense 
of restfulness. But suddenly she became 
conscious that all was not right with her, 
She was contrasting her own humble place 
of worship with this. The open windows be- 
fore her, with their graceful, swaying vines, 
the vases of flowers, with their harmonious 
colors, the subdued, tender tones of the 
organ—all seemed so unlike what she was 
accustomed to. 

She wished that the service would begin. 
Sbe did not wish to think any more, and, 
as the clergyman rose, she bent every energy 
to following his words. This she was suc- 
cessful in doing and her restless thoughts 
were stilled until the singing of the hymn. 

They had sung two verses, and she had 
given herself up to the exaltation caused by 
the beautiful strains, when again the old, 
tempting thoughts arose within ber, and, in 
imagination, she heard the ‘‘ volunteer 
choir” slowly laboring through one of the 
most ordinary of their not remarkable tunes. 
The rest of the hymn was spoiled for her; 
but she hoped that the sermon would restore 
her to herself. 

The preacher had a thoughtful, cultured 
face, and his words soon caused her to for- 
get her disquieting thoughts. It was an 
earnest, scholarly discourse, taking up 
briefly one after another of the prominent 
religions of the world, showing their strength 
and weaknesses, and then, finally, holding 
before his hearers Christianity, with its peer- 
less Founder and the blessed fruits which 
have been the result of its inroduction into 
the world. 

Margaret listened almost breathlessly; 
every word was so carefully chosen and 
the subject developed so regularly and at 
the last sograndly. The preacherclosed. She 
drew a long breath and looked toward her 
husband for sympathy; but David's eyes 
were partiully closed and only a slight 
tremulousness about them showed her, what 
she would have known without the telling, 
that he was doing his best tolisten. Again 
the soft strains of the organ, and then David 
was helping her into the buck-board and 
their faces were turned homeward. 

‘* Well, Maggie,” David said, asthey drove 
through the woods, ‘‘their melodeon may 
be better than ours, but it takes Parson 
Grant to preach a sermon. Don’t you think 
so?” 

‘*Well, I do not know, David. That 
seemed a wonderful sermon to me.” 

‘Yes; but what good does it doany one? 
Now, the Parson says you must do this and 
you musen’t do that, and it stays by you all 
the week. But what will such a sermon as 
we heard this morning do? Of course, no 
one now believes in worshiping their ances- 
tors and all that; leastways, only the poor 
heathen.” 

‘‘T am afraid that many whom the world 
call wise still believe in these false religions. 
And oh! David, when, after all the dark- 
ness of which the minister first spoke, the 
brightness and glory of Christianity shone 
forth. It seemed to thrill me all over to think 
that this Lord was my Saviour, and my 
heart was filled with thanksgiving.” 

“ Well, Maggie, I am glad that you liked 
it; but I must confess that I did not feel 
much fed.” 

The next few days saw Margaret strug- 
gling to be happy. She would go to the 
door many times while at work, and get a 
little glimpse of grand Green Mountain, 
with little Mount Gorham nestling at its 
base. She could not see much, for David’s 
father had built his barn just between his 
house and the mountains. Margaret could 
never understand why he had located his 
barn where he did, unless because it was 
convenient to have the cows so near, and 
just now it seemed to her a sort of type of 
her life. She, reaching out toward the 
grand and beautiful, and a great, insur- 
mountable obstacle rising up in front of 
her. 
A little incident which occurred the last 
of the week did not help her toward the rest 
she was seeking. 

She had heard the week before that large 
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prices were paid at Belle Haven for laun- tried to talk with him as they rode home- | Margaret. But soft heliotypes and Al- 


drying )adies’ white dresses, and, knowing 
that her husband was using every endeavor 
to pay off a mortgage on his farm, which 
had been handed down to him from his 
father, she endeavored to secure some 
patrons. This she has been able todo, and 
she was on the morning we speak of busy 
over the wash-tub. 

While in the midst of her labors she heard 
the rattle of wheels, and, looking out, saw a 
long buck-board, filled with young men and 
maidens, whose voices sounded merrily in 
the air. A most brilliant picture they pre- 
sented, the red parasols of the ladies and 
the bright caps of the youag men contrast- 
ing most picturesquely with the white cos 
tumes. A background of pines brought out 
the color finely and Margaret gazed upon 
them with great pleasure. 

She heard one of the young men call out: 
‘Springfield, twenty minutes for refresh- 
ments,” as he sprang lightly down, and, ad- 
vancing, requested a glass of water; she 
heard the young girl’s laughing remark, as 
she returned the empty tumbler to her 
friend, that she would not exchange that 
glass of water for all the doughnuts of 
Springfield,” and then they gayly drove off. 

Margaret watched them until the bright 
reds could be seen no more, and then again 
came the question: Why? She wasas young 
as they, as capable of enjoying the refine- 
ments of life; and yet there she stood, ina 
homely calico dress (for she had rarely had 
the selection of her own gowns) and her face 
flushed and heated by her work. The 
question clamored for an answer; but she 
had not yet found the solution. 

July was fast drawing to a close when 
she went one day to return the dainty white 
dresses and get a fresh supply. She was 
given a seat in the hall, and her eyes were 
charmed with its indescribable air. The 
delicate paper upon the wall, with its frieze 
of birds and butterflies; the table covered 
with attractive-looking books; and in un- 
expected places little queer vases, filled with 
wild flowers—all these appealed to her eye. 


But she was arrested in her observation by 
voices within. 


‘*Well, now that we are all together, let | 
us have some reading aloud, and what shall 
it be from? What are you deepin, Edith?” 

‘‘Oh! some of her beloved poets, you may 
rest assured. itis a marvel to me that all 
her conversation does not have a rhythmic 
flow to it.” 

‘‘Come, girls, stop your nonsense and 
listen: 

“‘A brave old house, a garden full of trees, 

Large, dropping poppies and queer hollyhocks, 
With butterflies for crowns, tree-peonies, 
And pinks and goldilocks.’ 
There, do you not feel yourself transported 
to an old-fashioned English garden?” 

‘‘Oh! I am not disposed to deny the real- 
ism of Jean Ingelow’s descriptions, and I 
will plead guilty to looking into your book 
this morning, before you came in. 1 opened 
at a passage that made me feel as though 
the writer must have seen some of our 
Belle Haven caves. Let me readit to you. 

——“‘ The sea 
Was filled with light, in clear, blue caverns curled 
The breakers, and they ran and seemed to romp, 
As playing at some rough and dangerous game; 
While all the nearer waves rushed in to help, 
And all the further heaved their heads to peep, 

And tossed the fishing-boats.’” 

“Yes, I remember that. Jean Ingelow 
has a deep love for the sea. Can’t you 
listen to just one or two of these ‘Songs 
with Preludes,” and see if they do not Te- 
mind you of that Nocturne of Chopin 
which Gertrude played last night?” 

“* We will agree tothat; but, first, I would 
suggest that Gertrude should play it again 
tous, that we may more easily compare 
them.” 

The young girl seated herself at the piano 
and began a melody which sounded to Mar- 
garet like the murmur of a waterfall. She 
leaned forward, that she might not lose a 
sound, her lips slightly parted. Suddenly 
a strain commenced of unexpected sweet- 
ness, which seemed to her to embody the 
wistfulness and longing that was in her 
heart. She strained her ear to catch every 
note; but, just in the midst of it, she heard 
footsteps, and in a moment the bundle of 
work was in her hands. Her first thought 
Was that she would ask to remain until the 
music was over; but she checked the impulse 
and quietly withdrew. 
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ward; but there was such a tumult within 
her that she found it almost impossible. On 
reaching home, she set about her work and 
unconsciously threw the strength of two 
women into it. She wanted to finish and 
be free to go by herself, to be entirely alone 
for a time. Her husband came home to 
dinner and looked anxiously at her white 
face. 

‘*Maggie, you look all beat out,” he said. 
‘Won't you lie down a spell, and I'll see to 
the chores?” 

‘‘No, dear. I shall feel better soon,” she 
tried to reply, brightly; though a pitiful 
quiver to her lips almost gave the lie to her 
cheerful words. 

David lingered about, helping her in 
little ways and with a wistful expression on 
his honest face. When he had done all he 
could think of, he kissed her, and, with one 
more anxious look, returned to his work. 
When he had gone, Marg aret took her hat, 
and, taking a path through the woods, at 
length, reached some high cliffs which over- 
hung the ocean. Sitting there, her eyes 
could reach far, far out to sea, with nothing 
between her and the distant horizon. Here 
she and David often came after tea, she to 
gaze out over the vast expanse before her 
and he to count the fishing and lumber 
boats and see if he could recognize the 
craft of any of his friends. 

She seated herself ina sheltered spot, and, 
with her eyes fixed on the distant view, 
tried to fathom her own heart. Her 
thoughts swayed back and forth like the 
waves of the sea. For one moment she 
would be filled with a fecling of rebellion 
and resistance against her lot; and then the 
intensity of this feeling would almost 
frighten her, and she would try and get con- 
trol of herself, lest these bitter feelings 
should gain the mastery. 

‘‘Show me the path, O Lord!” she cried, 
in the hour of her trial, for she was unable 
to see any way out of her difficulties. Had 
not God given her this love for the beau- 
tiful, this enjoyment of melodious sounds, 
this longing for knowledge? And did he 
give only to disappoint? ; 

But, as the advancing waves gradually 
creep further and further up the shore, so 
Margaret found herself reaching higher 
ground. ‘‘God has given me this life,” she 
said. ‘He has plainly put me where I am 
and here I am to stay. Now, shall I let my 
life be a poor, marred thing, never satisfied, 
but gradually consumed by the canker of 

unrest? No, it shallnot be. As far asin 
me lies, I will gratify my love for the beau- 
tiful. Ishall always have the mountains 
and the ocean; and, where circumstances 
hold up their barriers, I will, with God's 
help, put away the desires, and remember 
that I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
his likeness, entirely satisfied in every fiber 
of my being.” 

Her husband brightened when, on his 
return from work, his wife met him with a 
peaceful look upon her face. 

‘* You are feeling better, Maggie,” he said. 
‘*T have felt real worried about you all the 
afternoon.” 

Was her life changed after this, you ask? 
No and yes must be the answer. The daily 
round of duties were still to be gone through 
with, and often, while bending over her 
wash-tub, she would see a merry party of 
excursionists, with their harmonious cos- 
tumes, dash by. Parson Grant still con- 
tinued to preach, from an intellectual point 
of view, his somewhat ordinary sermons, 
and the melodeon did not improve with 
age; but, nevertheless, life was different, for 
Margaret brought to it a heart at rest with 
itself. 

Then David seemed to wake to conscious- 
ness that there might be a hunger which he 
had known nothing of, and, in a groping, 
uncertain way, he tried to satisfy it. He 
searched the fields and woods for wild 
flowers to adorn the cottage. At one time 
it would be the brilliant scarlet field-lilies or 
the golden coreopsis. At other times the 
delicate hare-bell or the fragrant pogonia. 
He handed them to her awkwardly at first; 
but, by degrees, he grew as much interested 
in the flowers as Margaret. 

He no longer brought home cheap 
chromos as Christmas and birthday pres- 
ents; for, notwithstanding his rough ex- 
terior, David never allowed the annivers- 
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berttypes, which he found, strange to say, 
gave her more pleasure. He consulted a 
friend, for whose literary powers he had 
great reverence, as to what books a woman 
like his wife (with a proud inflection in bis 
voice) would best like. 
Dear old Parson Grant, as he neared the 
celestial city, grew more and more spiritu- 
ally minded, and Margaret sometimes felt 
almost carried to the heavenly gates, as she 
sat in the plain little church and listened to 
his simple, heartfelt words. 
David always, throughout the Summer, 
saw that she had a double supply of flowers 
on Saturday, and no more beautiful bou- 
quets could beseen than those arranged for 
the church by Margaret’s skillful fingers. 
And then, last, but not least, there was the 
baby; and, as she and her husband watched 
the unfolding of that tiny life, they felt that 
they were blessed, indeed. And, as Mar- 
garet sat by the cradle of her first-born—a 
cradle in which had been rocked the chil- 
dren of many generations—and saw the long 
eyelashes close so softly over the rosy 
cheek and the little, dimpled hand wind 
itself into the light curls, her heart was filled 
with thanksgiving and she felt that her de- 
sire for the beautiful had had a fulfillment 
in the person of her child. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 





WHO AM I? 
(From THE GERMAN.) 
BY MRS. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


My mother is the restless cloud 
That roams the halls of blue; 

My father is the stormy wind 
That sweeps the azure through ; 


My daughter is the fruit so fair 
That always follows me; 

My son, the graceful river there, 
That loves the boundless sea. 


I am the beaming rainbow’s bed; 
I show her beauty clear ; 

My pearls adorn her blue and red, 
And bring her glory near. 


I make the rose with crimson glow ; 
She gives her heart to me; 

But, if I touch a maiden’s brow, 
Her darkest frown I sce. 


And man, wherever I may roam, 
Always torments me so; 

He doth so often beg me come, 
Then radely bid me go. 


I long to live with Mother Cloud, 
And have a chance to rise ; 

But Father Wind doth groan so loud, 
I have to leave the skies. 


I'd gladly bear my sorrows all, 
To gain some peak sublime ; 
But I am always doomed to fall, 

However high I climb. 


Iam a thief, the maidens state, 
And all their sunshine take ; 

I am too early or too late, 
Whatever call I make. 


And if, at any festive scene, 
My tearful face they see, 

They call me ugly, cruel, mean, 
And turn their backs on me. 


I cannot please a maiden’s sight, 
I’m always weeping £0 ; 
I spoil their gayest plans so bright. 
Who aml? Do you know? 
New Yor Cir. 





TWO YOUNG MISSIONARIES. 


BY MARY E. BRUSH. 








Ir was a quiet Sunday afternoon in June. 
Papa Graham had walked over to Uncle 
John’s. Mamma and the baby were having 
a nap up inthe cool north chamber. Ketury 
and her young man were visiting out on the 
back porch. Ned and Ted were lolling in 
the hammock, studying their catechism 
lesson and eating citron. 

‘*A feller has to be gnawing something 
sweet when he is studying those big names,” 
Ted said. 

Inthe Winter they had nuts and pop- 
corn; in the Fall, apples, pears, and grapes; 
but in the Spring and carly Summer there 
was nothing, unless it might be winter- 
greens, and now they couldn’t go over to 
the woods for those; because, you see, they 
had on their best white clothes. While 





making a raid on the pantry for cookics— 
which raid was unsuccessful, because 
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Ketury, foreseeing such an event, had hid. 

den them away—Ned had found on the top 

shelf a blue, cracked tureen, full of dried 

citron, which had somehow been overlooked 
in house-cleaning time. 

Of course, it wasn't very nice; but then it 
helped them along with their ecclesiastical 

studies. 

At last the lesson was learned, and Ned 
gave a sigh of relief as he flung down his 
catechism and gave a tilt to the hammock 

that sent it swinging anew. 

‘What shall we do?” he said, yawning. 

‘‘Read our Sabbath-school books? Mine is 
all about a girl out of the poor-house. A 
woman took her and taught her to keep her 
nails clean and to make gingham aprons. 

Pooh! Whatdo I care about poor-house 
girls and aprons? What's yours?” 

“Oh! it’s the same one we had @ few 
weeks ago and liked so, About the mis- 
sionaries who went to some island in the 
Pacific Ocean. Don’t you remember what 
a jolly time they had?” 

‘Yes; only the last part wasn’t so fine— 
where they got nearly eaten by cannibals.” 

“Well; but their finding cocoanuts and 
making a hut and taming the monkey. Oh! 
say, Ned! Wouldn’t you just like to be 
wrecked ona coral island?” 

“Yes, And it would be kind of nice to 
be a missionary, too.” 

‘«§’pose we make believe go off as mission- 
aries?” 

‘‘ But it is Sunday,” doubtfully. 

“‘T know it, It’s just the right kind ofa 
play for the day.” 

‘‘Well, where shall we go and what shall 
we do?” 

‘“‘l’ve thought of all that,” Ted replied, 
‘‘A short time ago | saw the O’Brian boys 
down in the meadow, playing. S’pose we 
go down there?” 

‘‘Mother doesn’t like to have us ’sociate 
with them.” 

‘‘But,” said Ted, earnestly, ‘‘don’t you 
see we go down thereas missionaries? And 
do you remember what Miss Prentiss told 
us to-day about doing good? Now we'can 
teach the O’Brians lots of Bible things. I'll 
warrant they don’t know one bit! -~And we 
can be very sober and polite to them; and 
who knows but what we ean get them so 
interested that they’ll want to go to church! 
Come, let’s get some Bibles and lesson-pa- 
pers and go down there. Hurry and come!” 

Ted was an impetuous little. fellow, full 
of earnestness about everything he under- 
took. Ned, too, was quite carried away 
with the new plan, and it wasn’t long before 
the two boys, with their hands full of Bibles, 
catechisms, and lesson-papers, had reached 
the meadow. 

Here, under a wide-spreading butternut 
tree, they found the two O’Brians—dirty, 
tangled-haired young Irishmen, of about 
twelve years—whose clothes seemed to be 
made more on the plan of good ventilation 
than anything else. Quite a strong con- 
trast did they form to the Graham lads with 
fresh white suits, jaunty sailor collars, blue 
neckties, neat stockings, and shining shoes. 
But the O’Brians were evidently not at alj 
abashed by the fine attire of their visitors. 

‘Hullo, there, Ned! Ted! What yer 
got? Gwine ter start a fust-class book-store, 
with all modern improvements?” 

‘‘No; we only came down to have a little 
visit with you,” said Ned, in conciliatory 
tones. ‘‘ Wethought that maybe you would 
like to read and study with us.” 

**Did, bey! What’s that little red book 
you've got? Hi! A Bible, as sureas I live, 
Gwine ter be a parson; be yer? Ho! ‘The 
Reverend Edward Graham, L.D.P.1.G.” and 
Tommy O'Brian uttered a loud whoop and 
turned a somersault, while his brother 
Billy laughed derisively. 

‘* Now, look here, boys,” said Ned, mildly; 
«‘Ted and I didn’t mean one bit of harm. 
It’s Sunday, and these are the books we read 
on that day. So we thought we would 
bring them down here and read with you.” 

‘* All right, sonny!” said Tommy, planting 
his begrimed toes on a tuft of moss. ‘‘ All 
right! Only we doesn’ like bein’ preached 
at, and so on!” 

‘* Yes, that's it!” said Billy. ‘‘ But go 
on and read us something, Parson Ned.” 

«You needn’ tell us anything "bout Adam 
an’ Eve, though,” Tommy putin. ‘‘ We've 
heard that over an’ over again.” 

So Ned began to read about Josoph— 





whom both the O’Brians voted & be a ‘Rum 
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sort of a chap!”—and also the account of 
David and Goliath, to which they listened 
attentively. When the story of the lying 
pair, Ananias and Sapphira, was read, 
both Tommy and Billy winced 4 little, and 
rolled on the grass. Evidently their con- 
sciences pricked them as they thought of 
sundry falschoods of their own manufacture. 

** Never mind them ’ere fibbin’ fellers,” 
said Billy. ‘‘ Tell us about that chap with 
acrown on his head,” pointing to a picture 
of Solomon, 

So Ned proceeded to relate the story of 
this wonderful monarch. How he was such 
a wise man and a rich one, too. How he 
built a great temple, and had gold and silver 
vessels, and man-servants and maid-servants. 
And then he went on to tell about the ad- 
ventures of Saul. Just as he came to a 
thrilling scene in the life of that biblical 
charactcr there was a sharp, quick bark, 
and the next instant a brown, shaggy little 
body leaped upon the Graham lads. 

It was their dog, Barkis, He had been 
let out of the house and had found his way 
down to his little masters. He reccived a 
hearty welcome from them, but there was 
some one who resented his intrusion. 

Tbis was Stub, the bob-tailed cur of the 
O'Brians. With a low growl, that showed 
his white teeth behind his smutty jaws, he 
advanced toward Barkis, evidently on hos- 
tile thoughts intent. 

** Call off your dog, Tom!” cried Ted. 

But a dog-fight was great fun for the 
O'Brians. They knew full well the war- 
like qualities of their pet and were glad for 
the chance of exhibiting them. 

‘Sho! What yer afraid of?” cried Tom: 
**I’ll give yer purp jest as fair a chance as 
mine. Let’em fight it out. Will you bet 
your jack knife 'ginst mine that Stub beats?” 

**It isn't right to bet,” said Ned; ‘‘and 
1 don't want Barkis to fight.” 

**’Fraid he'll gitlicked, be yer?” derisive- 
ly. ‘‘Sho! I wouldn’t keep a purp what 
didn’t have no spirit in him! Better puta 
petticoat on him! Yes, dress him up like a 
nice little dolly.” 

Barkis evidently resented this remark, 
for, with one convulsive bound, he sprang 
from Ted’s arms, where be had been strug- 
gling for the last minute, and, uttering a 
sharp, defiant bark, rushed toward Stub, 
who bravely stood his ground, fiercely 
showing his teeth. 

Soft-hearted Ned began to cry; but Ted, 
whose blood was up, clapped his hands and 
shouted words of encouragement to his pet. 

Then there were two rolling, tumbling, 
yelping masses, one yellow, the other brown; 
and how it would have ended I cannot say— 
fatally, I'm afraid, for Barkis, had not a 
tall form come striding across the fields. 

It was Papa, returning from Uncle John’s, 
He looked very stern and angry, secing 
which, the O’Brians took to their heels. 

** What does this mean?” he said, sternly, 
grabbing the pugnacious Barkis by the nap 
of the neck and giving Stub a kick that sent 
him yelping after his ragged masters. 
‘*What does this mean?” he repeated. 
‘Ned? Ted? How came you here with 
those boys?” 

**We—we only came down to read to 
them. We—Ned and I—thought we'd 
brivg our lesson papers and Bibles and do 
somec—some good. 
know,” gulping. 

‘* And it was your voice I heard cheering 
on Barkis, eh? Great work for a missionary! 
Attending a dog-fight! Look at your trow- 
sers, Ned! What do you suppose your 
Mother will say?” 

‘It's grass-stains, sir; and Barkis made 
the dirty marks on them.” 

* Well, well, march home, and I’ll attend 
to your case,” 

I’m sure I cannot tell what did happen to 
them. One thing I know, and that is, two 
young missionaries went to bed very early 
that evening. 

CamBripce, Mass. 


Like missionaries, you 








A Boston man went toa doctor and told 
him: * Doctor, there is something the matter 
with my brain. After any severe mental ex- 
ertion 1 have a beadache. What isthe remedy 
forit®’ “The best remedy is to get yourself 
elected to the legislature, where you will 
have no occasion to think.’’? The patient re- 
plied if it wasn’t for the sake of bis children, 
be would make the experiment. He didn’t 
want them to go through life with a stigma 
attached to their names, 





SIX THANESGIVING TURKEYS. 


BY E. P. ALLAN. 





Dan Ritey was eating his breakfast 
Strange to say, he wasn’t thinking much 
about the buckwheat cakes and honey this 
morning, though Grandma always said 
breakfast was the only time that Dan was 
not absent-minded. She had known him go 
to school without his hat, and go to bed in 
his boots, and leave his candle burning all 
night, and forget to mail a letter for a week; 
but he never failed, Grandma would say, 
with a funny twinkle, to hear Prue’s step at 
the door, and was always there to meet her 
and bring in the hot cakes. 

But to-day he was havinga debating soci- 
ety with himself, and was so much inter- 
ested in the discussion that he didn’t even 
know how many cakes he was getting away 
with. 

It was two days before Thanksgiving. 
There was a fine snow on the ground and 
Dan had a new sled. Ike Paxton, his chum, 
had no sled and no time to make one (it was 
all Ike’s mother could do to spare him 
school times, and almost more than she 
could do to feed and clothe him and the 
other three boys other times). Should he 
let Ike coast with him Thanksgiving, when 
all the fellows met on Big Spring Hill— 
for, of course, even Ike would have some 
Thanksgiving holiday? or should he give 
him his old piece of a sled, that wouldn’t go 
straight and would certainly go to smash 
the first time it struck against a tree? 

Meantime, Grandma was interviewing 
Grandpa about her Thanksgiving dinner. 
Son John was going to drive over in his big 
sleigh, with wife and six children; and 
daughter Caroline would bring ber family 
to dinner; ‘‘and I am determined to cook 
two turkeys,” said this old lady, as fiercely 
as if somebody were going to oppose her. 

‘** Very well,” said Farmer Riley, smiling. 
“You don’t say nothin’ "bout how many 
ears of corn Dobbin gets. I ain’t got nothin’ 
to say against your two turkeys.” 

** And that ain’t all,” continued Grandma, 
still defying an imaginary opposer. ‘‘I 
want another one killed for Widder Aldrich. 
Don’t you think, Father, when I asked her, 
at Miss Rogers’s quiltin’, whether she put 
chopped parsley in her turkey gravy, she 
said she hadn’t had a turkey to cook for so 
long she most forgot. I just made up my 
mind that minute that I'd kill three turkeys, 
‘stead of two, this Thanksgiving. 

‘* All right, old woman,” said the farmer, 
finishing off his breakfast with a glass of 
fresh buttermilk. ‘‘ Better have ’em killed 
‘fore night and hung up. Do you hear, 
Dan? If Granny wants al her turkeys 
killed, don’t you ask no questions, Just go 
ahead and do it.” 

‘‘And Dan,” said Grandma, ‘‘ don’t be too 
late getting at it.” 

Dan was busy picturing himself, alone in 
his glory, flashing down Big Spring Hill on 
“The Rainbow ” and trying to persuade 
himself that to a fellow who had zo sled an 
old, ricketty trap would seem a very fine 
affair. He didn't take in very clearly what 
was expected of him, but contented himself 
with a vague assurance that he was to kill 
all Grandma’s turkeys and ask no questions. 

He thought he was beginning his job 
pretty early that evening; but the November 
twilight seemed very short, and he had only 
killed six turkeys when he heard the supper- 
bell rung out of the window at him and 
knew he must give up the job for the night. 
He lugged them up to the kitchen door, 
washed his hands at the pump, and, by no 
means in a gentle humor, went in to supper. 

‘* Well, Dan,” said Grandma, putting an 
extra spoonful of sugar in his cup, ‘‘ did you 
get through?” 

‘‘No’m,” he said, in a very injured tone; 
‘‘not half through. I only killed six.” 

‘* Six/” said Grandma Riley and set down 
the cup and saucer. There was a blank 
silence, while an uncomfortable suspicion 
began to dawn upon absent-minded Dan. 

‘**Grandpa said I was to kill all your tur- 
keys, without asking any questions,” he said, 
presently; and then Grandpa roared out 
laughing, and laughed and laughed, until 
Grandma heréelf had to join, and Dan. 
They were still at it when Prue rushed in 
with the overwhelming statement that there 
were six ‘‘ kilt” turkeys at the kitchen door. 

Her chances for scolding Dan being 
spoiled by all this laughing, Grandma Riley 


took the fact of the six turkeys very quietly. 

‘*T’aint often you make me a present, 
Mother,” said the old farmer, ‘‘and I want 
one of them turkeys for Jim Coales’s 
family.” 

‘Grandma, can’t I have one for Ike Pax- 
ton’s mother?” said Dan, conscious of a 
guilty thought that this might buy off bis 
conscience about that coasting business. 

“Oh! go ‘long,” said Grandma; “ but 
you needn’t ask for t’other, cause Prue is 
a-goin’ to fetch it to her old uncle. And 
now come ‘long and help me and Prue to 
pick them six turkeys, Dan’el Riley.” 

Next afternoon Dan and Dobbin went 
‘round getting rid of those turkeys. But 
giving is a very spreading sort of thing. 
When Dan got to Mrs. Paxton’s, he had 
almost forgotten his old broken sled, and he 
and Ike laid their plans for double riding on 
the Rainbow. And the spreading did not 
stop there. That was the gayest Thanks- 
giving the Rileys had ever known. Thestory 
of the six turkeys was told, amid shouts of 
happy laughter, and, when it had quieted 
down, John’s wife said: 

‘Sister Caroline, while we come home to 
eat Mother's turkeys, I think we might kil) 
our own for somebody that hasn’t any.” 
And they made the bargain between them. 

When Grandpa Riley was covering the 
bedroom fire for the night, Grandma shook 
her head at him from the pillows, and said, 
in the tone of one who quells an enemy: 

‘You needn’t say a word, old man, I 
mean to kill six turkeys every Thanksgiving 
as long as I live!” 

Owine’s MILs, BALTIMORE Co., Mp. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tuk INDEPENDENT, New York.} 





_ NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 55 letters. 

My 35, 53, 24, 44, 13, 52 is a toilet article. 

My 54, 25, 5, 20, 27, 8is the name of a flower. 

My 11, 46, 32, 22,50, 7 is one of the seven 
liberal arts. 

My 38, 10, 30, 11, 2, 37, 41 is a comedy. 

My 22, 1, 39, 49, 21, 18, 50, 55 is a boy’sname. 

My 16, 43, 50, 46, 51 wae an ancicnt king. 

My 26, 29, 44, 15, 40, 47 was one of the six 
“Epic ’’ poets. 

My 45, 14, 30, 27 was an historian. 

My 4, 19, 30, 6, 49, 33, 48, 22 was a philosopher. 

My 6, 24, 58, 31, 8, 46, 17 is an American 
composer. 

My 34, 25, 37, 28 is an article of food. 

My 9, 36, 12, 47 is part of a ship. 

My 23, 36, 15, 42 is a man’s name. 

My 3, 1, 10, 47, 12 is a part of a vehicle. 

My whole is a familiar proverb. 


W. W. 8. HL 
RHOMBOID, 
en *# * 
** 8 *# 
oe 2 oe 
** * * 
ene # 
** * * 
** # *# 
oe £# * 
se 8 & 


Cross-words.—1, most excellent ; 2, a musical 
instrument ; 3, the end of anything; 4, to drag 
wearily on; 5, to work for wages ; 6, to judge; 
7, to linger ; 8, to stumble ; 9, a kind of poem. 

Perpendiewlars.—1, a consonant ; 2, an excla- 
mation; 3, a drunkard; 4, an instrument for 
capturing ; 5, an immense river; 6, to burden ; 
7, hauled ; 8, tidy ; 9, mud; 10, to push gently ; 
11, a printer’s term; 12, a consonant. 

L. R. H. 
HOUR-GLASS. 


Cross-words.—1, the quality of being surly ; 
2, too late ; 3, bound; 4, a number ; 5, a conso- 
nant; 6, a receptacle for grain; 7, food for an 
invalid ; 8, salutations; 9, a peculiar kind of 
stone. 

The centrals, read downward, mean funny 
and give the vowels in their correct order. 

POLLY. 


seeeeee8s 


HIDDEN CAPES. 
1. You and I can aver all she says about it. 
2. They were going, all in U. 8. uniforms, 
to fight for their country. 
8. May we ever delight to do good to others. 
4. After we have paid the car-fare, we’ll all 





take a ride, 





5. Mary .took us to the fair. We at her 
house took supper and went to bed early. 

6. We saw the whole of them at a pantaloon 
store, buying their clothing. 

7. He gave away all his part, even to the 
very last mite. 

8. It is a blessing to have good health. 

9. He had not gone far, when L. opened the 
door and came in. 

10. He lives as an ant on Ionia Island. 

W. H. 











DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Beginning of all things. 
Recorder of small things. 
A thousand tongues speaking. 
An inland sea breaking. 
Insect of mystery. 
A circle and right line. 
Nation of history. 
On my tub let the light shine. 

A. B. G. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In house, not in barn, 
In cotton, not in yarn. 
In hose, not in dog. 
In oxen, not in hog. 
Whole, a musical instrument . 
W. 8. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


CROSS AND SQUARE. 


Fass SEVERAL 
Haha A N A 
Irown M H T 
Lut F PARABLE 
47 <68 L N R 
.@ tue E Cc A 
Evewun RENEWAL 
Laic 

- @ 2.4 

Hiss8s 

I oniC 

Arno 

DIAGONAL. 
* 6@t: 07 tae 
PErfectioon 
c aLumniate 
®ane@Q@etestq~o« 
@€eaereCat ere 
eS a2e-BU Ft ese 
miscomPute 
ec rustacEan 
s imidlituDe 
exrageo@eoerattsE 
AkROW, 

Sham 

Ares ft 
Mass la 
Thoroughbaess 
Bear m a 
Bent © 

Meet 


NuMERICAL EnioMa.—A long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a pull all together. 

Clara Pemberton kindly sent an excellent 
puzzle; but the diagram is too elaburate for 
this column. 


Amy Sprague sent answers to puzzles, 








Selections, 


ARTISTIC WORK FOR CHILDREN. 





InpustRy is uv aid to morality and to re- 
ligion. ‘The bappiest villages iv the world 
are those inbabited by the wood carvers in 
the Tyrol, where every child is engaged 
with the parenis in artistic work. It con- 
duces to good bebavior. A few days ago 
a German artist, who had passed an after- 
voon in my school, remarked, ov leaving: 
«* Es ist wie in einer Kirche” (it is more like 
a church than a school). He referred to the 
quietness of the room. I have had a wide 
experience of the poorand of the worst 
classes in half a dozen couutrics, and I 
have always found that the kuowledge of 
some kind of interesting industry is the 
most powerful influence iu the world Lo in- 
duce young mev and women to spend their 
time properly. One who can model vases, 
carve panels, stencil canvas, etc. for walls 
and earn even a little by it, will keep atit 
and never tire even on holidays. 

There is an immense growing gerrend 
for such work. It is not a temporgy tach- 
ionable craze. It began with this gentury 
in Germany, it will continue as —_— 
continues to accumulate and schola#® to 
write and while the rich spend -money. 
And the demand wil] be for hand-made 
articles. It is not generally understood that 
machinery cannot produce anything artis- 
tic. There are no such things as rtistic 
works made io J way 4 by: aaagase 

wly the vulgar and ignorant Confuse 
pee te" ther which is beautiful with what 
is artistic. It is much more correct to 
speak of a pair of well-made and hand- 
made trowsers as “artistic than. of @ 
chromo-lithograph assuch. Therefore, ibis 
hand-work by childrep opens a field for 
profit. Ihave one pvp) who is, also, in 


- ‘ 
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the public school, who made by this fancy | 
work, which is so much sneered at by 
one or two of our Philadelphia contem- 
poraries, $218 during his Summer vacation. 
‘his boy has made sometimes $30 in one 


day. 

it the clergy of this country will take an 
in:erest in introducing industrial art work 
into every school, they will do God service. 
they can doit, if they will. In England 
jtis chiefly by the aid of clergymen that 
little village art schools have been estab- 
lished. ‘lhere are at least fifty ‘‘minor 
arts.” They all depend on some slight 
ability to design decorative patt ins. 

I receive every day letters from all parts 
of the country begging for advice us to the 
best means of introducing art work to 
schools. Some are from the presidents of 
city school boards, more from teachers of 
schools. Ihave been urged to introduce 
the Philadelphia system to New York, 
Boston, and Chicago. Several very influ- 
enlial persons are now earnestly engaged 
in establishing it in England and Ireland. 
The last number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury contains a very able article on ‘‘ Hand- 
work for Children,” by Mrs. Jebb, in 
which the hope is earrestly expressed that 
England will follow Philadelphia in this 
goo work. The sudden awakening of this 
reform may scem Very remarkable. Jt was 
in the air; it had been coming. It was 
predicted years ago. Now it has come. 

As I have made a special study of the 
means and methods of introducing easy 
and remunerative art work into all schools, 
I beg leave to state through your columns 
that I will cheerfully give all the advice in 
my power to clergymen and others desir- 
ous of establishing it in their communities. 
And I hope that religious journals of all 
denominations will kindly regard this re- 
quest and, indeed, this article as specially 
addressed to them.—CHARLES G. LELAND, 
in ‘‘ The Messenger.” 

220 SoutH BroaD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eounter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 












PISO'S CURE FOR 


ve) CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, Bog 
PM Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. [EJ 
4 Useintime. Sold by druggists. [5 


CONSUMPTION. 
















mported Art Tiles, | 
from Minton's, Maw’s & Boote’s, 


Suitable for Churches, Public 
Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, ete., 
etc. Mantel Facings, Hearths, 
Flower-Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decorations. 

pecial Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
= No. 11 East Nineteenth 8t., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co, 














ORDERS. 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
ORD 


e 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to mearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Koston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. "We have a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Maigjica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
‘KIDNEY-WORT 
HA®™BEEN PROVED 


“é UREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 
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COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. ~ 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) 








GRANT'S (Alum Powder) @ .. .... .---- 

BUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh. . . ..SEIEEI Is 
HANFORD’S, when fresh...........----+4 Se 
REDHEADS. ............22ecceccecccer ence II 
CHARM (Alum Powder) #  ......--s00+++ Bo ee 


AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥ 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, % z.)..... es 


PIONEER (San Francisco)......---.++++++ Be ee Pe 
TREES Ra eae Ape rt | 
OP SENDER s. cckanwnekad TN 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul). ........ fe 
II a ncccscncasccssesenccsoqneonceseeen Be 
CONGREGSS............000 creccccccvceccvees a 

BBCERIS 2.0... .ccccccccccccccccccccscced 77s 
GIELEPS,............cccvcccccccscccssosees aan 

HANFORD'S, when not fresh............. ee 

i a 

BULK (Powder sold loose)................+. 7 


RUMFORD’S, when not fresh 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wuslosemve ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a 
high degree of merit and does not contain either alum or phosphates or other in} 
stances. 


urious sub- 
E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


“It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 
— ““H. A. Mort, Ph.D.” 
“T have examined a package of aoe Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 


I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance, 
“Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


‘‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 
posed are pure and wholsome. 8. 


The materials of which it is com- 
Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.” 


“Jung 23p, 1882.—We have made acareful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, pur- 
chased by myself in the open market here and in the original package. We find it to be a cream 
of tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, 


and wsofel tageodienté. 
“Juan H. Wricut, M.D., | Analytical Chemists, 
“ ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., | formerly Wright & Merrell, St. Louis. 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1878 : at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute ; and 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health, all over the world. 

N6OrTE.—The above D1aGRram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 
beipg as indicated in the above diagram. This, practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only 
proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience: that, 
while it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is fur more economical and, 
besides, affords the advantage of better work. 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 


* While tho diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than other 
powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders 
no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


om FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 


* BRANCH ( 14199 Bdway, near 29th St., N.Y. 
how safely, easily and | gpprops! 44 Hebi tas Hite 


cheaply ,you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
y , -- hig. “ae etc., of all fabrics and 
en, y D - 
fully without ripping. y cleaned or dyed success 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Tab! Ca 
ete. cleaned or dyed. ee 
Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
promis the best results and unusually prompt re 
urn of goods. 
Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


SCROLL saw. 


Full size Swings, 20 inches, tiltin, 
table for inlaying, boxed tight, 
strong, and reliable; light und 
still-running. Senc by express or 
freight on receipt of $1.59. Club 
rates 6 for $6 where I[ have no 
\\ agents. Say where you saw this. 
Address H, L. BEACH, 
MONTROSE, 
Susquehanna Co., Penn, 




















S.F. HAYWARD, Gem: 
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KIDNEY-WORT 


7s. BACON PLANS, 
Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, neard2nd St., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, ete. 


94 BeekmanSt.,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 














a 


We have no other business address. 





THE 


[ittleteld Stove Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


Littlefleld's Parlor Furnace or Dowble Heater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES, 
Tie * Fort Orange,” Oy “Queen Anne,” “Morn 
ing Glory,” and “Eastlake” Parlor Stoves. 
“Morning Glory.” “ Woodland,” “ Eastlake,” 
* Lotus” Cook Stoves. 
“Delavan,” Right and Left-hand Fire Box, “ Quecn 
nne,” ‘“‘Queen Anne X and XX,” “ Littlefleld,’ 
and “Leland” Ranges, also the “NEw Monyiyc 


GLORY” Parlor Stoves, etc. 

; 7) “ eo A Db ” a 1 a) E. oe 
Specialties : lake" ety éad Bango mine ta aie 
Morning Glory” Parlor. 


on” 


The 


t#?™ Any information In reference to Prices and 
Terms promptly furnished on application. 

If our Stoves cannot be found in your place, please 
write us direct,as we allow the Trade Discouat in 
places where we have no agent. 


LeBOSQUET 


STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 




















GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8.CONOVER & CO., 
No. 80 WEST 23p ST., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, Etc. 
The largest manufactufers in America. 
| Dimect ImporTERs OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
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\CFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED 
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“ JAPANESE.” 


x 


49 Chambers St., New York. Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


BRANCH No, 2€8 CANAL ST. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC, 


ae 


d 
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GaLNALV 
«c ASANVAVE 





18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 





THE REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING GUN. 









Decarbonized Steel Barrel, 28, 29, and 82 inches. 


Weight, 64 Ibs. 
Bore, No. 20 Gauge, No. yr 


2 Model. Uses Brass or Paper Shells. Center-fire. ~ 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 77 Chambers Street, N, Y, 


Simple, Safe, Effective, 


Price $10. 


Reference— The Wirrrss, Every 
Gun Warranted, 
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Farm and Geren. 


(The Agricullural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
@f our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


PROFIT IN FRUIT CULTURE. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 








Tue experience of every grower of fruit for 
market will, I think, tally with mine, that 
the most important matter in beginning as a 
pomologist is to plant very few varieties. Not 
lees than four-fifths of our good fruits are un- 
profita>ic. They will serve the purpose of the 
aniateur, whose main object is to supply his 
table with a succession of good fruit ; but they 
will not pay the gardener. This point should 
be brought out more strongly in the catologues 
of our Jeading nurserymen. The only difficulty 
do ma’sing ont a catalogue list of vameties for 
profit would be that such a list must be modi- 
fied nearly every year and yet not very largely. 

A few fruits have had a tremendous run of 
the market and of popular favor and then 
waned into obscurity. The Seckel pear is not 
to-day bringing anything like the prices it did 
ten years ago; and in many sections, fruit- 
brokers tell me, it is no longer in much 
demand. 

A few years ago the Rostiezer was notorious, 
partly for having been awarded one of the 
Greeley prizes; but, if any one has made money 
from the Rostiezer, he cannot do it now. 

The Bartiett has stood fire grandly. 
popular as ever and is profitable. 

The Duchess, where it does well, which is 
nearly everywhere, is also a pear for profit. 

The Clairgeau, so much denounced by some, 
is in this section a noble pear, if properly 
handled ; and is, at least, profitable, but not in 
the maximum degree. It should be picked 
eatly in October, kept in a cool cellar or fruit- 
room till December or late November, and 
then, without much handling, placed promptly 
in market. If to be shipped, it must go to 
market the first of November. But for down- 
right cash returns there is not the equal of the 
D’Anjou. This magnificent pear, picked with 
and marketed with the Clairgeau or a little 
later, will command in our inland markets 
from four dollars upward per bushel. The 
tree is healthy and of fine growth, bears annu- 


It is as 


ally large, smooth pears, and holds them well 
on the limb. I shall, next Spring, graft out all 
of my Flemish Beauties, Louise Bonnes, etc., 


ete., into D’Anjous, The Flemish is not, on the 
average, a paying pear. If I were to makea 
list of pears for market, it would be very ehort, 
Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Sheldon, Swan’s 
Orange, Howell, Clairgeau, Duchess D’ Anjou. 
I cannot speak for Hardy and one or two more 
that I presume should be added to such a list. 
Still, were I to plant a large orchard strictly 
for profit, considering growth and health of 
trees, as well as abundance of fruit, I would 
take only Bartlett, Sheldon, Swan’s Orange, 
D’Anjou, Clairgeau, and one-half should be 
D’Anjou. The Sheldon is really the most 
delici »us pear in the list and should stand very 
high every way. It pays with decent culture, 
Ihave spoken only of pears. The idea is 

correct for all kinds of fruits. An orchard with 
a large number of varieties demands incessant 
work and constant anxiety. Most varieties are 
poor keepers and must be hastened to market. 
We have apples that make no returns in the 
way of cash until other varieties have been 
abundantly paying for five or six years. The 
Spy does not come into this list, if properly 
trimmed and cultivated, although not an early 
bearer. This matter of trimming is of special 
importance in enabling us to judge of trees, 
Standard pears headed low will bear five years 
earlier than when headed as high as the trees 
in old orchards. It is equally necessary to 
comprehend the pecyliarities of each variety 
and trim accordingly. The Spy should be 
headed low and simply well opened in the top. 
The Greening must be allowed to spread well 
and have abundance of room. The Baldwin 
must be trimmed to secure stout limbs, to pre 
vent breaking down when loaded. Properly 
trimmed and cultivated, we can make our 
selection wisely and it will not embrace more 
than adozen varieties. This dozen will vary 
for different sections ; but it will hardly any- 
where surpass that number. In this section, 
for profit, I should confine myself to Baldwin, 
Spy, Kirkland, Roxbury Russet, Greening, 
Red Astrachan, and Pound Sweet. The latter, 
in some sections, is coming into great 
demand, and is yet, considering size, 
case in harvesting and its grand—qualities 
for cooking the best sweet apple we have. It 
must be grown on open trees, well exposed to 
the sun; otherwiseit is worthless. Asa second- 
ary list for profit, I should plant Williams’s Fa- 
vorite, Maiden’s Blush, Sherwood, Hubbards- 
ton, Famense, Jonathan, King, Talman’s 
Bweet, Wagener, and White Pippin. In consid- 
ering profit, we should consider not only the 
harvest for a few years, but for many, In that 
oase the tough, enduring quality of the trees 


ne 





must be estimated. The Baldwin, in such an 
estimate, cannot be placed at the head of the 
list, and the Spy is not sure to endure a very 
heavy crop without some breakage; yet the 
Baldwin pays so rapidly and abundantly that 
we can afford to lose it sooner than most other 
varieties. It is also to be considered that some 
varieties of apples occupy a third or half more 
room in the orchard than others. The Spy isa 
very upright grower ; the Baldwin very compact ; 
the Kirkland still more so; whereas the King 
stretches its limbs out sprawlingly and, for the 
space it occupies, gives decidedly less returns 
than the others. 

All other fruits come under the same rule: 
for profit, plant fewer varieties. In strawberry 
culture a good succession comes with Duchess, 
Cumberland, Downing, Bidwell, and Kentucky, 
all of which are profitable varieties. Of course, 
there are other varieties equally so, as the Wil- 
son, Crescent, Miner, and Monarch. For the 
present Shar; less may be most profitable of all. 
But the point is, plant only four or five varieties 
to cover market period. 

Instead of buying every novelty and wasting 
his profits on it, let each cultivator make a 
specialty of originating some new fruit or 
flower or tree or vegetable. Three years ago 
I took for my specialty geraniums, and have a 
superb collection of seedlings, equal to your 
best. The following year I tried gladioli and 
currants. The result can be determined next 
year. This Fall I make my first attempt with 
seedling peaches, hoping to secure a hardy, first- 
clase peach for this section. We may fail in 
all such efforts ; but we are working in the right 
direction and toward profit, not only for our- 
selves, but for all the people. 

The raspberry and strawberry mania, which 
has raged for a few years, is leading to grand 
results ; but it is folly for those who plant for 
profit to try the new varieties until they have 
been proved and approved by those whose 
business it is to test all applicants for favor. 
Most noisy claimants will drop out of sight in 
two years or their true character will be known. 
In my grounds I find profit confined to Davison’s 
Thornless Early and Gregg Late for Black Rasp- 
berries, and Cuthbert, Lost Rubies, Caroline, 
and Rochelle for reds and yellows. No Black- 
berry proves profitable in this section. Snyder 
is too small; and Kittatinny not safe from 
open Winters and from heavy snows, and, 
therefore, not a sure bearer. 

Asa general rule, the lists made out for profit 
are also best for amateur planting, especially 
in small fruits; that is, they are the best to 
constitute the larger part of a plantation for 
home use. 

Cuinton, N. ¥. 


CROSS-BRED DAIRY COWS. 


A GREAT deal of prominence has been given 
of late to the subject of a proposed new breed 
of dairy cows. The new (?) idea seems to have 
originated not with adairyman or breeder, but 
with a poultry fancier, and the absurdity of 
making a novelty of what has been in existence 
for 30 years past exemplifies fully the aptness 
of the proverb about a cobbler sticking to his 
last, and also the truth of the fact that few 
people seem to know what is going on about 
them. The proposed new breed is a cross of 
the Ayrshire with the Jersey. To persops who 
are expert in fine dairying this cross has long 
been known and has, moreover, been extens- 
ively used; but the trouble in the way is one 
sufficiently well known to breeders. It is the 
impossibility of fixing the united characteristics 
of the two combined breeds in the cross-bred 
produce. A new breed is not made by a wave 
of the hand or by the expression of an euthu- 
siast, It isthe work of years, of a lifetime, 
and of an expert breeder. The utmost patience 
and long and careful study are required even 
fo! a beginning and to reach a starting point. 
The careless, unthinking man will say off-hand: 
‘‘Here’s your Ayrshire cow, a copious milker, 
sturdy, hardy, and easy feeder ; and here’s your 
Jersey bull, descended from the richest butter 
cow ever known, and having an escutcheon of 
the most perfect form, and all the most popu- 
lar and fancy points. Let us mingle these two 
bloods. The result will be that we shall cer- 
tainly have cross-bred animals partaking of the 
good qualities of both of the parents. And 
then we will interbreed these and fix these 
qualities upon the race. In time we shall pos- 
sess a cow that isa copious milker and a rich 
butter-maker. We shall put the butter of the 
Jersey into the milk of the Ayrshire, and the 
tenderness of the one will be overpowered by 
the robustness of the other.’’ He will figure 
this out. He will reach it as Boabdil killed off 
his enemies and gained victories by computa- 
tion. But, unfortunately, figures and actual 
results have never yet matched or helped cach 
other out in matters of breeding. It is safer to 
calculate and figure the other way and hope 
one may be mistaken. 

Now, so far as crossing Ayrshires with Jer- 
seys, the results, so far as the first cross goes, 
are all that the most sanguine peréon can look 
for or expect. He will, indeed, put the butter 
of the Jervey in the milk of the Ayrshire some. 
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times, and sometimes he will put the milk of 
the Ayrshire into the butter of the Jersey. 
These may seem to mean the same thing, but 
they do not. There is a great difference when 
one meets it in the dairy. The cross may pro- 
Auce a cow with all the points of the Ayrshire 
in form and color and general make-up, refined 
and molded by the Jersey, with the finer head 
and neck and yellow ears; soft, yellow skin ; 
fine horn ; large, bright, soft eyes and fine bone 
of the latter; or he may have all the general 
points of the Jersey, altered by the coarse head 
and hair, the coarser bone, more robust body, 
and heavy horn of the Ayrshire. And, what is 
more, this latter result will happen almost every 
time when the top cross is the Ayrshire. The 
cow of the former kind cannot be surpassed 
for use in a butter dairy, and its butter will be 
superior in flavor and texture to that of the 
pure Jersey, except to those persons, perhaps, 
who are prejudiced by fashion in favor of the 
latter. Some years’ experience and an ac- 
quaintance with a large herd in which pure 
Jersey bulls have been crossed upon pure Ayr- 
shire cows for 30 years past, and from which 
the cross-bred animals have beenscattered over 
the country at large, are the grounds for the 
previous statements. 

The first and most successful breeder of this 
class of cows is Mr. Thomas Fitch, of New 
London, Conn. He has been engaged in cross- 
ing breeds for the dairy for his whole mature 
life-time, and his experience is that this first 
cross is the most valuable cow for the butter 
dairy in existence. But he has not found it 
profitable to go beyond this, and breed from this 
cross, and so found a new breed, and the long 
experience of this shrewd and skillful breeder 
ghould not be readily set aside upon the mere 
figuring of any person who has no practical 
experience and merely supposes that from 
certain known results conditions or values 
equally certain will surely follow. It is nnfor- 
tunate for us that they do not, as it would then 
be very easy to produce such rich butter cows 
for dairy purposes that in time every dairy 
man might have his private golden calf to wor- 
ship or his cow which would drop the ready- 
made golden grains into the market tubs. I[n- 
deed, this has been claimed fora Michigan cow ; 
but the modesty of the owner, perhaps, has so 
far kept hiscow from the public view.—Ulica 
Herald, 





APPLE CULTURE. . 


Prescott WILiiaMms, of Williamsburg, Mass., 
who has given a quarter of a century to apple 
eulture and now has twenty acres in the fruit— 
about 1,400 trees in all—has one of the largést 
crops this year the orchards ever produced. It 
reached about 800 barrels. These trees are 
expected to reach a bearing capacity of 2,000 
barrels. In the next ten years the income from 
the twenty acres is estimated at $2,000 a year. 
The land is like all that adjoining and Mr. 
Williams considers it all good for apple culture. 
The peculiarity of his method is that he digs a 
hole five feet square, in which the young tree is 
set, and it is then filled around with good soil 
and well made compost. The orchards are 
never plowed, for he has found the little root- 
lets come to the surface for nourishment. The 
windfalls and decayed fruit are all removed. 
The tree is cut to grow low, with wide-spreading 
branches, thus‘avoiding much of the danger 
from high winds. Mr. Williams has this year 
observed for the first time a difference in the 
shape of the Baldwin trees that bear in the odd 
and the even year. The difference is quite 
noticeable when it is once pointed out. The 
even year tree has long and slender branches 
reaching out in all directions, while the odd 
tree is more scrubby, the branches growing 
closer together on the top. These facts may 
be of much importance to those who wish to 
graft the Baldwin. Like many other fruit- 
raisers, Mr. Williams has come to the conclu- 
sion, as aresult of his long experience, that 
only a few varieties of both apples and pears 
are profitable to raise. He would not set more 
than three varieties of pears, and, if be were to 
set an orchard of a thousand apple trees, he 
says he would set only the Baldwin and the 
Ladies’ Sweeting. The latter is a Winter 
sweet, light red in color, very handsome, and a 
profuse bearer. 





OR MEXICAN [TIGER- 
FLOWER. 


Tue Tigridia is a showy flower, so peculiar in 
form and bright in color as to startle any one 
who sees it for the first time as something 
entirely novel. It is of a vivid scarlet, or in 
other varieties of a golden yellow color, with 
very distinct, dark spots, which give the name 
Tigridia, from tiyris, thetiger. The shape of 
the flower is very odd, with three petals spread 
out like an open palm or bike an inverted 
cocked hat. The leaves of the plant are deep 
green, long, narrow, and sheath-like, and set 
off in their stiff uprightmess the large, bril- 
Nant flower, Each blossom lasts but a day; 
but the bulbe yield three or four stems each, 
and, by planting them fn a compact mass, a 
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succession of flowers can be secured for two 
months in Midsummer. 

The bulbs are small and tunicated and they 
increase freely by offsets. They should be 
planted about the middle or last of May, two 
inches deep, in any common garden soil, and 
they require no special care. The plants grow 
nearly two feet high and a circle of them in the 
garden will surpass almost anything else in 
brilliant effectiveness. The flowers are not 
desirable to gather for the house, where, away 
from the parent stem, they soon close. But 
they are gorgeous and tropical looking in their 
own sphere—the garden. 

The bulbs should be carefully taken up in 
October, as they do not bear heavy frost, dried, 
and kept in sand or sawdust; or they do very 
well in an open box, by themselves, where the 
atmosphere isdry and not too warm. The 
mice sometimes find out and appropriate to 
themselves Tigridia bulbs ; but the florist learns 
by one disappointment of this kind not to leave 
these or any or his garden treasures exposed 
to such depredations. 8. 





BUCKWHEAT IN THE ORCHARD. 


Proressor J. L. Bopp, in the Iowa Home- 
stead, says: ‘*For several years past many of 
our experienced fruit-growers have recom- 
mended the sowing of buckwheat in orchards, 
nurseries, etc., with a view to lowering the sur- 
face temperature of soil and to produce the 
friable, moist surface, conditions needed for the 
healthful growth of trees upon the open 
prairies. Later, it has been urged by several 
that many of our noxious insects failed to find 
on buckwheat-covered surfaces the needed con- 
ditions for transformation and development. 
It seems that in Europe the same observations 
have been made.’’ The following note from 
the London Farmer is, at least, suggestive: 
“Many years’ practical experience has con- 
vinced Mr. Lagarde that sowing buckwheat in 
soils infested with white worms, grubs, ants 
ete., allowing it to grow until it flowers an 
then plowing it in as green manure, effectually 
frees them from all subteryanean parasites. The 
crop, especially the variety known as Tartaiian 
buckwheat, epringe up rapidly, chokes all the 
weeds, and abstracts but little nitrogen from 
the soil, as it draws its principal nutriment from 
the air. It decomposes very quickly in a good 
soil, doubtless owing to the spongy nature of 
the leaves. This decomposition is immediate 
and the large amount of gas liberated asphyx- 
iates the larve of the various ineects in the 

ound. Mr. Lagarde suggests this as a po-si- 


le remedy for phyloxera, by sowing among the 
vines and digging in about the roots.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
DYSPEPSIA. 








Franors H. Atxrns, A. A. Surgeon U. 8. A., 
says: ‘* For dyspepsia, wheth rin the leav or 
corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night 
sweats of consumption it has common!y given 
speedy benefit aud some of my army friends 
are quite enthusiastie about it.” 











VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure. 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best femalc population. 
The Greatest Medieal Diseovery Since the Dawn of History, 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
(2 Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely ae 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound !s unsurpassed, 
LYDIA £. PINKHNAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every a of Kumors from = 


Blood, and give tone and h to the system, 
man woman or child. ving it. 


Both the Co: d and Blood are 
at 23 and 235 Western frame, igee. Mass. Price of 
mt by 


Bend for Guide to Health. #4t- 


No Sony owls be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER TILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity ofthe liver, 25 cents per box. 


PTO es PIN ap 
FILER Lek Fa 
KIDNEY-WORT? 





FOR , 
—RHE-UM-A-T-S-M—| 
it is for all the painful diseases of thes 
KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
| It cleanses th of 
e vi : of Rheumatism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
e worst forms of this terrible di 
and in short time 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





s wire contains six times as per- 
toot _4 ~ if . and pa the e only f fence iy By is as effi. 
t against small as animals. It will 
not rslip through the ape, wand ty 4 + — 
i Ivanize iad ene whic 
tos = Sti y to its strength ‘Se This wire 


y 
nt upon any other gates ght. 
MERIC FENCING CO.. 234 West 20th St, N.Y 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” |! 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, TAROTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to up farms during the 
yaching Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 
?, to inform themselves of the advantages offered 


by ORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

The Nosthers J Fastte matizced runs through a region 
which cannot 

HE TUTE ULNESS OF IMATE, 
FERTILITY OF SOLI 

WEALTH OF NATURAL RESO IRCES, 

Nowhere else are 60 “ at inducements offered to 
COLONISTS and sary 

MEC 


CS, LABORERS, and MINERS, 
LUM BERMEN. BORERS, ap MEN. and TOURISTS 
CROPS. are large and sure; STO CK-RAISI NG 


f occupation ; 

KETS, GOOD BUSINFSS Ny RA and 
FINE CHANCES foe nay ING INVESTME 

The crestor port of Dakota and Montana ~™= a 
NEW FIELD FC oz 
The | Hy condition of existing settlements 
along ine of the Northern Pacffic Ratflroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of te permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire 

The Nor thern Pacific Raitroed has nowin market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
otered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


se MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000, 
acres awaiting settlement. 
In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for occu 
"THE ORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


JA 
For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 





Ne. 285 Breadway. 
ALFRED AVERY, J. 8. Bassett, 
Editor. Man’rAdv’t Dep't. 


“SOUTH AND WEST,” 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
PuBLISHED AT 320 N. TuIRp 8r., St. Lovts, 


by ALFRED AVERY & CO. 

Send for sample copies of ** South and 
West,’ which is a first-class agricultural and 
family paper, published semi-monthly. Politics 
are entirely ignored. General news, valuable 
information, and interesting reading-matter 
are furnished. The best of correspondents 
contribute from all rections or tne country. 
Usefal premiums, consisting of the best Cylin- 
der Churns. Housekeepers’ Scales, Wa-bing 
Machines and Wringers, Pocket Knives, Scis- 
sors, Table Cutlery, Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
and many other useful premiums will be furn- 
ished to our subscribers with the paper at the 
actual wholesale price. Liberal commissions 
will be viven to club-raisers. 

Paper sent frem until Jan. , 1884, for 


50 cents, Sample Copies, a amt i Pr 
ium List, sent Free on ‘Applicat oo. aad 


Address: “ SOUTH and WEST,” 


320 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE GARDENER'S MONTHLY AND 
HORTICULTURIST, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STaTE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


is indispensable to all who are interested in _Hortt- 
culture im the least d whether the sors, 
caring for ae proper we ffare of a single plant; the 
enthusiastic AMATEUR, wi reater or means to 
indulge = crowing fetrete & the ScrenTIsT, already 
abreust 8 rhe e present stores of Horticultural 





new subscribers. or one old and one new, for $3.20. 
Same pro’ poepertian for fractions of a year. On foreign 
subscript add 38 cents per year for foreign post- 
age. Address 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The oldest, largest, and best periodical, devoted en- 
tirely to oalery ever ee. Splendiat Il}us- 
e Ame 


H. H. STODDARD, vss aM 


2 BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 








To any person who will send us the addresses of 
fifty newspaper readers, not more than one from a 
family, we will send an elegant life-like portrait of 
Gen. Garfield, 14x28 inches in size, The genuineness 
of the addresses to be certified toby your postmaster. 
Address Tue Fanuzrs’ Uston, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE- 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 
“Suypoorg, 9970q:) 
puv 9ou0]][90 
-Xq [SUplAlpul corey 





wi 
uriséee. 
Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Uolstein and Devon Cattle. 


Our pone have the advantage of our many 
—y ——- = in create and importing, 


e col of comparing 

br flerent ——_ low P eo r anna mt 

of business, low es 0 in. 
pondence solicited. 


Catalogues 
POWELL "BROTHERS, 
Springboro, Crawford Ceunty, Penn. 
Menties jon Fie INDEPENDENT. 





WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give pewetin, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard w 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILIOATE PAINT. 

Very durable and economical. One gal when 
thinned, produces two pens of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker ®treet, New York. 


CORN 


ELLER! 


on ae 
wee areal on 


mh Valley Emery Wheel Co 
Unigh Seavnred va. 









Sin ASK YOUR 





Orr! 


Read what $4 will do, 


Ow receipt of $1.00 we will send Crry a 
CouNTRY oe yesesncee y address in the U nited 
States or Can and in addition will give each 
subscriber 20 Choice Books, each book containing 
& COMPLETE story or first class novel by a celebra- 
ted American or European author, handsome! 
illustrated and bound in pamphlet form, and sen 
them free of postage. These books bound in 
tely at the book store 
would cost at least $1.00 each. Below we give 
the names of the gifted authors and titles of the 
books we give away toevery subscriber to City 
AND COUNTRY: 

A GOLDEN Dawn. By Authorof “ Dora Thorne.” 
ENocH ARDEN AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred 


ennyson. 

Bive Eves 4 Gotpen Harr. By Annie Thomas. 

DupLey CaRLEON. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

A GILDED S1n. By Author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

Sister Rose. By Wilkie Collins. 

DISTINGUISHED PFOPLE. 

ANNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 

V ALERIE’S FATE. Mrs. Alexander. 

THe HISTORY AND MyYsTERY oF ComMON THINGS, 

Essica; or, THE MYSTERY OF THE HEADLANDS. 
By Etta W. Pierce. 

THe Laure. Busn. By Miss Mulock. 

THE LADY OP THE LAKE. B 1-4 Walter Scott. 

Amos Barton. By George 

Grimm’s Farry STORIES FOR a an 

CapTatn ALECK’s Lecacy. By M. Tt Caldor. 

Davin Hunt. By Miss.Ann 8. Stephens. 

Henry ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. By Mary ‘ecil Hay. 

RET1BUTION; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 


or an Margaret Blount. 
For $1.25 City and Country and 


Thirty Books. 


On receipt of $1.25 we will send Crry AND Coun- 
TRY, One year—the above twenty books and the 
following ten books, ALL POST PAID: 

JEAN INGELOW’S Poems. 

THE CITIES OF THE New “Wort. 

Hester. By Beatrice M. Butt. 

Fancy WorK AND House ADORNMENT. 

Be.t Branpon. By P. Hamilton a ers. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HeartH. By Chas. Dickens. 

THE Lost Bawk } = B tg E coal y Wood. 

Misstnc. By Ma ecil 

THE YELLOW —— By W iikie Collins. 

A ed, PROM THESEA. By the Author of “ Dora 
orne.’ 

The above are the most astounding offers of the 
century. Thealready very extended circulation 
of Crry anp Country and the great demand for 
these works enable us to make this = leled 
offer. Crry AND CoUNTRY isa 24- Illustrated, 
Literary and Agricultural m ly which is des- 
tined to have an enormous a a. recog and tre- 

we sinfiuence, = eg th 
er ny one sending in the 0 can 
HONESTLY say Ay | are not he money whe ~_ 
this bargain ave th “= 4 prom pt! 
nded. We pperenten entire noe range 
ey by Post-Office ord Ge restore letter may be 
sent at our risk. ‘Address 


CITY AND COUNTRY CO., 
217, 219, & 221 N. High Street, 
(Mention this paper.) 


COLUMBUS, 0. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone . Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Ofice, 159 Front Street. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


adjoin: @ connected with th 
SQUARE oS 44 LES commer of 15th x UNION 
York. 
IS NOW READY FON TRE Hd pacer sheer OF GUESTS. 
Loin t desirable and accessib! 
Pron interest in in the city. Lay ad Puente 
aes With overy magem, cos venience and 
ement. perb salons, elegant res- 
m,and choice cuisine. Fifty. 
and tol:et-room attached. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


S, Denis Hotel aad Taplor’s alee, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and {1th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBA NY, N. Y. 

This large and popular hotel willon May Ist pass 
under our menegeent, We shall at once make ex- 
tensive changes and improv mmente-redecorating, 
painting, and eS. the whole house 


T. ROESSLE, SON & co., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
KENM Oo RE, 


ALBANY, N. + situa garner North 





aren 
two suites, 

















alki distance of Depots, New Capitol, and 
Public uildin; 
FIRS TCE ASS IN IN EVERY RESPECT. 
‘RE, Proprie 


ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and Coated 


WITH 
‘*VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur- 
ance Companies. New roofs laid and warranted ten 
years. Water-tight cellars. 

VAN ORDEN’'S ROOF COATING, with simple direo- 
tions, 60 cents gallon, shipped everywhere. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF CO. 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VAN ORDEN’ SDOUBLE PLASTIC. ey | ASPHALT 
ROOFS laid on new or old build 25 cents per 
square foot. Will last thirty years wh thout repairs. 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED ROOFS, 50 cents 
square foot. Suitable for heaviest traffic, for busi- 
ness, or pleasure. 


MOORE BRO’S GENERAL COW DRINK. 


D -smgvention of “ Milk Fever,’’ 
Abortion’ « Garget,’’ “ Climatic Fevere,’’ 
“ Red Water,’’ “‘ Black Leg,’’ etc. 

For fevers and diseases of cattle generally it is 
without poet. 50 cents each. 

EDW. RE, M. R. C. V.8., was sneenety cattle 
DP han tor for the British Governmen 

rite MOORE BRO’'S, Albany, Ne ¥. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Beit Fourp 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells, 
Special attention given to Church Be’ 

[2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 

















FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 

















fzeiEtrmers On Beals fe aviied to wd tr 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the foMowing Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B, Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
GTS, HO MITE ss cores gcves secsecccccses 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EE, TP ros. 8c cacncnsccccecoentonnensesésosccs 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the ENQraver,..........cccccscssccsces 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bine, 1OZBD...0.ccccsvvccccsscsoccssosccsesecovoes 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..............0.5 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GOP, Beecscbncctetitenccecsatateccivaxs 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
GRD icc ecncancccceccgseccogpecceaees 0 50 


Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbers (postage free)...........--.-....005 83 00 
26 « (6 mos.) (postage froe).............. 1 5e 
13 “ (8 mos.), Of Nhv-bddep conse 76 
4 o (1 month), o - geepewinnanans 35 
2 ba (2 weeks), ee OE ee 20 
1 Number (1 week), w paeeienliainel 10 
One subscription two years... ...........c.00. 0s 5 0e@ 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 

ORS BOMNIEAMES 006 crccccdercccoccscsccccccvceece 500 
One subscription with two !.iw subscribers, in 

GRO TOMMARNGD 000 ccccececcrs-coccepescecdoop of 70@ 
One subscription three years..................... 700 
One subscription with threo xrw subscribers, 

in one remittance........... aos dugmiesaomeknas 8S 50 


One subscription four years.,............... w-. 8 5O 
One subscription with four ¥iw subscribers, tn 

OMe PEMITtANCE. ..... 66666 6 ceeeeeeennerneeeeese 
One subscription five years.. 
Any number over five at the same rate, invani- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning Japuary ist, 1882, Tux INDEPENDENT willl 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 





Sample Copies Free upon Appiteation.. 


ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


tw” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Reats- 
TERED LetTeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions cro indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ts 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a = siamp is received 


the seantes will bes sent muy = 
rs. SAMPSON LO & c 4 No, 188 Fleet Street, 
on cy “Agents in teates to receive subscriptions 


ad ti ts. 
mae * THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0, Bex 2787, ork City.. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER figst-clasa publications and perfod- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a let of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
ap i Abvertteemenss. co Le, gerd Business aa 4 
time 


ittmes ions *month), ‘he. id times ie month). . ‘Sie. 


52 welve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS- 





BE Ghame. .. .cccecccsocsows “_ 

4 times (one month)... ° 

3 (three mouths -¥0c, 

6 “ (six .. . Bbe. 

s2 060”) =«6((twelve “ Dellidiines icvve+.0ee OOe 
Pustiswen’s NOTICES..... -- -- 2 rpms PER AGATE 
ForaxctaL NOTICES..... “two pouane PER AGaTs 

INE. 

NOTICES. . _Firry Crests a Line, 
~yf-y Dp DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 


“Tw mty-five Cents a Line. 
bg HA fea tor advert rising must be made fn advanoe, 
A all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Breadway, New York City, 


hone 


32 








Solid Silver Wares 


325/900 Fine. 
KOREAN. ST0ONS AND PORE 


are sold by the Trade as low as goods of much in- 
ferior grade in quality and workmanship, so 
that purchasers can be assured of obtaining an 
article of sterling quality, if they will see that this 
Trade Mark ate is stamped on every plece. 
This stamp STERLING has now become as well 
known in this country as is the Hall Mark of Eng 
land as a sure guaranty for good quality. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8 


MUSICAL WOVELTIES. 





Music BOXES FROM $1 UP. 


ORGU INETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAP eo 
MUSICAL CABINETS, AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 
AND REED ORGANS 

HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD “yk REJECTED THE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION 

SMALL INSTRU MENTS, 64 TO $30. LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, 960 TO 62,500 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. vat 00 
ine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 760 
ow See band French China Tea Se pts, rv) pieces. 8 50 
aeenlyy Decorated Fr'h China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 12 00 
r Sets, 11 pieces, white 325 
oe hite English Porcelain Dinner Sets,100 pleces. a6 00 
Bliver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz 8 00 
LSO ALL HOU SEFU RNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustreted Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on | 
application. “Estimates furnished 
Cc. L. HADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders boxed and on Cag ar Steamer, free of eharge 
Bent C. O D. or P..O. Monez Order. 


a. w. LAKE, 

IMPORTER OF JAPAN AND CHINA 
TEAS, PORCELAIN, AND PAPER, Ete. 
P.O. BOx 234, 74 PINE ST., New York. 
PRICE-LIST OF IMPORTED JAPANESE NAPKINS. 

Manufactured from the Bark of the Rammie Plant 
and Sterch from a Root perfectly pure, tnodorous, 
and wholesome in overy respect. It is cheaper than | 
washing They make a good Advertising Medium, 
besides being useful for a Napkin at the same time, 
and are espectally desirable in every place where 
meals are served, Lunch Rooms, Parties, Pionica, ete. 
[? Seud 25 Ceuts for One Dozen fam Nes. -a3 

Ox 


Size of Paper, in inches... 1! 20x 

Plain Napkin, per i, 000 es ae 750 @10 0 
With Pripted Border, 5 00 000 12580 
Print'd to order, with Car 1250 1500 


ALL GRADES IN STOCK. 


wW. .& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 








107 Lake St.. Chic age 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams. Gerdes 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, tron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


ete. 
WorKSs FOUNDED IN 1832. 


them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Parts, France, In 
1887; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873: and Centeuntal Exhi- 
bition, 1876. 



















THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH, 


Ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world, 


2d.—It is the only Polish which will make a 
Jet Blaok lustre on a Hed Lid. 


84.—It is the only Polish which will give a 
beautiful black polish upon Gray Iron, 

4th.—Its lustre remains uwntarnisied after 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove, 

Wanufr'd by F.M. BOYNTON, 80 Beckman St.,N.Y. 


ON-DA 


STOVE POLISA 


NO 
PRICE § CENTS 


jOmEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. ® 
5 GREAT WESTERN 


PICTORIAL CaTALOGUES FREE Z 
<\ ties, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammanition, Beines, Neis, 
Fishing Teokie, Rasors, de, seat C. 0. D. for examination. © 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittebargh, Pa. 


Address 





CONN. } 


Branch Warehouses : } 
87 John St., New York, and } 


Highest medal awarded | 


a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








ee) ~ 


[November 16, 1883. 
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The Man who Told the Doctor that “be 














felt as if he didn’t want to do anything” was 


accused of laziness. Yet thousands experience 





this feeling, especially in Summer, in eonse- 
i 
quence of a disordered condition of the stomach, 


| which a few refreshing dranghts of TarRrant’s 
SELTZER APERIENT would be sure to remedy. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








PLATE CO,, 


a, Conn. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John St., New York. 


FALL 
OVERCOATS AND SUITS, 


Large Stock, New Styles, Low Prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET. 
FSTERBROOK *"5Eks <em> 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161,—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN G6. os John si, New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


m= an Sil a 
DU P LI CA T E tance teint ese tnic tei feteriptions,Trehman 


ETS, 

ers, Card Receivers, Salt Cellars, etc. full pasty per cent. below the first 
cost to manufacture Elexantly cased WwW EE D D i N Cc = pases, 185 (o $20, that cost $10 
to $40. Ihave a Tea Set, made by ‘or $600, my only 
$350; others from $150 up. A +k lg. toe very low. Solid 
Silver Napkin Rings, $1 to $7. Gold American Stem- y p= ~% P R 
a >. Ladies’ ditto, S23up. A rare lot of Old Mi 
bought at a very great sacrifice, remounted in pewest styles = Bracelets, Lace Pins, Ear Rings, and Finger 
Rings, away below usual prices. Diamond Collar Buttons $5 u 

J. H. JOUNSTON, i350) Bowery, corner Broome Street, N. pee’ 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR Burt's Shoes. 


FREE TO All. 
SEND TO 


Together with a beautiful Mustrated Catalogue of 
ice Goods, containing useful information on 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
“YT 987 Fuirox Sr., BRooxLyx, N.Y., 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
List. Goods 

























Sent Free to an cuveonding their address, plainly 


written. s oT A 
EVE-GUASSES PIPFED BY MAIL. 

| Satisfaction guaranteed. Magic Joy ale why tn 

| upward, including Views witheach. M Tele- 

scopes, Opera Glasses, etc. Old tabled Hose. All 

— warranted as represen: a | 
| Jandsome Album Cards Free to vit Sen address to 
J.C. BOYD & CO., 


1673 Broadway, New York. Dr pm 


LAMPS Z 
FANCY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 
NO a NO SMELL, 
Double the ht of the Ger- 
man pn t Lamp. 
Prices, from 83 to 850. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINCS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 
Bostor, Mass. 
Send for M New p Tiustrated Cireular. 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


oe in daily use ba des. 
a len ag tors, 
merchants, etc. 


Send 3-cent 
stamp for hiepamtty flustrated . 


A page Catal 
E POPE. M'F’G CO,, 
647 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


No. 111 Pulton Street, - - « « ow York. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
robs reas TOP ee 
Nos; 204 and 206 
Baltimore, No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Tat ' Inperexpert '' Press 21 av 23 Bosm Srazrr 
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To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of black silks, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


have advanced the standard o) 
their widely-known “ CACHzZ- 
MERE SUBLIME DE HOV.” 
These goods are made by hend, 
are of a pure vegetable dye, and 
less liable to break or wear shiny 
than any other black silks. They 
strongly recommend them in every 
particular. 
JAMES McCREERY €& CO., 

Broadway, Corner 11th Street, 





UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO CHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000; 
GAME SETS, FROM $5 TO $200; BREAKFAST SETS, 
FROM 66 to $150; DESSERT PLATES, FROM $5 TO 
$500 THE DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25; SOUP SETS, FROM 68 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
FROM 88 to $200; FISH SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 
COURSE SETS, ASPARAGUS SETS, BERRY SETS, 
FANCY JUGS, Erc,, Etc. BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND BEST COLLECTION OF DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE TO BE FOUND IN TLE 
UNITED STATES, PRICES MODERATE. THE AT- 
TENTION OF DEALERS IN ART GOODS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY INVITED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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7 OMA: CA RY RU 


ST [BT ISHED.—The best work 7 Knit- 
ug ever oered, Lavet ber of (neve denigne Stern the same. 
" and a atnum ro n 
Send treo Scent stamps and ask for 4, with sample 
*NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





STATEN ISLAND 


TRE WORLD'S STARCH POLISE 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 
ehrere teen fast 





. and 
Manafectured E LINEN GLACE 
Cdice, 66 Wasixaron 8T., bosToR, 

















